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THE BRITISH MUSEUM POLIO' 

The following Jihctract <if nti address by Sir Frederic Kenynn. Din^ctar 
i)f the British Museum, ijelivered iiefore the Society Kif Meltenic Studies nn May 
10, 192 1 aud printed in the Jqi mxal nf that &>cifty. Vidimie XLl. Fart 2, 
is of spccLaJ iutcrent to oil the readurs of this It is produced here by 

peirniFsic'fi of the Society of Mcllcuiic Studies- 

ft IS clear that the Western nations have a v-ery' legitimate 
interest in the antitiiiilies of Uie Near anti Middle East, both as 
elements in the advance of knf>\¥le<1gie in gcjtersl, and particularly 
as monuments of the civilirjiiion on which ihdr own is based. It 
is plain, also, that their interest in connexion with the administni' 
tion of antiquities in the lands of vthich we are speahing ties, first, 
in the jjreservation and scientific investigation of these antiquities, 
so that no portion of their evidence or their sij^ificance may be 
lost: and next in ha-ving them placed svhere they can best be studied, 
and where they are accessible to the largest number ot persons who 
can profit by the sight and examination of them. The vote of this 
interest would be in favour of the removal of antiquities from the 
country' <jf origin just in propijition to the inacjcessihility of that 
country' from the centres of mcxlem civilisation, and the absence of 
inhabitants capable of studying them ami making their value kmuvn 
to the civilised world. 

We have therefore three forces to take into necotmt in tramhig 
a juist l..aw of Antiquities In lands of archaeological importance: 
first, the matcrrial inieresis of the country' of origin; secondly, the 
moral (or tiitdlcctual) interests of the country of origin; and, thirdly, 
the mo'Tal lor intclhrctuali interests of coiinlries other than the 
i,'ouiilrj* of origin, which may' be more compendiously tlcscribeti as 
the adviincetncnt of lauwledge. A scttlCTncmt w'hich ignores any 
of these claims will In- dcfecli^’c, and it is the business of archaeol¬ 
ogists and official iulmiuisimton; to endeavour to find a iKilution 
which will sausry all of thorn lo ilie fullest extent possible. 

I do noi think that a satisfactory dilution i.s harrl to find, if 
onh' intelligence anrl tolomtifiTi could be presupposed among admin¬ 
istrators and scholars. I believe it is po.'jsible to satisfy both the 
interests <jf the country of origin anti the interests of other countries 
in the advaitoctnont of knowledge. But it seems necessary to repeat 
what to many, if not all, here are alm<>sl truLuns, because tve know 
by bitter experience that they are by no means always realiscfl by 
thoLSc Iti whose hands imfiftrtant df’cisions lie. 
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l-n thti firsi place, there are t'ertarn !«-jltitions whicJi should be 
rulwi oui: at ijnce us incfJTupatible with the principles which have 
l>een laid do'wn. A law which pnihibits aJl expon I'jf aniiqnities is 
only defensible—if at all—in ctAintries which arc able to make the 
fullest pw’iaion for their prest'rv'aiion, for their accessibitiiy. and 
for thdr study. The example* perhaps, is Greece. Greece ^ 
well aware ff the moral, as well as the materiuU v'alue of Its anti¬ 
quities; it makes go<xl prodsion for their exploration anti for their 
presenration; it permits excavation (though exportation) by 
foreign scholars; and it is reast>nahly acoessiblf to the nations most 
vitally Imereaied in the study of these antiquities. Nevertheless 
I do not think it can he denied that the world would Iiuve l>ec:n die 
sufferer If such a law of exclusion had always existed ;uid l>eeti 
enfarccih Greece lias l>een and is the schwjhnastcr of the ’ivorld 
because the poxlucu 'if its great age went abrt>ad to Italy in the 
past and to Europe and America noiv; and although Greece may at 
times lament over its vanishtxl treasures, the name of tlrcece stands 
higher, and even its p^jlitical position is stronger, because the inHucnce 
of ii? Hrti-sTic genius has btxm spread throughout the civilised world. 

A ptilicy of exclusiveness is bad for the w^orld, aiifl l>arl f^/r the 
country whicii pradistil it. How much di jcs not 1 Inly owe, in repu- 
taticjn and in the aflcclinn of other peopltis, t[» the fact that it^ 
pictures ha\T? been sjjrcad Ifruadcast in Europe and America^ t)n 
the other hand, the artistic rei>utatlon fit England has suffered 
Ixicause our artists arc so poorly re presen tixl in the galleries of 
France and Italy. Except in rare isolated instances, I do not gnidge 
the migration of English pictnrtjs to America; not merely iiecaust* 
America has a right to a share in England's past, lait laicause T 
liclicvc that the increased appreciation of English art and literature 
adds strength to the lionds which unite England arul America. 
VVdiat isneeiletl is not exclusivtTiess, hut an equitable balance bctwecTi 
the claims of Lhv nuhlior country and of <iiher Imids. 

And if exclusiveness is a dmiblful policy in the case of ctuiiitries 
like Greece and Italy, wliich possess iraintHl scholars of im quest ion eil 
competence an<l i'^hicati'^1 publics which fully appreciate their 
artistic treasures, it is wholly bad in the case of less advanced coun¬ 
tries. I vnumi:rate>l just now three interests ivhich have t'j be taken 
intfi account—the material interest of the country of origin, ihu 
moral and inlcllecinal interest of the country of origin, and the 
advancement of learning. In the case of such conn tries as Egypt, 
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Palestij^e, Syria, Mcwipotajuia. Asia Minor, iwo of these interests 
suffer by a policy of cxclusitirv, .m l the thirtl d^ics not lienelit. The 
maleriaJ interest of the country* of ori^n suflers; tiuh consequently 
one invariably finds the natives, in whuse Interest the law of exclu¬ 
sion is supposetl t(.' be enforced, using all tlieir ingenuity to evade it, 
and joiniitg hamls with the smiiggler and the foreign agent against 
their own govenitnent. The interest 'if the ruivancenient of learning 
suffers, because scieniific exploraiion is discouragt-d, wlule smuggling, 
which ohscurc?s the history and signifit^mce of the objects found, 
is encouruged. Finally, for the nufral and intellectual Interest of 
the country of origin exchisiventss is not nccessarj'. because there 
are in all these countries a supply of antiquities amply suflicient to 
meet the iteetls of the country atnl at the same time to supjily a 
gf.x>d representation cH* its art to lands (jtitside. 

The Palestine ordinance is of special importanct?, because it is 
the first to be drawn up for the territories recently Idteraied fn-im 
Turkish rule, and is likely to serve as a model for the others. It is 
therefore satisfactory that it has been f.iased upon, and in most 
respects conforms with, the recommendalions of the Archaeological 
Joint Conirnitlee, The Committee, after consnllation with the 
Director of Antiqviities at JerusaltTn, has suggested certain tntjdt- 
fications in details, and there is reason to hope that they will be 
iiccepied. We trust tliat similar regulations vrill be enacted by 
our French friends in Syria. ^ViLh regard to Asia Minor, It is impos¬ 
sible Ki s[X'ak with precision in the [jrei^i*nt indetenminiile position 
of affairs. Ii may. hewever. U* presumed that part of It will remain 
under Turkish admini.sirauoit, and pissihly part under that t:;f the 
Greeks. We are. 1 think, entitled to hoijc that the area iivhich nmy 
Ijc placjcd under Greek admi nisi ration i.vill Ijo treattxl ofi. the same 
principles ns the areas w'hich come liy mandate under British or 
French 0 !)utr(il. The doctrmc of exclusive ownership, which Greece 
is eittitled to apply to the territory which tielnngs to it in full owner¬ 
ship. can hardly lie claimed sis applicable to territories of which It 
is, in effect if not In name, the numdaloiy. 

In matters of archaeology, Intemational jealousies should be 
mled out. The civilisatioms of the undent world are tltc common 
heritage of the mutlem nations, llie fact that a European nation 
is administering a portion of Asia or .Vfriea itocs not give it the right 
to exclude members of otlier nations from all share in the work of 
exploration or in the products of such exploration: and if any nation 
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were to ctauzi such exclusive rights m the territories unfler its eonirul, 
that should be a stiffieieni reason for refitBiiig to allow it the pri\ilfgv 
of working in i.h<r areas control led by other nations. In i\sia Minor, 
in Syria, in Palestiiie, in Mesopotamia, in Persia, in Egypt, there 
should be a fair field and no favour, and similar Laws oi Antiquities 
should regulate exploration and excavation in each of tliem, ftu 
far as I have had communications \sHih the representatives of the 
other nations concerned, 1 believe that this principle would In; 
accepted by tht»m: Imt it is important that it should he laid down 
dearly at the outset, and put Into force without njsen'es or quatili- 
cations. We in this country, who have crmtrol in areas so important 
as Palestine and Mesopotamia, hav'e iho opportunity of setting a 
good example, and I trust and Ixjlieve we shall make uise of it. The 
only ground on which the exclusion of the representative* of any 
country could l)e justified would be if archaeological exploration 
were made a cloak for p<ititical designs; and this is only a particular 
case of the general principle that archaet^log) must not lie made the 
cat’s-paw of politics. It has Ijecn so sometiines in the past, I..et 
us do what we can to guard against it in the future. 

I have taken the opportunity given to me lixlay to deal with 
principles of intern a tional nrdmeology which concern all civilisfd 
nations. 1 W'ouUl coneludL' with a corollary which concerns ourselves 
alone, thir duty is not ended when we have thrown oijen the gate^; 
for international acliWties in the areas committed to our charge. 
U is likewise rnir duty to be foremost in undertaking such activities 
ourselves. It would be a shame to us if we permit other nations 
to do all the work in coLinlrics such as Palestine and Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, or if veu failed to do our .share in the further expUtra- 
tion of Oreek lands, [ he timtw arc difficult for all work wlitch 
needs money, and our Government does niJt take the sairu- view 
as other Eurojican Govt-mnicnts of the value to a nation of such 
contributions to knowledge and civilisation. All the m(»re it 
the duty of sodclics such as our own, on which falls the rei>rescntation 
of our country in these spheres of activity, to take up the burden 
courageously, and to lose no opimrtunity of bringing home to others 
the greatness of the nml, and the high p^i^-ilege of assisting to enlarge 
the heritiige of the past, and to increast? the intellectual wealth of 
the human race. 
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ARABIC ART 

This is not & treatise Arahie Art hut a notice directing 
aUt'ntion U> some cxuniph'S iti the L'niv^ersiiy Museum that I 
obtained at Cairo and Uaniuscus in 1919. 

T FEE terms Molianmcilan ;\rt. Arabic Art and Saracenic Art 
arc use*! by different ivTiiors to descrilxi the work of art ists 
who dourisiied in the Mithlle East between the 9ih ccnttirj' 
and the Iftih centurj' and who still active in the early part of 
the I7tli centur}’. 

'Hie term Mohammixluji Art is amply justifiM on the ground 
that its manifestation grew and expaiideii under Mohammerlan 
influence and by the encouragement of Alohantmedan rulers. The 
religion of Mtibammed was given to the world by the Aralis and 
the initial energy that made tliis movement a hirce in the world 
was imparted by the Arabs who during their conquests carried 
new" ideas and set new forces to work. Tl is clear that the revival 
of an under new forms was a part of that movement anti the term 
Arabic An is therefore justified on that ground The terrm Sara¬ 
cenic Art is prefcmKl by some writers Ijccause the name Saracen 
was adopteii by Western Europe to dcscritie all the miliutnt iKHipks 
of the East prr^fessiiig the Mohammedan faith as opposed to 
Clinstians. liut the word itself is of ohsoure origin. 

I <‘hofJse ftir my present purpose the tenn Arabic Art laicause 
I wisli to bring into view the fact that this rigorous gnowdh asso- 
dating itself with ilie stirring episodes of an adventurous miHtar>- 
tnovement owes its initial impulse and directing energy to the 
Aralis. Araljic Art is a highly disiinciive ijcrformance taking to 
itself a pronounced style that can he recognized all the way from 
Cordova to Delhi. b was an unheralded and spontaneous erup¬ 
tion of artistic activities thrmvn out from the Arabian desert hy 
forces which were not directly associatetl with the artistic impulse 
but rather with a restless Imagination stimulated by religious fervor. 
The result was one of the most surprising and unaccountable 
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epLsfxlcs in the history oi' cnliurc. In its origin it proceeded from 
the most iinlikely sources and yet from its Ijeginning it was a very 
promising pcrfomiance and in the course of four centuncs became 
<me of the mrist briiUant achievements in the whole realm of art. 
It is quite irrctevanl to say that the art we call Arabic was cvery- 
svhero engrafti'd oii local cultures and rejirescnts in one case a 
revival of Sassauian Art, in another of xAsayrian Art, in another of 
Coptic Art, iti another of MetiiierrancaTi Art, or that in this or 
that aspect it proceederl from Iranian stmrees, or ihai it borrowed 
from Byzantium, To generaji?^^ on these relationships is only to 
state a condition that is aimmon tr> all movements in the hisiorj' 
of culture which everywhere springs from seeds already ripe and 
fallen til the earth. 'Phe Aralis when they left their native fleserts 
in Arabia were not n-lthout culture and refincincnt hut these 
qualities had never found expression in creative an. They had no 
architecture, sculpture or painting. Their lives were primitive, 
barbaric ami lacking in adomnient: yet in their sudden military 
migrations whenever they touched Sfiil rich and ancient as,sociations 
connectetl with the .Arts, the latent genius of the race blossomed 
find cxpanilcd with great sHgour ntitl in now forms, 

Mohammed had forbirlden the making of pictures and there¬ 
fore so kmg as his followers remaiueJ orthodox the new artistic 
impulse had to find ijome other nitMlium. This gave at once a 
pronounced stamp of uni form ity to the products of widely separated 
sections and diversificil surroundings. Egypt. StTia, Mosul, Bag- 
tiad, Persia, the chief centres of artistic and political activity, may 
have handed down Irjcal artistic traditions by whidi their lixzal 
products may he di.stinguished apart but the striking fact is the 
uniformity of ircntmml that makes them cine. Spain. Venice 
,'ind Delhi were also centres for the ctiltivatiuii of Arahie Art and 
even in these remoter tlistricts its distinctive character asserts 
itself strongly. 

The rule prohibiting the use of pictures though not strictly 
ob,ser\'ed in all limes and places was never ignored by Mohammedan 
artists and their powerful patrons, the Kalifs and Emirs of the 
Mohammedan world. Antmals did find their way into design but 
so far as I. am aware these representations are never sc* close in 
their imitation tff nature that they could offend as likenesses. I'hey 
represent a compromise l>etwocn tiie artist and his rtdigion and 
thev nactuate between fixed conventions and mobile ahatraciions. 

tt 
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Thus the prohibitions of religion were partly circunaventcd for the 
iTOnefit of art without incnrnng dairtnatiuo, but there was another 
way of achie\ing even more desirable rtattltH with no risk at all. 
The Prophet Imd forbidden the making of images liut not their 
vise. It was finite safe therefore tft employ Christiana in the inven¬ 
tion ami elabriralion of designs inv'olvitig pictures of men, beasts, 
trees and flowers. The maker could take the pumshmcnt, the 
faithful Mohammedan might enjoy the products of the others 
skill with pleasure anil profit in this world and without penally in 
the next. When therefore we encounter the use of animal or plant 
in Anvbic .Art, wc have an object uol necessarily niade by Moham- 
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mcilan craftsmen but probably by ('hristians employed by Emirs 
of the Faith who nsed their wealth and irfiiience u* .encourage the 
cxi|uisili craflsmansl'iip that appealed to their taste and satisficil 
their passion ffvr refined and sutnpiuous splendour in their dwellings 
and in iht-ir a Lit re. 

The wearing of fine sUks, being forbiildeti to the faithful by 
the Prophet as a Insurious weakness, the Ufiiculty was surmmmUfl 
by running a single thread of cotton in the border of the wcl) as 
it was woven, often by Christian iveavers, while the hixuriini& silken 
fabric was richly adorned with figures of animals and flowers. I'lie 
wearing of rich raiment was general arming the wealthy and in no age 
or place besitles have such delicate and refinevi fabrici; been wnrmght 
for the ruimeiit of the wealthy and powerful. The dwellings pre- 
seriuxl in their interiors the Siitne rich and c<ilorful eflects but the 
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rcfitiwJ craft)fnmnjship was lavished an walls, ceilings and dixtrs rather 
than on movable tumitiire for tjk£ this there was indeed very little. 
Cushions, carpets, a taliourel, a va.se or two in recresses of the w-alL 
a Msin, a ew^er and a censer were nearly all the funiilure that 
Anib domestic life reciiiiretl or custom pemiiitcd. It is t(;> the walls, 
eeilini^s and IIwts therefore Uiat we must l(K»k chiefly for house- 
hnld decoration but as the houses of the earlier and Itt.’tter periods 
hav'n nearly all vanished we have few crunplete examples of domestic 
decoration, Indeetl early exantples of Arabic Art at its best arc 
ritre and the examples whidi ustmlly illustrate the desiffn and w'ork- 
manship of the artist and craftsman of the best pc’riod are in bronze, 
tiles, mosaics, wmxlwork, fxrttery, glass, textiles, and ilUuTtinolcd 
manuscripts, 

Cairo w'as alway.s one of the most active centres r>f Moham¬ 
medan culture and it is there that Arabic Art can best be iracetl 
twia>. In the Rih and 9th centimes Cairo saw the rise of the new* 
culture under the Arab CfOvemc^rs appointed by the Kalifs of Bag- 
<lud. The lOlh. lUh and most of the 12lh ceninry saw' this art 
amfirmed in the favour iif the Fatimy Kalifs of Egyjjt w*hf>sc 
getiorous pairoiiage enabled tlic artists and craftsmen to work under 
the most favourjible conditions, lender the rule of the succeeding 
Ayyiib DNTinsty founded l\v Saladin, the same libcml cncourgc- 
rnent was carried on till the middle of the thirteenth ceitlury. Then 
came the s^vjuigest and most iJiiradoxical ptmod ushered in by the 
Miiinluk-s. These Tartar slaves attached to ihe court of the 
Egyi^tian Sultans, mniuinineil ax a hoflyguartl in the misttNi service 
of Ihcir nifisters, found themselves possessed of so ntiicb wealth 
tif the fiultans' gift aufl so much jutwcr at court that the bull an 
hvmsoli became subject to their whims. At an opportune montent 
the inevitable happencii, for the Miunluks, removing their masters 
ill a spirit of turbulent tin'ugancc, raised one of their owm Eruim 
to the throne. For more than two and a half centuries these 
niflian priTices ruled by means of tHolenci' and intrigue, making 
and iminakiug f^nltaiis of tlicir own blood as the imtmisc scizetl 
them. Yet it was these descendants of barbarian slaves from 
beyonLi the i >xus. a people without any artistic trarlitions of their 
— It. wax from this unlikelv' f^mree that Arabic Art received 
its greatest impulse, 'lo fhexe lawless visufriers Artibic Art owes 
its greatest perfection, Stanley I^nc-FtHjIc sums up the situation 
us follows. “The Mnmlukx offer the most singular contrasts of 
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any st-rtto of princes in the world. A hand of lawless ad venturers, 
slaves in oriiim, Liutchers by choice, turbulent, hlocxlthirsty, and 
too i>ften ireticherons, these sla^'e kings had a kwn appreciation 
fur ihc arts which would have done credit t<.> the mxKst civilized 
ruler that over sat on a constitutional throne, Tliotr morals were 
indifferent, their cxun'.lucl was violent and unscrupulous, yet they 
show in their buiUlings, thdr decoration, their dress, ami their 
furniture, a t.asle w*hich it woiihl Iw hard 10 parallel in Western 
cxmntTics even in the present age of pnligiucnnicnt. It is tme of 
the most singular facts in Eastern history, that wherever these 
rude Tartars penctraiwl. there they inspired a fresh anti vi^id 
enthusiasm ft>r art. It was the 'I’artar llm-Tuhin who built the 
first example of the trvie Saracenic mosque at Cairo: it was the 
Une of Mainluk Sultans, all Turkish or C'ircassian slaves, who filUtl 
Cairo with the most beautiful :md abundant monuments that any 
city can show. The arts were in Eg>q)t long before the Tartars 
liecamc her rulers, but they sthrcd them into new life, and made 
the Saracenic work of Egypt the centre and headpuxx* of Moham- 
merlan art.” 

It is true that the Maminks were not 'J'f the Arabic race. It 
is tTUc that they lickttig(?<l to an alien anti contiucrcd peoiflc but 
it is also true that they had Itecm kmg under the tutelage «if their 
generous Arabic masters lief ore they themselves became the rulers 
of Arab Empires, We tlo not know that ihry ever priMluctfl from 
their 'iwn number an artist or a craftsnmn. We only know that 
the taste which they actiuirwl under ihctr old ina,sters and a barbaric 
instinct for splendour, led them to foster the arts already created 
by the Anibs with<nit changing in any respect the spirit and tra¬ 
dition of these earlier proflnctkms. The only change to be observeil 
is a less literal inleTpr< tatioii of the Prophet’s ordinances. 

With the conipitsst of the Mamluks by (he tHloman Turks 
in the early I6lh ccnituy, btrgan the decline of .Araliic Art in all of 
its branches, and its later history is a WTCltliwl story tif degnvdation. 

AkCltl'JtCCTt'HK 

It is easy to find fault with Ar.'tbic Archilecture, an art which 
iU creators nuisicretl but never undersi»xl. That very want of 
understanding is the quality that appt^al.’^ through structural defects 
and lack of symmetry. It is the same kind of charm that claims 
our praises hi the work of the child that ^amtehow .*f its own resources 
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Fiti. ft- 

manaRos to produce a perftjcily sincere Im ungainly and often 
pictiiresr|iu' mutation of the work ftf his elders wUhmit knowlcdi:® 
and without oTiderHlanding. 

Mosar' 

U in far otherwise with intcrifir decoratimi. In this respect 
our admiration is due to an understanding that 0|]pears instinctive 
and that leaves most other historical pterformances in the same 
field far behind. 

Mosaics were used in lloors, fountains, and in wall decoratiotis. 
Minute bk'cka of stone, white, Mack, rcfl ttigcthcr witli blocks of 
blue lile and mother of pearl were wrought into the patterns 
of pavement and wall panels in u great variety of design in which 
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the intricate symmetry of mierlacing lines, the harmonious division 
and subdivision tif surfaces, and the use frf soft colours .irt* the* 
expedients used with striking effect. 

The use of mosaic deeortitioii was chiefly in ctmueciion witli 
floors anti with iia{it>s ffmr re five feet high decrjraling the walls 
of chnmher or mosque. In iis characteristic form the rlado con- 
sisls of slabs of while, grey, cir black marble and Itordcrs of the 
same di^*^ded hy the liltle cubes of dtffercm etdoured stone ami 
mother of pearl combinetl to form a pattern in which the geomet¬ 
rical iTinivc is rcpciited wth subtle variations to avoid monotony 
while preser\-mg unity, rhythm, balance and harmony. The recep¬ 
tion r<«jm rjif an Arab house had a special feature in tlie form of a 
central fountain with basin usually sunk below the floor. On these 
fountains the wi>rkt-r in mi^saic often did his l>est work aiitl dtsplaycrl 
the finest resmirces of his craftsmanship, iither points at which 
mosaic w;is introduced were borders rtf doorways and wall panels 
entitlcsd to special honour. A Ifjjgc foimtain in the tfniversity 
Museum that 1 obtained in Cairi) in 1919 and a smaller one obtained 
at the same time and place, are from Cairo houses of the 15th cen¬ 
tury and are superl> eiumiples of mosaic in its application to floors 
and fountains. 


WODOWOKK AXp IvOftV 

The furniture of the Arali Hunse, (>al<ice or sanctuaiy was so 
restricted compared, mih the corrcs|jooding Christian usages that 
the domestic and religious use of wixjtlwork and iv<iiy, like mosaic, in 
largely confined lo details of construction and decoration. Ceilings, 
doors, cupboanU and Koran desks afford the best examples of 
worjdwork from dwelling and mostiue. VVoorl is very scarce in 
Egj’pt and the smalt units and numm.'iLS littlu panels that char- 
acicTi.ze Lgypium wotniwork in particular arc probiibly due to the 
scarcity of large pieces *if wtkkI. I vory panels of various shapes 
cx^iisitely chiseleil with soniUwork and interlacing patterns which 
skilfully avoid repetition, fifjmctimes form the precious inlays of 
doors, framed in ebony and supporttxi by oHht wooden m(»uldings 
and borders often inlaid with narrow ivory strips, Tn csptxdally 
honourwl positir.us on these llairo defers are small panels catwed 
with inscriptions, usually troni the Ki>ran. Thtfse inscribed panels 
may la- of as in the example shown on page 16 fir of ivory 

as in the magitificenl dottble dttors shown on page 10, 



Dtitiil of Wqfwiea l>c»f Iv&rjr Itilny, ih^kwn in 7, Colfn, 17th Crntjir>% 

Pl<i. 9^ 
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A splendid pair of double dtjors fmin Pt-rsia in the Musetim 
collection are imidc each of ilirL-e wooden panels framed with woxl 
of I he (Same kiiiil. Panels and frjimcs are alike filled vi-ith lexis 
from the Koran in raised letters chiseletl in the wooii, 'i’hcse dof»rs 
belntiged t*i a shrine and wen' made in Persia during the 15th 
century. 

TtJ-ES 

Among the minor arts nothing fiUriUs the purpose of Arabic 
Art or expresses Arabic taste more failhiuJiy than ihe tiles that 
decoratetl the walls of palaces and mosques and that sometimes 
provided the exterior finish oj mostpie, mausoleum, fountain or 
palace, The Mosque of (hnar at Jerusalem will lic rccalltKl as a 
magnificent example of the use of glazctl and coloured tiles to cover 
the exterior of a Imilding, The more frequent application of this 
decorative covering was on interior walls, especially of mosques, 
but also of palaces. The fabrication tiles was cultivated at 
Cairo, Damascus, in Persia and in Samarkand frt m the 1 1 th eenturj'. 
The tiles of Persia and of Samarkand are easjlv distinguished both 
as to design and as to technical process cmplrtyed in the making. 
The Egj.'piian and the Syrian tile represent a coininrm industry 
and a common product distinguishcfl from the products of Persia 
on the one hand and those of Samarkand on the other. Till the 
lieginning nf the seventeenth centurj- Damascus and Cairo were 
making tiles of good tiuality and the industn’ was passed on to 
Broussa and Kutahia and other parts of Asia Minor where factories 
were established for supplying tiles for the mosques of Constantb 
nople. The, brilliant enamclU'd tiles known as Rhodian were prcxl- 
nets of these Asia Minor industries, sucli tts that found at tsnik. 

The Egyprion and Syrian tUe presents a fiat surface painted 
in blue with graceful scrallwork and conventionaliawl foliage and 
flowers, all spread on a white <jr creamy ground and covered with 
a thick transparent glaac. Tn the Asia Minor factories the same 
mctliodis obtained except that in the tile known as Rhodian, the 
design is produced Viy colonretl enamels—blue and rwl which art* 
laid separately on the stamped matrix of clay and afterwards 
finished with a thin overglaze. In Spain a similar process succeeded 
earlier processes abmit the middle of the 16th century and was 
practised till the middle of the 17th century. 

In Persia during the I3ih and 14th «;ntujry and early part 
of the 15th were made the lustererl tiles, a product of marvelous 
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richm'SK, Thi‘ mwl imprirtatit lunU-rwl tik's were n'lule in tiirjic' 
sectionn ssomctimes titrt stixiare and of coTTesi>ondmfi Uuckne:»i. 
Tho decoration on iIil surface loctk the form of reliefs 
in colours of excivvisiie- delicaej'' tv Inch jjitnvtjcl wth a meiallie 
lustre. lh(aa? largcT tiles were used ch icily for inoiiunieiilal mosritie 
<loc<'>rutiv>tis iind for const meting the tnost sacred omanicntal feaiuras 
such as the Mihrab. A ningniJicciit inmmple in t he Mtuienm came 
front a mos<iuo in ^'eratniti imd is dated in the I.Hh centrin'. 

In Samarkhand apparcnily originated another nu’tho«l of 
tile decoration. Small tint sections somt-litmTS ivuxagpnal an? 
joined together to form a blue field which \s piercctl to receive the 
pieces of irregular size and shape iliai together form the design in 
varied colours. Ihree panels of this ran? and precious technique, 
said to have come from Teheran, are in the Museum. 
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PaTTllKV 

FuKtat, n sa4ii3 covered min immediately to the of (.aim, 

was the first Arab town in Egypt, founded by 'Amr in the 7ih cen¬ 
tury and abandonetf in ilie 13th century for the present capital. 
On the outskirts of Postat Ui an extensive rubbish heap the dump 
of lilt: old city-—retaining in its (jO feet of depth the (i{;bris of the 
domeijiic life of five centunes, Recent excavations at Ptjstat pirried 
On under the auspices of the Arahie Museum in Cairo and with the 
Kiip(T\dsif>ii of its nblti Director, Ali Boy* Baligat, have yioldetl much 



Otaii of tviJTy Inlfty tn WwhIi'o I>»^i in Fiu. % Cai«i, irth Ccintey. 

h'lo. 11 . 

intercsliuf* information aboiit the architeclure, drainage, streets 
arifl water siipplv of the first. Arab Capital, but the most interesting 
cliscovcrtes ha'\'o'l>een made in the dump heap where many fragments 
of broken potteries have been brought to light, Xhese fragments 
are of the greatest importance for the hklory of ceramics in Arabic 
lands, 'riiough they do not reveal any of the ildicate translucent 
varieties mentioned by Nasir-i-Khosrau, the 11 th century Persian 
iravcUer, yet these discoveriiis c<mfirm his description of Fostal 
as a great'centre of the ceramic trade where the potter’s art was 
cultivated to such purpose that its proilucts were justly celebrated. 
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Tliai llie ix'ttcries ffJutiJ at Fwtai were made at that place 
is pRJved by the finding of the apparatus of the potter and the very 
furnaces themselves. Vet one of the cjutstanfh'ng oVjservati<'ns 
to he tnade on any representaU\'c (Xilleetion of Fostat pottery Is 
that 11 conLatns types that are iraeeahle to Syria, Asia Minor and 
to Spain on the one Iiand anrl to Persia anti Cliina on the otlier. 

T t is a proof of the widespread commercial relations of the lime 
anil <if the fad that artists and craftsmen iu far distant parts 
leamefl from one another and handled each other's wares. 

It is obvious that some of the; Fostat wares must be earlier 
and othiTTs later. 1 believe that AU Bey who has conducted the 
excavatiLnis has classified the fragments on the basis of stratlfica- 
tion observerl in the dump heap- Not Imp ing sufficient personal 
knowledge of these excavatiims and not having had an opportunity of 
discussing ihc matter with All Bey. 1 have not aitempietl to classify 
the exampics shown here by w'ay of illustTation. 1 liave been content 
to group them as protlucls made dming a peritKi beginning with 
the Sth ceniuTV and ending with the IJth whtfii Post at was abnu- 
dt^ined. The Museum acciuirwl in 1919 from the Arabic Museum in 
Cairo a collection of more than bdb pieces of Fostat pottery repre¬ 
senting every variety as well as the materials aiwl appliunces of 
the i>f>tter. 

Metal woiiK 

Jl is coniinonly staled Oiat metal working in Aralac Art bad 
its origin or revival in Mesopotamia dviiing tbe l.^th century^ or 
earlier. U is true lliat the earliest and Ijest examples in incHlem 
collections can be traced to Mesopotamia and crjtmccied with 13th 
century traditions. *1 here was at that time n. school of artists 
Olid craftsmen at Mosul who cultivated engraving, chasing, embos¬ 
sing atul inlaying tn metals. Bronze was ilic favourite medium, 
and silver was used for inlay’^, .Ais Mosul appears to have liecrn the 
diit'f seat of this productive activdiy it is prfijx'rty calloii the Mosul 
style, a style easily recognizctl and cbaracteriacd by the free use 
of animal figures in the designs, it is probable that under the 
early Khalifs the rigorous teaching of Mohammed was followed 
in orthodox fasliion by nilers and people. Though not necessarily 
always of pious lives they took care that in outward appearance 
no violence should be done to the precepts of the K.oran and such 
prohibitions as that relating to the making of pictures were gen- 
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Di'lall <)J Rmti- Shmtn In Pmnijfi(]n>,:t>, 

Fig. i\ 


^lly oh^vR-ccl. Rui it ttial the bL^nnitig ,,f 

R Lth Cfutiin’ a ntnrt; liberal sjjirit prevtulc^], tneans were ftnnid 
for accomiTKxlaung onlxxlox views to a freer cultivation of tlie 
arts £m.l thus Mosul metiilwork presents the figures of lieasta of 
the cha^-, me,, and liorses, houiuls, heraldic animals, such as the 
1 T ^ water birds, throned princes and single com- 

“T “™'“® ?*“'■“* «rth,:do* practice 

™necle.l mh the Tartar invaritm and the 
^abheliment ot lart.ir lijraas-ties in the place of the Aral. Klialifs 
These mvaJera, though already Mohantmedans did not feel he 

- the Arab 

Jii the other hand their love of barlartc splendour was strong ami 
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lliiTclorc it is probable that the laws enjoined by telipon agaitisi 
the Tiiaktny of innigt-s were relaxed iiiwier ihise Tartar mlers for the 
benefit of Art. [i seems reasonable- to suppose that the Tartar 
invasion bringing irtHth it a less indlKtclnx form of Mohammetlanvsm 
was Tesponsihle ffjr that loofsening fjf official and piipuhtr feeling 
whkh licrtnittcd the lavish use of inan anti I'east in the sumptiiotis 
tlworations of Inlaid bronze vessels. 

Tlie Museum possesses a supeil> exantple Mosul metal- 
WAirk in the ftimi of a ewer 16 inches high, ehasetl iwifl inlaid with 
silver. Tltc workmanship can be referred with ctrrtainty to the 
beginning of the t3th eenitsiy and the vessel is one of the earliest 
as well as vine of the finest examples known. 

On either side of the neck is a lionlike animal einVjoissed; on 
the shixilder is an aniTiial repealed on each of the surfaces, wdtb 
variations. Sometimes it has wings and soir.cliires not. Some* 
limes it has a fox's tail, svirretitrcs a lion's tall and again a tail 
with a hunch at the end. The liend in each case appears to be 
that of the gaxelle, but the bvnJy respinbkw that of a lion. 

bower dowm is a hand fif insoripiicin and in the central jJositLon 
is a band of scrollwork tlescrihing Ujofjs that frame the repeattri out¬ 
lines of another animal figure. In this instance it is a winged lion 
with a hun’an head—an ancieru .\ssyrian motive, surviving into the 
loth century and reappearing under Mohammedan disguise. 

The plain hands, the bisdie? of the animals and the letters of 
the inscription are all Inlaid with silver. The process of inlaying 
Consists in picking out the bcrdccs of the surfaces lo lie Inlaid with 
it line point in a series of fine indentations directed sliglitly out- 
ward, so as to produce a ver>’ delicate, continuous toothed under¬ 
cut edge, rpfni the surfaces tJius prepareil the thin tjcctions of 
silver are laki iind by pressure forectl into the indentations that 
hold the inlay firmly in [msitimi. 


TilE KORjVN 

1’em nan ship run on g the Mohammedans was esteemed among 
the foremost of tlic arl.s and ranked together with piajsy and 
scholarship as the noblest of attiiinmcnts. The works of the poet 
and of the historian were Iranseribc*! in beautiful flowing charac¬ 
ters with exquisite skill atul imrcmiuing pains by calligraphers 
who were often as famous :is ilit- piKfts whose work i.hey copie^L 
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1 he Koran was the object of particular care and a special f*inti of 
embellishtneni was reserved for its pages > 

Besid(« the title pages that were so richly ailumed w-ith ghnv- 
mg ctilours and with gold in fwtterns laid out in intricate ant! lavish 
lines ami with much \*irtuosity. each page; of ilic Koran was tiFten 
adorned upttn the margins u-ith mciMlions in gold md colours anti 
with cliapter headings wrought into arab<?sques and scnillwork ol 
the same technique. 

In tin* \Iu.^tnn is a Koran of the early f4th Ccniurt' tlmi I 
obtained in <.airo in 1919. The outer cover is leather stani]Jted 
with an all over pattern picked out in gohl. Ai either end arc three 
full pages rd illnminaiion in prei'ailing gold with nierlalli»,ms in 
blue. letters anil interlacing lines in white and scrollwork and floral 
attriliutcs outlinml in black. The main field consists of an inter¬ 
lacing system of amlKHKjue forming small panels, each enclosing a 
p' in ion of the Cufie tm. This main field is surroundwl by a single 
Iwrder of interlacing lines. The mse of Cufic letters in this title 
page is uf course an i-xaiiiple of sunnval. It is used un the title 
page but mil in the body of ihc book. Tlie Cufie form of letters 
was not in general use later than the 9th Centmy. This copy of 
the Koran must he assigned to the Citrly part <if the I4ih Centttr>’. 

^'he igamc exquisite style of workniansliip is carried throughout 
the med;dl»in.s and chapter headings, of which there are many. 
1 he medallions and the rosettes that ser\%*d the pur}>ose of punctu¬ 
ation and of emphasis for the gtiidance of the Reader, are in ink or 
in colour on a gold ground. 'Vhe lines aii* free flowing lines for the 
must part. Tlic Chapter headings that occupy the widtl; of the 
pages, are displayed each wiiltin a gold field upon which ilelicale 
scrolls are tra^ti in ink or overlaid with filue. Within this fitdd 
is a blue (utnel in which the letters are dom* in gold outUiierJ in white. 

G, B. G. 
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BETH^HEAN 


T he Eeih-shcan of Scripture, cjillwl Scjlhopolis by the Grtfcks 
and noii^' the little village <jf Betiwin, has been an object of 
scholarly interest ever since the fqfxlerti sdenlihc vrorkl turned 
its attention to the study of the histor>* and tojifjgrapby of the Holy 
band. 

It is true that Biblical rcferenct^s are meagre and later Classical 
records do not give ns much detailed information about the city, 
bey'ond establishing its reputation as a plaet: of wealth an«l strength. 
Nevertheless, the strategic situation of the fortress at the eastern 
end of the \ alley of Arntage<ldon w'hence it must have overlcioked 
so many ilecistve struggles bettveen the Empires of the East and 
West, added to the enigma of the evrigin of the later name Sc>'th- 
'ipolis, have enshrouded the TH in fascinating mj^cry. 

I'hiring the {'Htoman reginiti no effort could be made Iti strive 
this mystery. The site formed part of the private pnipeity of the 
Sult-ant it la 3 ' in a fertile district considerably below the sea Wd; 
was noted for excessive hrai, nuilarial climaie and insecure poHiicaJ 
conditions. Under present guardianship rapid progress has been 
made in draining the neigblKmng swamjjtf*, and although there are 
.^till raids on the <listrict by Bethiwi frrim Trars-Jurdania. the wjuntry 
is frr excavation purposes. It was not until the Uivr .>f Antifi- 
uities of iy2P came into force under the British Administration that 
]H’mussion to excavate could be obtained. For some years imr 
Mustriuu had maintained an expe^litioii in Egj'pt, compleleh' equipped 
ami urganixerl with a wellirnined force of native workmen, so that 
as soon as the actual concession was granttxl it was onij'' neeesjaiiy to 
proceed to Palestine and liegin work. Exaivtitiori startcfl towards 
the end of June. iy2l, and c»Jininued to the end of OciuUt. 

I'rom the railway' station #inly the trip «if the T^l is visible, rising 
aliove the edge of a plateau that still show,'* signs of one of (he final 
Anglo-Turkish skirmishes;. Here and ihun? odd columns and Inis 
of n’msfinrj- suggest the presence of Greek or Roman villas, and 
the line of the old city wall can lie traces! along the nmh ami west 
until it lUsappears in the distance Ijchind the nitxleni village. 'I'lu* 
hill stands at the junction of tlio river Jalud ami one oi its tribnlaries. 
On reaching the ».<«lge of the plateau and looking across the deep 
ravine Ihrmigb which the main stream nislu-s. the full height and 
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contour of the bpc^'mes apparent anil one realizes the majesty and 
iiiiprtgnaliility of its posiLian i Fig. 15'}. The slopes rise steeply, the 
only practicable ascent Ijeing on the west where a narrow path, no 
doubt following the lino of an earlier causeway, leads to the niins of a 
gate at the iK»nhwcst conver. Inside this an alntost level terrace 
exienrls round the eastern side of the hilU while a second un the west 
riattii more steeply to the summit. The whole surface Is clenn and 
uudlsmrliicd. Not even the netial sacreil shrint- vnlcrfcres 

with the o'.jmplete investigation of the site. 

The primitive fortress with the little town clustering around it 
txicupictl only the top and upper slopes of ihis rocky knoll, and from 
then 'inwiinl the T^l was the nucleus of the city in its many stages 
of development- In i.he earlier Semitie periods J^ro\^■th was confined 
wholly to the saddle uf land to the wi'St shellcrcii under the lee of the 
diadeh By the classical periotl. Sct^Iiopolis. by which name it ivas 
known then, had dcvclopcvi into one of the great cities of the East, 
and the ruins of temples, theatres, and public buildings of this epoch 
c<vver an exVtrnsive area. To excavate these will be the task man\ 
years. 

The ijrigiital portion frf the site has of courses :.Ihj greater interest 
frur tis and larre nlutukl be found the materialii for the reconslnictiou 
of Semitic itisiory and civiUKation. For this reason the expetUtion 
will devote the first few years to the complete clearance <vf this area. 
F(jr the jirelimiiiary season T decided tf.i Him't ovir investigations to 
the Uip of the central hill. Siime small trial cuttings wen* made to 
determine the boimtiaries of the terrace, and then a wide Iretitli was 
carried inn* the eastern side of the upfser slope to establish the vertical 
stratification from summit to rock. The strata exp<>swl range 
from early Arab at the top down through Byzarttine and tClassical 
levels, each with its characteristic puter)'. into a series ijf mud- 
hrick walls assodalcd with pottery of the Semitic periods. The 
lowest level reachcrl contained a large circular stnicture appn>xiniately 
dated to 31100 13. C, Below this the debris continueii with no signs 
as yet of the natural rfick, Uius pro\nng the antirpiity ff the hill to 
bt even greater than we had anticipitled. AI this level were several 
jars of thick rough gritty uarc with a waslt of hematite coarsely 
appliefl. On fme wa,s stTatchwl a crutle drawing of sonte long liomed 
aniniul resembling an ibex, Ai a slightly higher level were two 
burials, The skeleton was that of a young woman lair I on her 
side partly contractetl in an enchaiurc formed by a single row of 
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stones. In thi^; were placed a niinilier of earthenware vessels, the 
larger against the wall, the smaller behind the skeleton. The types 
are well knowrv in Palestine as belonging to iSOO-UiOO B. C., contem- 
poranecots with the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. AI the 
neck were a number of heads, two being of globed quartzite. 

With the setinence of the strata iiscertaiiied it was possible to 
proceed at once with the systemaiie dissection of the hil]. To facil¬ 
itate the main work two separate areas were laid out, one including 
a large portion of the lower north and east terraces, the other embrac¬ 
ing the entire summit. In each of these in lum a single stratum of 
buildings was cleared. The men were then transferred to the Other 
area, leatdng that just excavatetl free for the work of photographing, 
drawing and recca'ding. Overlooking the low'er terrace as W'^c face 
towards the north we see the surface thickly covered with broken 
stones and projecting portions of granite columns. At the left is the 
nrass of masonr\' fn'iming one side of the entrance gale. In the back¬ 
ground, just across the ravine lie the nwk tombs of the .'mcient necrop¬ 
olis inside the line of the city wiilL In tlie far distance are the tents 
of a squatlron of mounted Indian Irttops, while nearer on the left is 
the original cantp of our expedition—afterwards moved to the rail¬ 
way station. 

At the close of tlie season the terrace hail been cleared dow’n 
Ihroufilt three levck. The topmi^st scries of walls Ijclong to the towTt 
built by the Arabs after their first txjnc[U(ist in (i.l2 A. D. They were 
erected partly on the foundations of and largely with the material 
taken from preceding Byzantine and liarly Christian buildings. The 
old columns, of black gTaiuic, svere used nudrily to strengthen the 
new walls, and were often founfi inverted or broken in half for con¬ 
venience in handling. The heavier mastinry on the left iKe photo- 
gnrph is the lower terrace or inner enclosing wall connectitig with the 
gate. Just inside this, re-used in a room, evidently a kitchen, we 
lound a large marble stele. This bore a Greek inscription com mem- 
orating the restoration of the city wall at the instance of Plavius 
Aiscntus during the local magistracy of Elavius Leon. fSome years 
ago another similar slab was uiie£irthed at Beisan and is now 
In the house of the District Officer tliere. This refers to the same 
work of restoration hut givcss in additicin the name of the Emperor 
Flavius Anastasius which establishes its date as probably 50y-Sl0 
A, D. A certain hlavius Arsentus is known to have pctsscssed great 
influence at llie Court of Rysiimtium about 5.^0 A, D„ which he is 
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said to itavu exercised in the interest of Scythopolis. probably because 
it was his birthplace. The dates in the two inscriptions are a year 
apart. As the restoration of the city wall was a work of Cfmsitlcrable 
magnitude extending over several years probaTily a tablet was inserted 
in Ihc face of each coniplettxl portion. In the debris wc found a 
number of brfin^e lamp frames, v<?ssels and fragments of fine mosaic, 
midoubteJly lielonging to the Clinstian Church on the summit, of 
whidi we shall speak later. 

The firiginal Byzantine buildings appear from their plan to have 
betrn used as barracks or storerocans. Quantities «)f burned wood 
and badly broken and smoke (liscolored mosaic floors proved tlmt 
they had lieen destroyed by fia». Water fnini the nxifs was carried 
off through round pipes usually built intti the angles of the walls 
and under the tloors to cisterns. All connect tons were rendered 
wntertight by a coating 'a' cement. Waste water was conveyed 
through stone or brick drains lined with plaster and covered with 
t iles to outlets in the exterior walls. 

Behiw this level was finely preserved masonry of a third periotl 
not yet fully cleared. The stones were regularly coursed and laid 
in the system usually associated with Roman work. 

The large buildings on the lower terrace rliil not extend as far as 
the gate, a considerable space between being filled in with poorly 
constnictcvl houses and a vaulted chaml)er, pn>babty a cistern. In 
its present form the gale is not earlier than the Byzantine or may be 
even as late as the Arab period. It tvas, however, built on the 
site <jf an earlier entrance clearly marked by the lines of the original 
pavement and by some massive foundations just outside the opening. 
Blocks of varying shapes, drums and capitals of columns and pedestals 
had been used in the side walls of the gate, and at a still later period, 
a caring of rough stones had narroweil the road inside the wall. 'I’he 
gale itself' was no (loubt closed with heavy VitHKlen doors turning in 
stone sockets and fastened by a thick bar, wluch when not in use slid 
back out of sight in a deep channel left in the masonry. ITus recess 
as well os the shallower one on the opposite side hi which the end w'as 
held Wiis found intact. The street inside the gate extended sonic 50 
metres eastWcirds in a gentle incline, then made an abrupt bend to the 
south. Beyond this point it has not yet beeti fnllmved but clearly 
ascended to the summit. The earlier paving stones were placed 
systematically, while later repairs, of larger blocks, had Ixjen laid 
less regularly. 
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The siminiii oUerc'd for Hic most part a fairly level surface with 
several small nibble walls siill traceable. Aa angle of heavT masoni^ 
projected at the northwest, while along the southern enrl a low 
rifige of debris suggested tJie existence of some large structure. The 
first stratum uncovered here containt'd another part of the Arali 
town, the floor level only to I nietre below the surface. A wide 
straight street, oriouiated nearly due cast ami U'cst. divided it into 
two equal parts. The majority of the houses were constnicted 
in accordance with this axis and only near the east edge, where 
existing m'iiUs had becri ulilincd, did certain of the rooms lack sym¬ 
metry. Narrower passages braucheiJ off north and soutJt from the 
main thoroughfare, that to the north licjtig paved with stone. The 
surface of the main street hail large patclies of pavement composeil 
of fragments of white marble tiles roughly rclaitl. 'rhrcc fine Byzan- 
tinc capitals and a base, of white marble, had been set up as scats 
beside the outer doors of houses. Near the western end, half bunt'd 
in the filling of tlie street, was a sliaft of green and white streaked 
nuirble with three inscriptions on the upper exposed surface. One 
was in Hebrew script of about the 8ih centmy^ the other two in 
Araltic. The more legible of the latter stated that it had been vmtien 
by Mv^hanundl the Sf>ii i>f Saced the son of 11 Khattab the Sabah? 
in the muntli of Rabee the second in the year 170 A. H. (« 784 A, D.). 

t.)ti ihc right of the street. ne.ar the sViaft was a small room used 
jis a mosciue with a tuihrnb (prayer niche) modelled in white stucco. 
1'he floor was of white plaster concealing u mosaic of squares and 
cros-stss, that vras. later found U> fonn part of a larger st;heme. Other 
sections of mosaic of ditlerent patterns wm* imfx>vcrcf1 in Uie same 
vicinity. These were all partly built over by the later walls and 
dearly belonged to *m ciirlitr nrm-Moslein structure. V\ e had already 
found in the Jtbris of the slope inmierous pieces of can'ed marble 
copings and lermccs [xiintiiig to the oxislencc of an important edifice 
on tbt summit, possibly a Christian church. I bis liecame more 
proljable after the removal of the ridge at the southern end had 
revealed a small vaulted monastic bwiliiiug. *\l the eastern end was 
a bakery* with an iwen built in two suiierimposeti parts. The 
lower furnace compartmetit was covered vvith a flat <loni€ of 
leaked brick- The fire was replcnishetl thrmigh a short low arched 
tunnel connected with a tiny outer enclosure. The wen afjove, of 
similar cfjustmciion, bad a door with a unde iJTojectitig ledge or 
counter «>pening into the main room, liere were found fragments 
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of several lai^e Hat baKalt miHstones, As there could not have been 
power at this elevation sufficient to operate a grist mill, these must 
have been brought here for some other purpose. 

Next to the bakery a large cemented cistern with a l>arrel 
vault rising above the level of the neighboririg floors. The opening 
on its top platftJTTTi from which the W'atcr w-as riraw'n, wa.s retiched 
by a shiirt flight of narrow steps. 

Almost half of the lower floor of the monastery w-as occnpicfl by 
the refectory. Over this was perhaps the dormitory, as outside the 
wall were the remains of a double stairca-se. The refecton' had tables 
and seats lengthwise of the hall. A course of iK.-aiitifully dressed 
and fitted n^asomy—left from a previous wall—served for the table 
on the right, while several broken columns supported either a wooden 
or a stone top on the left. Stone benches were btiilt in between 
the vaulting piers on cither side, and rcjws of rough blocks formed 
seats flown the centre, A sarcophagus at one end provided a place 
for ablutions. 

T had presumed that the church had betm built in the tisual 
basilica style. When the excavations disclosed only the vestigeii of 
mosaic floors it appeared as though the whole siriicture, if such had 
existed, must have been swept a\ray completely by the Mostern con¬ 
querors. It was therefore without much hope of finding anything 
lieyond such portions of foundations as might have been spared in 
the wholesale destruction and subsequent rebuilding, that I began 
the removal of the Arab houses. But almost at once the workmen 
came upon several large door sills. Their positions did not conform 
to any pi>ssihle rectangular plan and were arranged radially, whether 
from a common centre or not could not be determined at the moment. 
By follomng out the foundations on which they rcstetl a circular 
diurch was brought to light. There are several chiuichcs with this 
form dating to the 7th century A. D., knuum in Palestine and Syria. 
'ITiat at Busrah in the Hiiuran is a close parallel to the one just 
excavated at lieisan. Our building is practically Cfjmplete as t<t plan 
and sufficient material was found to give us a fairly accurate concep¬ 
tion of its details. 

Across the entire western front, at right angles to the main axis, 
exteufled a vestibule, floored with small squares of red and white 
stone tiles kid diagfmally within a narrow marble border. Tiiis had 
no traceable entrance at the front, but at the northern end were 
remains of a flight of steps approached by a sloping causeway similar 
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to that at the gate. 'Hie vest.it/iile gave at'cess to the main pari of 
the chxireh, about metres in Tliametcr. I’hc hea\HeT of its two 
concentric foundations carrieil the exterior wall which had dix/rs 
into chambers at the comers, making it appear approsimately stiuare 
in plan. The inner i^'alt had a n'ide coping anti supported columns. 
Eight of these have l.iecn fountl and while the exact position and 
aiTangement cannot he determined wiili accuracy, the fact that the 
colutniiB lay in pairs and certainly mif very far from their original 
positions around the wall, suggestctl a series of wHde openings each 
di^^dt'd by two shafts alternating with si'did ivalls. The capitals and 
bases had all been removed and only the four foimd in the upper 
straLutn and two addits<jnal bases recovereii man the cltbris in the 
motiEistm' seem to have Ijcen preserved, 'rhey vrerc of w'^hite marble. 
The bases Imd the usual Attic contour and the Corinthian capitals 
were of good proptirtions and well cut details. The shafts, of sHghlh’ 
varying dimensions, averaged -1.20 metres in length. Others besides 
the one already mentioneti as fi/und in the Arab street tiore rtidely 
chiselled Arabic inscriptions. At the eastern eml of the axis wiis ihe 
apse, a haig and rather mirr<*w- chamlrt?r with a semicircular i!nd 
projecting well t/eyond the lino of the rear wall, f if this only the 
incomplete foundation walls remained. The continuity of the 
columnwl i^sTtirm of the rotonflo was interci^tcd by the sidi;- walls 
cii the apse ajtd another section adjoining the vi>slibule h:n,l likc- 
wxsc lax-n partitionetl off. 1'he latter was paved with the square 
pcitiemed mosaic nienLionotl previously as Itavtng been uncovere*! 
in the 'I'hc other parts had tlrvirs of black and wlnte stone 

squares laul diag(;jTially. (.ht either side of lIic cm ranee from the 
vestilailc h:ul iiccn large niches with mosaics specially flestgned ft'r 
the semicircular plan. C.hily the one at the soiithw’cst was in siiii 
and near it were found two jars containing liny gililwl and delicately 
ctilorwl red, yelhiw. blue and gmm glass tesserae. L'nfcTtiinatdy no 
clue could be obtained to the decorative sclieme. In etuly churches 
the use of such tesserae whu restricted tf i the upper portions of walls 
and to the in tenor of domes. 

The central rottnido hatl a Hmxr pitved with white mari.ile; lings 
which was slightly lower than the rest of the cluirrh. 1 1 was probablv 
domed. A channel extending arfmnd nearly the whole circumference 
tUmbtless served to collect and cany off the water coming througli 
an opening in the ilotnc. l Uis canal and others from differenl. 
chambers draincrl into the large cistern in the monastery. 
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Thp intprior of ihe church was lighted with broTiKC lamps sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling by chains ijf the same tnaterial. A imnrilier 
of nearly perfect specimens have been found already. 'I'hey were 
round nr sciuate frames with four or six holes for the glass iwcptacles 
con taming the oil. Precisely similar lamps are used throughout 
the East in hum Jem times. 

As the work pnxeeded it becairM' iiuire luid niFjire apparent that 
the circular church had after all been built over an earlier rectangular 
basilica—either early Cliristian or late Roman, ^'he^e is t'vidence 
that the vestibule and the room ai the northwest formeil pan of this 
building, and had been iiicorp{>rateil in the new- plan, 'Phe floor in 
the fonner is similar to one of red aiid white tiles in a large rectangular 
room I'lehiiul the eastern apse, where part the later hoor of the 
rotondo had been laid over tlie tile work. In the north west cm 
chamljcr the mosaic displayed better technique. Tlie design was of 
alternate large and small interlacing circles each ^vith bands of black, 
red and yellow tesserae on a w'hite ground. The bcjrder wiis the nstial 
guilloche in similar colors. It had l)een burned and the drculnr walls 
had cut off one of its comers. 

The first basilica had a drainage system crwiforming to its 
rectangular plan, but being on the same level the can als had been 
cut through and partly blocked by those of the kiter building. They 
had drained into an entirely different cistern cast of the vestibule 
found partly filled with drums of large columns aiul fragments <»f 
architectural members of corresjiondjng scale. 

During the excavations on the summit a vertical shaft was 
sunk near the southwestern side where no pavements or walls W'^ere 
in situ. At a depth of metres from the surface we found a large 
basalt stde with an Egypliaji inscription of Sety I. I.V13~1292 B. C. 
This lay on its side, with one edge broken aivay and the inscribed 
face badly weathered. It was not in its original position aiifl had 
evidently lieen reused, as the upper pcniion containing pari of a 
relief panel hod been cut off. Tlie stele Ih:3ts twenty lines of liiero- 
gli-pha in which mention is luatie of the S>Tiaiis. So far as it ha.s 
been decipheretl the inscription is made up mainly of the usual 
laudatory attributes of the king, 

I'hrotighout the entire period of four months the wtirk of the 
expedition progressed smoc^thly and rapidly due in no small measure 
to the assistance rendered by the various Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Palestine. The portable railway lent by the Department 
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of Antiquities grcAtly lightened the laljor of excavation. The R^- 
way Administration, besides granting special transport facilities, 
permitted us the use of the watting room of the Beisan ^station as an 
office and storeroom for cmr records and finds. It is with great 
satisfaction that we look fon^ard to carrying on in future ^'ears 
tintler such kindly auspices. „ r. r. 
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RECENT DlSCOVER'i' OF ANCIENT 
WAMPUM BEL'I S 


D l'RlKG the summer of 1921, Poct-it Gf»nlon, the Ditect-nr of 
the Museum, in company wjth Ufxtor Leon Legrain, pjiid a 
visit to the Cathedral at Chartres, FramJe. and discovered 
in the cn^pt of the Cathe<!ral in the Chapel tjf Saint Sandmen and 
Saint Potentien. a gilded wtwjden frame amtaining two wampum 
holts made by the American Indians. One of these was prcsenteiJ 
by ihr Hurons in 1674 and the other by the Atmaquis in 1699. 

The Htirort belt is l.44a m. long and 7 un. wide. Upon the 
ground of white I'cads there is the legen<l in blue lieads with letters. 
45 mm. high, VIRGINI PARITUKAE VOTUM HURONUM, 
The offering of the Huront to the Virgin who shall bring forth ti 
Son. The belt was bordered with a sort of ejnbrvndery in red 
porcupine quills. 

I he Ahimqui IxfU is 2. IS rt^. long and 15 cm. high, ha\dng a 
legend in white letters 10 cm. high upon a hackgrouud of blue beads, 
MATRl VIRGINI ABNAgU.\EI. D. 1 ). 

These belts are of so much interest ihai a slifiri historicid 
account would seem desirable. IVheti Champlain discovered the 
Saint I.jiwTence in IfiOH, he fountl the Huron Indians of the ntzigh- 
l>orho(Kl currying on herct* utirfan' wdth their neighbors, the Iro¬ 
quois. By giving the Ifitrrms firearms and other assistance, Cham¬ 
plain made such firm friends of the Ilurons that they willingly 
accepted the French missiimK which came to them later on. The 
French estahlish(!(,l trading posts on tlie Stiint Law*rt*nce at Three 
Rivers ami elsewhere and the Htjnins made atmiml trips for trading 
purposes. The Indians invit«I the missionaries into their cviiinlrv 
and tn 1615 the Recollect Fathers accejdcil their invitation and 
esiablishe^l the first mission. 'Fhe Jesuits began their labon; wdth 
the adveiii «f Fatlicr Brebetif in Hunmia in 1626', but these mis¬ 
sions all came to an cjirl in Ib.'irj with the dcstmction of the Huron 
Ctimmoiiwcalth by the Iroquois. By I64.t. llu- Iroquois had obcaine<l 
four huitdrctl guns front the IDtitch and this advantage 
encourtigcd them u* make their fiiml invasion of Huron country 
and enaLacd them to overcome the ftchle rc-sisUince the Hurons, 
A nuiidier of Hunms wintered in Quebec- in 1649 and did not return 
to ihcir owm countn' after they learned fff the desolation made by 
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the Ircxjuoiij but were placed oti land belonging to the Jesuits at 
Bcauport. These were joined by Huron fugitives who came down 
to Quebec to seek protection and in 1G51 they moved to Orleans 
I slant! wliich had been bought for them. Here a mission house 
w*as erected near their sttxrkaded bark lotlges. They numbered 
in all some five ftr six hundred persons. Here tliey w'ere again 
attacketl by the Irotptoiis and h few of them were given refuge by 
the French at Qutfbec until peace was declared betTween the French 
and the Iroquois in 1666. The Hurons then withdrew about five 
miles from the town where the rnissioiiaries arranged theii' lodges 
about a st^uare and built in the middle of it a church to which Father 
Chimmunol added a chapel patterned after the Casa Sancta Lorettc 
in Italy and now known as Old Lorette. 

One of the earliest missionaries sent to the Hurons wiis the 
Reverend Martin Bouvart. a member of a prominent family of 
Chartres, He was ii descendant of the famous Bouvart whti was 
difCtor to I»uis XV. Father Bouvart was vtny proud of the city 
of his birth and greatly devoted to the patron Lady of the city. 
He wiiii lond of telling the Indians about the Lady of Chartres and 
of her great miracles arul of the ceremonies in the church. These 
talks apixralcil to the imagination of the Indians and they decided 
lo s<*n<l to the Lady of Chartres some evidence of their piety. In 
itioking their offering. they selecttd the thing w'hich was most 
precious among them, the wanipiim beads "which they used as monc5% 
They made the lick as above described in 1676. Falber BtmvTirt 
wrote in the Humn langiuige the vow* tjf the savages trp the I^idy 
of Cbiittres; then he translated it into French and sent this along 
with the bell to the Chapter of Chartres when* it was received 
in 1678. 

Their vow. which iollows, is interesting in showing the influence 
of the missionary teaching upon the iinagination of the natives. 

PRA\TiR OF THE KURONB OF LORETTE JN NEW 
FR.^N'CE Tf) OI R L.ADY OF CH.ARTRES 

Blcs-scd Virgin, what joy we feel that, even l«;fure our liirth, 
the town of tlhartres built ft*r ytai a chiuch wdih this inscriplton: 

To the Virgin who shall bring forth a son.’ Oh. how happy are 
the Gentlemen of C hartres, and how great are their merits for Ixnng 
your first servantsl .Mas! inc<Jtuparable mother of Cod, it is quite 
the opposite with us poor Huron®; we have the misfortune of having 
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bet'n Lbe last tu Wiuav aitfl honor you. Bin can we not, at lea!>t. 
now repair our fault by niakiug up. in &jmi' manner, for all ihe tinio 
in which we have not .worshiped you? 'I'his is. Blessed \'irjpn, 
what we are trtiay doing, in connecting ourselves with the tScntle* 
men of Chartres, that we may have nith them only one niinfl, one 
heart, and one mouth, to praise you, to love you, to serve you. 
We entreat them, then, to present to you in our namv. and ffjr 
ns all. the services which they have ever rendered yon, Ves. it 
will l>t‘ they ifor we shall hope that they will not refuse ua}, it will 
be they, who, in so far as it is possible, will tHscharge our oliligi’ 
Lions Vicfore you; while their fervor will make amiuids for our slack¬ 
ness, their knoivledgc for our ignorance, iheir riches for our poverty, 
Furthermore, Virgin mother of Chxl, although you have already 
hrouglit forth ytnir s*»n. that will ni>t prevent ns frtm folh-twHug the 
example of the (lenlltTnen of Chailrcs, in honoring you. vwn nfnv, 
UTuh’r ihe title nf ‘tht; \'irgin who shall bring iurtii a son,' since it 
depends rmlv upon you, in remaining alwaj^ n virgin, to have us 
for your children, ,^5 wo honor you hinro in a chnpd like the htnise 
in which you have given to Ciorl a human life, we hope that you 
will in it give us spiritual life. Thus it tsHll lie that, Iwing always 
a tirgin. you v.nll 1/e alw a mother- fine who not only btus given 
birth, or is giving birth, hut who wall al\^-ays give birth until 
is perfectly formed in us all. It is this that wne ask in iircHetniiig 
YOU this collar, as a .-rign that we are hotuul to Vf/u as your slaves. 


'rhv Chapter f>f Clmrires was so well plca.scd with the prayer 
and the gift of the Hunms that they ilecided to send them a present 
that would purpeiuate anmng them the mcmfirj' of their cdukv- 
enttion lo the Ijwly of Chartres. Ehj. tbreo years laicr, in order 
to foster the Keal of thcstJ gofwl and faithful savages, the Chaiiicr 
Hcnt to them a large silver shirt filled with relies, fhi the frr/nl of 
the shirt, they engravt'd a Virgin hultiing her Son, inside a forest 
cave just as the old Druids did tu:cordinfi to the tnidiiirm of Cliart-rx-s. 

Four years before Champlain arnv&l on the banks of the 
Hi. l^wrence. the French had landed in .\ctidie to the [XAUh where 
they were fttvoratdy received by the .^hnaciuis Indians. The 
Almaquis formed an early attachment for the French chielly through 
the influence of these missionaries and carrier I on an almost cnnsi.ant. 
war with the English until the fall of the French power in America. 
.\s the w'hiles encroachexi on them, the Abnaquis gmdually ivith- 
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<irew to Canada and settled chi fly at Becancour and SiUery, The 
descendants uf those who migrated from Maine together with the 
reninanis of other Xew England tribes are now In Saint Francis 
and Bocancour where they number some three or four hundred. 
Some of these Abnaiiuis Christians were present at Lorette in 1680 
Tvhen the relic sent by the CImpier of Chartres to the Huroiis was 
received. They came home and told their people about the mag¬ 
nificent presefit that their ueighl>fn's had rcceivod from the eastern 
Fathers. They also began to talk about the miracles of the Ladj» 
of Chrtnres and decided that they' too should consecrate themselves 
Ui the Virgin of Chartres and asked the Chapter of the city* to join 
with them m a common League of Prayer: so, in 1691, the Chapter 
received a liox which enclosed the vow of the Abnaquk to the Virgin 
of Chartres. In turn, the Chapter decided to send to them also, 
as to the Httttnis. a small silver slifrt full of relics. 

In 1699, Father Vinexmte Bigot proposed to the Abnaquis 
Indians tliat they send a letter to the Chapter of Chartres with a 
present for the Virgin. The savages approved the idea and on 
January' 27, 17(K>, the Chapter received a bos ooniaining a letter 
fimn Father Bigot and a letter from the Abnaquis thanking the 
Chapter for their former present, and a belt of wampum ccimposed 
<tf eleven thousand beads eciual to the number of mernbers of the 
Abnaquis tribe. The Chapter in rect>gnitifm of this gift, asked 
the trustees of the Cathednd to have a silver figure of the holy 
Virgin made, tw'o marks in weight, on the model of the statue in 
the crypt, to be sent ns a present to the Abnaquis Church. The 
statue according to the contract made with the goldsmith in Paris 
was to stand nine inches high and to weigh nine marks. In 1703 
a letter was received by the Chapter acknowledging the receipt 
of the present by the Abnaquis. 

It w'<m!d seem from Ihc letters from the missionaries as pub¬ 
lished in the Jesuit Relations 1654-1656 that the Indians were 
very tarh' encouraged to malic gifts of wampum on Sundays to 
the Virgin. " Each rmc giving a porcelain* bead for each ro.sarj' 

• Jh the wtrrd U 3^1 IHc prjfiJtfi in tlirir K^nrmunkiitinna about 

n^rrrtriL-cw to thu licvi'.ti tho wwmpuit! bell a. Ii ihttX thfl cmilij have tm J 

bill litE.lv ifiivtwE 111 thv TU4IIV0 urr% uml asiJ ^nM^iinn ijf llte Tbi* Rfie 

Xhv bJi^V£ WftcnpmTi iir kHcU ttEmcy mA^U Itt tw o^lwu« fioiH Ui* waccr dom iitiil 

iW tLhwi intvrrtft tlin Wt» b thnt ibey iiw llu' purNeat cf wbith an aiuhcinrtc 

atTniitit dtii] A. liKviJ tintC' Mver, w*s Luo*' il^wir fiuili coinirttir I'nxJy frotti thit tifric t lifty 
wvn? triAito uEuit Tfwbiy-—lii'iToa. 
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rt'died iluriiig ihe week. The iiiin^};tT of these beads rniis sc^me* 
limes as lush ns seven (*r eight hurilfefl. And their *k-votioii has 
prompted them tu make collats of these in the style of embroldcn" 
in which hy interweaving be«'ids fit viokl and white pureelaiti, they 
write what they' wish to say in honor of the Virgin. They have 
formed a kind public treastiry which they use in helping the 
prjTpr. \Vc aid them in incrvjtsing Ihu} little treasurt' hy adding 
the ofTerin^ t'f cltarily from the members of the Congregation 
<'f the Prfjfesst.‘d Htmse at Paris. 

"These gtxid Huron nremhers tjf the Church meecing together 
a short time ago to give thanks in their own peculiar matintT. resolvwl 
14* semi to the Congregation of <.)ur hady of the Professed Hovise 
of the Society of Jesus at Paris frinn the Huron Christians of the 
Ctmgregatifui of Sriiut Mary <5n the Island of Orleans near t^iebtic, 
a C4*llar on which arc written in black beads upon a w hitc background, 
the w'wds 'A\TS MAJ<IA GKATlx'V PbEXA,' and they* Ijegged me 
to accompany this devout offering of theirs with a letter which t 
wTote in their name upon hirchhark, oxir substitute for paper, the 
tfOTtslatiun of which is as follows; ’Receive, tj Lady of Heaven, 
this present offered to ycni liy the chosen ones of yovir Huron servants. 
It is a collar full of hidden meanitig. [l is ecjmposted of our finest 
pearls. It is inspired ami enriched hy ilie uiterEinces and the greet¬ 
ings given yem of old l>y the angel Ciaf)riel We have nothing more 
precious in our hands ,and nothing holier in tmr hearts for pre.'Jcnting 
to yrnj and for gaiuing us the kingrlotn of hea'i'cii through your 
mediatiou,' 

This would seem to be the first act of presrniatinn of a wampum 
ln^ti to the stjcieiies at htime but the hitcr lustorv of this belt is 
unknown. 

It seems to have I (ten the ciistorr to lake up collections of 
wampum 1>cads nt the Sunday s^'rvievs and to flcwinitc the cross 
with hells nuidc of red porcupine C|uills as oflerings lo ttie \^rgin. 
f )n Gosl Friday 17(*7, <1 plaif was pliuHsl near the cmcifix in Saint 
Mary's and more than four thfmsaiid beads were collected as an 
<jiTcritig u* tlie Virgin, Many td these, a1i>ng with others from the 
collections, were nuide up into belts, and collars and usccl to 
decorate ilie beams of the Chapel. In Jh77. the Mission al I,orette 
sent to the Sauh Mis,sion a c<;Tlhir or belt to encotimgt them in 
their faith and this tiell was attached n.o one of the beams of the 
Chapel 
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Note 1. Father Jacques BiffOt came to Canada m 1679 and 
ill 1681 was sent to the Mission of Svllety and for more than twenty- 
five wars, he labored ainong the misisidns of Canada. His tirother^ 
Vincente Bigot, came out to Canada to assist him at Sillery 
in 1680. 

Note 2. Father Joseph Marie Cliatmioaot arrived in Canada 
after three months rough vot’age on the first of August 1639, going 
immediately to Uie Hurons where he spent the rest of his life of 
more than forty years among the missions. 

Note 3, The andent relics poss^sed by the Church at 
Chartres Ijefore the Revolution were placed in three different parts 
of the choir, on both sides and behind the main altar. This was* 
called the Treasury’. ’'iTie holy shrine was placed at the farther 
end while above it and close to the ceiling was placed the Huron 
and. Abnaquis l»elts. These two belts fortunately escaped the 
hands of the vandals at the time of the Rwoluticm and still remain 
as a part of the Treasun,". 

W. C. F. 
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LAND OTTER-MAN 



'HE title of this article is not thai ol a myth, hut a name of 


a war caucw:. The cartoe which bore this syrnboHc naiire 


was never used in battle, but its name was an outcome of 
afterwit, the thought which comes to a warrior after fierce warfare. 

The canoe no longer exists but Lhe figurehead rests in the 
Uni\-ersity Museum and was obtained hy me in the year 19IS at 
Sitka iu Alaska when I was working for the Museum among the 
people of my ow-n tribe* It is flark with age and like other object^s 
inherited from the past \ms its origin preserved in oral tradition. 

The effigy is carved from one piece red cedar wood, measuring 
about thirty dght inches in length. Tts cj'cs are inlaid "with the 
blue abalone shell; and on the head are fastened locks of human 
hair. Whether this hair had been that of a slain enemy or that of 
a slave is not known. If it had been that of the former the account 
of its taking, and the reason for its use, on such occasion as the 
one fcfT w^hicli the canoe head was made, would never have been 
tnade known, because such account, and reason would have only 
tended to renew the feeling of enmity. It was possible, howet'cr, 
that most warriors would have assumed much pride in owitcrship 
of an object bearing such ornamentation as find been acciuired 
through a great danger, but if such had been in the case stated, the 
idea must have liecn strictly personal. 

The carving is by no means artistic or beautiful. To stime of 
the visitors to the University Museum, where it has now taken its 
final place, it may appear hideous, but even among the women 
folks and some children at its own native home, it liad often exdted 
an unpleasant feeling. But it is a rejireaciitatioii of a man’s prai- 
tion in tvar. and never intended to sen.'c any other puiposc. In 
truth, there is nothing relating to war which can l>e very pleasing 
or lieautifiiT, except., perhaps, a picturesciuc battle viewed frf>ro a 
safe distance, '[iierefore, only a man of war in whose tvay had 
wandered a remnant of good fortune which enabled him to escape 
a great danger, can recogniKc in this old piece of carving one of the 
characters which appeared in the lasting nightnmre of hia e,xperiences 
in W'ar. 

The geographical divisions of the Tiingit irilx^ api>ear to have 
created more rivalry* than the social divisions in tvarfare and feeling 
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would often incite the VTatb of ci miin of one locfllity enough to 
take arms against his own kin of another. This led to war between 
the two leading clans of the same natirm, a war that is still recalletl 
in stories handed down. One of iliese clans resided at Chilkat and 
the other at Sitka, 

jVfter that great war which for a lime convulsed the two chins, 
the Strain became relaxed in Chilkat and in Sitka; conditiotis uverc 
unlike what they had been during the grim years that had jjaisetL 
and once more a common man, like a mannot after severe winter 


FumrtiTi'tait of ihff Ancient Wisr Cimop, Uinif flttw-Mnn, 
Fic, 



weather wt^nt about in calniness, for danger firmt a rival was no 
longer imminent, and only peace wns in view. 

With them now remained the task of adjusting Tiiuttial oViligft- 
tions; negotiations wen? in progress and in. both parties were i«l 
about men who had been given us hostages. Meanwhile, the 
lH?reave<l consoled themselves for ilieif great losses, each with an 
assumet! feeling of pride for sjicrifice in a great cause. For nearly 
thirty years the progress of life in general had been halted and 
compelled to remain at a standstill by the war, but now the rcbuild- 
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ing of family Iiousks. and erectitig of the customary irtomorials 
were rcsutnwl. 

Amid the Klooknah-adi peace uegoiiatitHis there came a 
courier from Gulkai to Sitka, ccuiveyitig an invitation irom the 
Kagiian-tan dan of the Sluvagoo-kat^i nation, to participate In 
the ikdication of the KiUer whale House, in Kluckwan. 'I'hev 
were to he opposite guests to the Ctanab-taedi, their rival at war. 
This mvitation came in at an appropriate lime. It offered a go(xl 
chance (rf meeting long missei^S relatives and there w as also a natural 
■tesire in a warrior to satisfy his perswal curiosity n{ seeing in a 
grtTKl humor his erstwhile furious opponent. Hence, the invitation 
received a unanimous accept ance. and an envoy was immediately 
dispatched to Chilkat with a request to postpone the CTimpletion 
€)f the peace makiiig. As soon as ilie Ganah-tae<li acceptance 
reachetl Sitka, preparation for the great festival was put forward. 

At the first council, an elder had recited some legends and pre- 
ce<lents relating to the choice of a iiEimt* for the parly, and (ither 
important matter that had to he adjusted. Amid other suggt^stions 
which were olTered, one ''if the leading men spoke up thus: 

'' It has iH'Cn s;ud that pritiriLy, other things being oquah dmvild 
govern m iiaiTung the important ihvisions of our party. lUt names 
hestowed l>y our pretlecessors. we know, hav*e the mmt of priority 
and are charactcrhiiio of their time, t have asked myself, why 
should we. in oiur time not be jnstihed in handing down a memorial 
Ilf OUT own nchievL'ments in a simiUit luamier- The parts which 
some fjj you have played in our affairs are the things which our 
successor will look to as we now look to those which have Iwc^n 
acquired l>efore our lime. 

“We are now about to appear before the public, each house¬ 
hold ndoniwl with things wduch it has inherited. lJut wliat have 
we creale‘1 in l>elmlC of those who will succeed us? This, 1 say, is 
the time to add some acciuiremenis, if there are any, to those which 
cfmstilute our pride. 

“There is one thing I have in mind, and it is this; There are 
names of our caitoes. the names bestowed by men of the past, and 
we are now about to put these to use. We cannot walk to Chilkat, 
therefore canoes, being the most important means of our formal 
appearance there, mtist each be^r a name, 'rhe uumlwr of estab- 
lislwHl names is not equal to the number of important tJcr^ons among 
us. There* sits Jinsaiiyi who now approaches the age where he 
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must have recognition. And what is the name of his canoe? Surely, 
we 'wHll not allow him to go with only a bailer in hand, in someone 
elsc*s canoe.” 

Wlien the speaker resoiued his seat all young heads were 
lowered, not as a sign of disapproval to the motion at. hantl, but the 
presence of the modest man in ciuestion must not 1>c embarrassed. 
The silence which followed the motion was finally broken by the 
voice of another leading elder, who spr)ke up thus? 

“It is good that these thijigs are not overlooked, for our 
appearance in Chilkat will prove a critical moment, because we 
ha\'e not appeared there in a long while ami the eyes of the public 
will therefore center upon our party, and iiecause w’e have proved 
such ;* worthy ri%'al at war for the noble men who fonned our 
opposite party will only add more to the critiri.sni of our general 
appearance in that ancient town. 

‘'ll is indeed proper tlmt Jinsatiyi should appear in a canoe 
lajaring a name which will sjmbtdjze bis position in life. At this 
moment we arc not lacking the things which could be applied. 
We will suggest this thing, and we will suggest that, but let me 
make my suggestion first, 

“TSTien I hearabcrtJl his feats, in some of our battles on water. 
I often ill my thoughts likened Jinsatiyi to a land otter. UTien 
the jaws of death were about to close on liim, there seemed to be 
always a mysterious power at hand to snatch him from those jaws, 
i herefore 1 say Land Otter-nian, Iltnv does tliis sound to vour 
ears? I say this name is fitting because it will syniliioliKe Ixildness 
and dexterity and because the l,faTul Utter House inmates are the 
patenuil grandfathers of him who would be master of that canoe." 

The suggestion received unanimous favor, and a figurehead 
for the new canoe was ordered to symViolisic the chosen name. 

The excitement attending the arrival of the Sheetika-quan 
(Sitka-people) at Kluckwan was at its hdght. On the bank of the 
river, in front of the town, sat a group of old men and as the canoes, 
one by one, were piloted upstream they spoke to each other. 

This is the Seal ion CanfH', the master is surely JLsniya who 
inherits the canoe name; and this next one.,— It is the Frog Can^Je 
of the Kiks-adi clan i and here is the Coho Canoe of the Kliarka-ayi 
clan. Indeed, their emblems are well represented. But what 
might be this fmirth one, l^earing the undlstinguishable figure? 
Can someone tdl iis what does this uniamihar object represent?" 
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'*It is Jinsatiyi’s canoe, the Land Otter'inan." 

“Then it is well named, for the feats of that warrior resemble 
those of that animal upon the water.” 

Thus, the first success of the name was that its symbolic effi^ 
w'as immediatclv seized upon and the foundation for its fame in 
later generations was firmly laid. 
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FIVE ROYAL SEAL CYLINDERS 

I 

TiiK OuwEiiT Datuli Roval Skai,. The: Skal of Basha-Ekzl\ 

13. C, 2tm 

ART ami histor\' are interestcfl in tbb small momimetit that has 
Inin unconspicnous m the CollectU)D5 tif the Museum for over 
30 years. It is a limestone cylinder seal, 29 x 16'”'",, that was 
l)Ou{iht by Dr. Haynes at Baghdad on Dec. 23. 1890. It has three 
figures and three lines of inscription engraved, and very- likely Ls the 
oldest dated njyal seal knosvn. hs owner was Basha-Enm, probably 
the first king of the fVth Kish dynasty, about B. C. 2990. .\ocor<i- 
ingly it antedates by Rntr centuries the famims Iniffain seal of King 
Sargani of Akkad, and fixes back toward the third millennium B. C. 
a Etandarfl of art kn(‘>wn formerly as the Gudea style, hs piTJiX'r 
name and Icx^ation should btr the style of the Kchfxi! of Cr, as Mfjnant 
would have it. All of winch is of consetjueace for a closer study <if 
the Mofin Gf.Kl’s figure and of the rites tjf his worshiping at Ur. 



S«n1 lAiJ tni{prr<wj4Ri, C. h. a. 
eic. 21. 


'I'he iriscription in the Akkadian language reads as follows: 

BA4a ^ En-stu Ba^hn-Eiistu 

Ikkar dn>rti>L9 Urt*'' llic TtevrtfHiling liustiAiidTiian of Ci. 
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This title: Ikkar liaraia. is new. That it does really apply to 
a king reigning in antither city, but whose doniimon extended over 
Ur, will hts proved by a comparison ‘with the titles of the kings £if 
I sin and harsa. In this case it ch^es apply to the only known king' 
of that name Bashn-Enzu. who accttnling to a h>cal tradition of 
Kish was tilt son of Azag-Hau, a woman wine merchant, undoubtedly 
a strong character, claimed to tjc the founder of the lATh Kisli 
dvna.stv. and who died probably over buntlred years old. Her son 
BashU'Enzu reignt*^! -25 years in Kish. 

Why Ills tulo of king, Uigah of Kish is not recorded on his seal 
is not clear. We can only surmise that either he flid not dare use 
the title of king, as regent of Ur. or nitire likely that his mother 
,-\zag-Bau being effectively ntler oi Kish, he was associate coregent 
ai Ur. This is not ivitlumt parallel in history. When (hniil-Sin 
later on was king of Ur and of the four parts of the world, at the 
same time the city fif Ur ivas under the contnil of a certain hugal 
magurri with the title of patesi. And the very last Bfibykinian 
king Bf'bshar-iisiir was coregcnl with his father Nabu^na'id, accord¬ 
ing to the famous inscription diiscoi erwl precisely at l*r. We shouhl 
not Ite far fn^m tniih in supiwsing that liic seal of Bashn-Eiuju was 
dit>coverc<l in the mins of MuQajjjfir. 

Ikkani. the hnslandnian. is just the counterpart of re'ii, tsib). 
the pastor, tK»tH used a.s lilk-s for regent of cities. In connection 
with the names of cities eniunerati^d :is being under their dominiem, 
the kings used various titles which arc worth while considering. 
Royally, taira-higfih and pastorate, nam sil-. arc general tcrmii that 
apply to tlte whole W(irld. or to the four parts of the iioiverKCr known 
to them. The great ('ickI of .\ii>piir, Enlil, the lord of all lands, was 
trusted with the f><over to confer such a title. No real king, unlets 
he was recognized as such at the central shrine of .Nippur, f ‘ppisiio 
to the title of king as a jHiwer over many cities, the title of patesi. 
was limited to uiH* city. It auricd along wtli it a religious meaning. 
The (i:itt*si was a prince, tnistee of the gtMl and hcail fff the city 
that dcvctfipe^l round a local shrine. .No king would claim being 
a patesi. but he would have many patesis at the head of various 
cities of his empire. The next step was to make of them regular 
oflktals appointed omx' a year, while the king kept for hinistilf tlic 
lAle of religious protector of the famous shrines of important cities. 
iJne king, Lugal kigub-nldudu exprc-s-swlly that lie unitwl 

into his hand religious, nam-cn. and political power, nam-hi gal-da. 
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The high ^Tl!lter mark of that tendency was to ciill and worship the 
king as a gn<l. Naram^Siti was caLted the Gtid of Akkad. Divin¬ 
ation was a regular process under the kings of the ITT Ur dynasty. 
We may remember it in time when we have to decide whether the 
figure of the king or that of tlie Mtxm Gixi is represented on their 
sea! cydinders. 

Tlte various titles of protectors of cities are not ustKl indis¬ 
criminately. They are either of civil or of more purely religious 
import. Civil titles are pastor: sib, nakid: caretaker: ua; sup¬ 
porter: sagul: husbandman: engar. Purely religions titles are 
cormected with priest, di^nner, intcrjjreier; en, me, iSib, ninni-nti- 
tum, sag-lt-tar. The kings of Isin were usually pasttirs of Nippur 
and Ur, and priests at Eridu and Uruk. Two of them instead of 
pastors of Ur, use precisely the same title of hnsbaridman, engar, as 
Basha Enzvi. They are Kings Fiur-Sin and LibiUlshiar of Isin, the 
strong or faithful husbandmen T)f Ur. The same title again is 
claimed by Nur-lrnmer and Rim-Sin of the l-arsia dynasty. 

Neverfailing or everlasting husbandman: ikkar darala, is an 
old uncommon Akkadian form. Expressions like: my eternal 
lordship, belutija darati; evortasting liays, um£ damti, are known. 
But the form, darata, is isolated, and not found ontside of the proper 
name Darata-a-a. A rare name,'' Dungi-sib-dari, Dujtgi the eternal 
pastor is anyhow* built in the same jnanner. 

Before describing the scene engrav'cd in the classical style of 
the Sch>wl of Ur. wc may rememlxT that all the kings of Istu, pastors 
or husbandmen of Ur, were by special favor and in a mystic way: 
Ifclovcd hnsltand of the Gixhless Ninni, the Tshiar of Uruk — 
dam kiag N'inni. The wife of the Moon God worshiped along 
with Itim in the temple of Ur. was Ningul, the great lady mother of 
Ur. But ,\'inTU-I$bUir was his daughter. Under the name of Nin- 
Insina, she was like her mother called the great lady, umther of the 
land, luiigal, amakalama. Hanimunibi traces his royal descent 
to the Moon Gixl. he has a special care fur the city of Ur, anti is a 
great favourite w'ilh his famous daughter ishtar. 

The most natural and freqvium design of the School of Ur 
represents the appr^jach of one or more wtirshiper to a seated god. 
The scene has been neatly siimmetl up with its details by W, 11. 
Ward. The seated god is a dignified figure in a long gamicnt, 
ustuilly flounced, w'ith a homed turban, either two horned or many 
horned fbraided), and with a hmg beard and one hand lifted, per¬ 
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haps holdinf! a vase or a rod and a rinfj. In the oldest form a naked 
worshiper carries a goiit a.s offering, wliile a female scr\'ant, clothed 
in a long shawl, follows with a pail. In the simplest form a fnngle 
worshiper stands before the g(xl, with or wnthoiit a goat. More 
usnally there are 2 or 3 or 4 approaching figures. Frequently the 
worshiper is led to the god by the hand held by a female figure- 
Both of them are holdiiTg their free hand up in token of w’orship. 
They may be followed by another female figure holding up both 
hands tn the same attitude of worship, or perhaps by a servant 
often nude carrying a piiil or basket for an offering. 

The w<jrshiper is usually shaven anrl beardless, and wears a 
fringed shawl. The standing and leading female figures are clothed 
in a flounced garment, or a sidipler plaited rolw;. Their hcadflress 
is the high pointed homed turban rjr crown wom by the gods. And 
so they arc in fact. The seated god always wears the rich flounced 
garment- He is never sha^'en. His homed lieadrlress is replaced 
in the Gudea period by a plain and low* turban worn by the kings. 
His long Iwiani is hanging on his breast, 

A crescent of the flat style as an emblem on the field, is more 
fretiuent in the early art. Later iho crescent is nearer a half drcle. 

On the most remarkaldc cylindei's of this style, the seal cylintler 
of the rr*Engur the foundtrT of the III Ur dynasty, the god’s 
seat shows special features in the shape of ox’.s legs anrl a l>ack which 
are unusual but iioi; uniciue. 

The new cj'linder ailord.s us a rru.'rc complete survey of the 
style of Ur and its evolution for ovxt six conluries. We will study 
in ilctails: garments, Llirfines, headdresses, crescents, bulls, go/ls 
and gofldesses, represented on the cylinder seals of Ur, and try to 
reach some conclusions as to the meaning of changes occurring in 
lime, 

Gartiients. Tboro was n regular scale of garment from the 
richest royal cloth down to ilie simplest loin clolb. The richest 
«’tM>lcn doth, the kamsakes of the Greek tradition, was used for 
fli iunced rtdtcs, as worn by the more import am and seated god. 
The goddess leading the wonihiper may Ijc dotbed in the same rich 
nuttcrial. Which would lead us lo suspect that she is the wife of 
the god, or a special high ranking protector of the worshiper, Gudea 
wa.s Idl by his private gtxl Mingi&-Ki<ia, The ne,xi sort of cloth serves 
to make the long plaitci.1 rolx'S of attendant gr>ddcs.ses. The wor¬ 
shiper usually wears a long plain fringetl shawl, opening in from, 
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rathtfr ihntwti ovar his first gamtent nr shirt reaeUina lo the It nee, 
and held round the by a belt. The servant, if not iiude, wi3'ulrl 
wear a short Inin doth. Sr# runs the scale of dignitarivit as expre-ssed 
l)y gamienis. 

Hirnnes, More than ten years ago we poiivted out that a 
special throne with four legs, no l>acfc. and aivererl with three rows 
of wfxiler kaonfikfii, is a tmrktHl featvrre of the Ur style, first lound 
under King IJimgi cf tho III Vr dtniaaty, and which disapitears 
with the ruins of the same dvimsiy- Ur-Engur the head of the same 
dynasty still retained a throne with ox's legs anti a hack, on his seal, 
The gotidess nu the seal of llasha^Enan is seated on an old fashion 
cubic throne shotdng three tegs on one side. 

Headdresses. The classical headdress of the gtxls—when not 
bare headed or wearing a feather cniwn a.s on the most archaic- 
seals or reliefs—is the high homed turban. 'line plain dot turban 
of Gudeu is a Imman headdres-s. On the head nf tlie gods it is a 
son of breaking ijIT the tradition. In connection with the new 
style of throne meiitioned above, and adopted at the same time, 
it can Ije explaineil only by the actual worship of the king of I'r as 
a god, and his iclenitfication with the Mcxni Goil, \\’‘hcre the sc'jatcd 
figure, instead of the l>earded McH>n God, shows an entirly shaven 
and shorn, man, we did not hesitate to see in h a ponrait of King 
Hh Sin—C, B. S. 12570. 'Hie same low turitan wjis kepi later on 
for the figures of Martu the National Arnurm God. 

Crescents, Early fiat crescents are xmilergoing a change 0* a 
■it-mictrcular fi>nn, at the same time as tint turban and kaunakes 
ctiveml thrones appear on the souls. 'I’he cresctriu is the proper 
emblem of the Mwni Coxl, the verj' picture of the new monn, U is 
so much like the bom of a bull, thut the G<wl liimself is called the 
Inilliant yotmg bull heaven, 

Bulls, Seal cylinders with a bull p.-isstiig or jumping into ihe 
lap of the goil, arc very rare, and early, hi a few examples ihu 
gcvl will sh with a bull crouching tinder his feet, another above his 
buTid. a third l-tcliiud him. < ir fx-rhu^Mt a crouching or passing bull 
will fill the field under ;t short inscription. Such a bull is iloubrless 
intentied ns a symlxil of the Mtjon Glu,!. Il is vety ■lifTereni uf the 
wild bull led through a ring in i he nose by the thunder goc! Adnd, 
and often, almost rcguliirly in connection with the lightning fork. 
The Moon Gof] bull, is nut the roaring tiull of storm, hut the crmich’ 
mg animal enclosed in the park. At evening, when the gates of 
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night are opcnefJ it will get up and wander through the pastures 
of licaven. In very old and rare cylinder seals we find a bull crouch¬ 
ing in front of a winged gate. Giigamesh with one knee down holds 
very tight, the cord keeping the door dosed In front of this sym¬ 
bolic group is seated not a god but a goddess. 

Gods and Goddess. The seal of Basha-Enzu, a devotee and 
servant of the Moon God accordu^ to his name, has a figure not 
of the god wHth the long lapis-lazuli b^rd, but of a goddess, clothed 
with the woolen kaunakes and wearing the homed headdress. In 
front of her is a passing bull. The scene is in the best Ur style, 
an<l savours of the rites of the Moon God, She may be a figure of 
Ningal, the great lady mother of Ur, or perhaps of Ninni-Ishtar 
daughter of the Moon God, The difficulty in deciding this point, 
comes from the fact that the symbols—and the animal figures— 
are more imjjortant. and preceded in the course of times the human 
figurations of various gods. The seatcrl god Is always the same 
dignified figure in a long flounced gament and may represent accord¬ 
ing to cases either the Sun God Shamash, or the Moon Goif Sin, or 
the God Ningirsu of Lagash. 

The fact of heing entlironed is important and apply chiefly to 
the main gods patrons of great dties. On seals of King Dungi of 
the III Ut Dynasty, the fire god Nusku, the god of pestilence 
Mcslamta^, are represented as standing with various cmldienis. But 
they were scctmdary gods attached to the court of a main deity. 
The throne is precisely the symbol of the gwl, head and king of a 
big court or shrine. 

We realize by the scene engraved on the present seal that sudt 
a system of constituted priesthwxi rounil a main shrine was well 
dev'<!loped as early as JOOO B. C. But they covdd never supersede 
the old traditional identification with so many animal forms, pre- 
ser\'ed later as symbols of the gods, 

Antither consetiuence of this study is that all cylinders with 
figures dressed woth the early Sumerian iwUicvjat, or showing any 
preference for animal fights or hunting scenes, or mythological 
scenes, have to be placed in scale of lime before ,1000 H. C. 
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II 

Two Royal Seal Cvlintjekb of the Fik^t Dysasty of Bauylon, 
Si'MVAULTM ANU Zaulm, B-C. 2050-19% 

Outside the relief on the Code Stda and sotiw seal impressions 
and reliefs of the time of Hanimurabl, the first Dynasty of Babylon 
has left \is, so far, few rnonuments. Two seals of that Dynasty in 
the Mtisetun collection are mteresting as behinging to earlier kings, 
even to the time when the D\-nasty was first foimded. They supply 
a new standard of the art of engravitig then prevailing, anil confirni 
what we knew about the hislorj* of the land, when Babylon was a 
new capital, for a new race, the Western Semites, the Amorites. 

One is a seal cylinder cut in very dark green serpeittine, 
X was bought by Drs. Peters and Hiirper in Bagh- 

dad, on Jaiiuart', 18S9. 



Seal antt iTTTpttrsBWjn^ C. S. I H L 
Fic. ISp 


The inscriptioTi reads 

'-nr 

Da-gsi-ni-itt Diigania 

WanMl Su-mu-fl-bu'uni SeT%T4nt of Surtiuciliurri 

Sumuabu was the founder of the first Babylonian Dynasty and reigned 
15 years. 
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The other is a seal cylinder carelessly cut in a reddish limeslone, 
20 X 16'"“'' It was bought, probably in 1891, by Dr. Peters at 
Shatra, and was supposed to come from 'I'ello. 



Sm] fUlil Imjwession- C. ^ 


The inscription reads 

I-bi *■ Sin Ibl-Sin 

mar Za-bu-uni Sami son of KinR Zahima. 

Zabum was the third king of the same dynasty and reigned 14 years. 

'The scetie engrav'^ed on the seal of Dagania represents the wor¬ 
shiping of a gtxl. It is a classical scene of the old SumerivAkkadian 
school, but with features of its own, Ijetrapng the new Amorite spirit 
prevailing in the land. 

The god is standing up, holding the torkevl thunderbolt, his bare 
leg, issuing from the long tiounced gament, and resting on a low 
stfxil, or a conventional form of hills in shape of two curved horns. 
In his left hand he carries a crotked stick or scimitar. He wears the 
homed divine headilrnijss. His hair is long and looped. His beard is 
not very clearly designed. 'ITiis is a figure of Adad-Ramman, the 
Amoritc gotl of thunder, in the rtMe and attitude usually reserved to 
the Sun god Slmmash. rising, notched weapon In hand, over the 
eastern mountain. The engraver trained in the old school, only 
changed the weapon in the hand of that most familiar figure. li\Tien 
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Adkd is more completely represseTitet! accordiriB to Amoritc ideal, he 
is a short skirted warricn*, standing im a bull, one hatid holding the 
thunderbolt the other brandishing his hammer, axe, or scimitar over 
his head, w'hile in many cases he is leading the bull through a cord 
attached in the nose. 

The worshiper stands in front of the god, one hand held tip in 
front of his face, expressing adoration, the other hand keeping closed 
his long fringed gamient. His head is covered with a plain flat tur* 
ban. like the one of King Hainniriirabi, whose attitude he resembles 
doseiy. A second worshiper, perhaps a ser^'anl, dresseii in the same 
way. follow's in the rear, xwih hands modestly clasped. 

Flounced garments and homed headdresses are usually reserved 
to gods, while men wear plain low turbans and fringed shawls. At 
the time of the III Ur Dvirasty, the kings worshiped as gods are 
represented on their seals as wearing turbans and fringed shawls. 
In the same manner, when the Amorite influence was prevalent, 
the engtaver would easily represent their national god Martu, as a 
short skirted warrior, wearing the turban, and holding his club. 
It is remarkable that this new Martu style appears mainly on seal 
cj'linders of hematite, nr natural iron ore, as if the discovery of iron 
could ever account for the svipremacy of the iWioriies. 

On the seal of Dagania, the western god Adad. is still dressed in 
the old Sumero-Akkiidian style. The city of Babylon w-as just 
recently made a capital by the Amorite chieftain Sumttalnini. Da- 
ganta which means { I my gofl Dagan is an, invf»caiioii tej aimlher 
western go<l Dagon. Two kings of !sin Iwfore hail invoked the same 
deity: lahme-Oagan. and klm*Dagan. But the limes were not yet 
ripe 'when the kings of Babylon wmtid nile the whole land <if Sumer 
and Akkad, and secure the triumph i if Uieir own w'esiem got! Marduk. 
The list of years of King Sumnabum shows that he w,as a devoted 
servant and pvoltably a va.ssal of the Sunieriau g*xl of Ur. It was 
reser\'ed to his succosst>nj iii dcstiviy in turn the kingdoms of Isin 
in the north, and [.arsa in the south, and to fouml the supremacy of 
Babylon, 

Anyhow so far ns art, dvilisaiion, even religion are concerned 
that supremacy means ntii t he beginning, but, the end of the brilliant 
and genuine Sumero Akkadian culture. The famous code is no 
exception, being the summing up of all s-taadarrla, ruk^s anrl customs 
enforced by iradilion. 'I'ho Amnrites adopted the older and superior 
civilisaiinn. Their ow'ti contribution is of a rather jtoor quality, as 
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5 ho\vTi by their style of eogra^'ing and writing. Syncretism is their 
most conspicuous characteristic. Copying and compiling hymns, 
prayers, legerttls, myths, in honor of Marduk anfi Nebo, was the great 
affair in the temples of Babylon and Borslppa. But the creative 
power is gone. 

The v\morites fixed in the Iniid for centuries at the time of the 
old Sargon, w'<irc soldiers, bxtsincssinen, farmers, hut altogether a low 
class. Only by degrees they gained the ovcrSiand. Their gods 
Martti, i&tar, irra, were usually written without the divine prefix, 
the star. They hati to leani to play their part in the attire of the old 
Sumero-Akkiidian graJs. In many cases they were ungainly enotigh 
and the engraver dirl not know to what extent to break with the old 
tradition to satisfy his nw cusionters. 

The kingdom of Sunuiabum did not include more th:m a few 
cities Babylon, Kish, Dilbat, Slppar. Sumiilailu his successfir was 
considered as the real effective foundator of the Dynasty. During 
36 years he was most active cutting and repairing canals, walls of 
cities, temples. He captured and rained the cities of Kish and 
Kazallu, built six fortresses on the borders, and began a codification 
of laws. 

Constructions and restorations were cirried on Ity his son and 
grand son: Zabum and ApibSin. Our second seal, a very poor 
example of the an of engraving tjelongs to a certain Ibi-Siii son of 
King Zabum. and probably a brother of the crown prince Apil-Sin. 
They can t^jarcely be identifie^l. Tlie word for son; aplu in the Se¬ 
mitic language, is the translalirin of a Sumerian word ibila (wiiUen 
<lumu-uii). Ihi or Ibil is perhaps the Sunicro-Akkadian for the 
j\morite apil. This minor problem of philology may have some 
historical consequence. 

The scene of adoration engraved on the seal, is verj- cxmveniional, 
a standing goddess in a llounccd gannent. and wearing the horned 
headdress, extends one hand of welcome towanl the worshipei'. There 
is a crescent in the field, as it well suits a devotee of the Moon God 
Sin, and a scorpion which may help to identify the goildess. with a 
western Ishtar or Ishljara, 
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III 

The Oldest Cassite Royal Seal 
And the CaasitL* War Ood Shugamuna 
The oldest Cassite royal seal cylinder so far known f^bearing 
the earliest contentporary record of the Cassite Shugamuna 

and ver>’ likely a unique representation of the same, was entered 
in the collections of the Museum—^C. B. S. No. 1108—on May .10, 
1895. This minor nicmumeiit, inscritjed with the name of king 
Karaindflsh’s son. about B. C, 1450. ts highly interesting for history, 
art and archtwilogy.' 



Sen] Rl^il iatt]rreu3cHi« B. %. 114/^ 


Fliv if- 

The inscription in the Sunieriati language reads as foUovrs: 

H Y-NJ 

tJLTft^r 

E »(>» 3[I- 

God Shu^EuntinA 
bnlliunt loni 

with tliy siippaTt niny he conic fnrtli 
thrungh thy decree may ht imrsper 
IrKur-Mnidutc 
dnmu Ka-m4nHln-}a&] son of Kamindasli 

_i^ ni-tqk-Bu the Ubaior revering thee 

^PuWiili4?J by H. A. W'anl Sijal C^ylimlfanit at Wj wilJi a ttttinic quatalioEi 

C. B. S- MM JllSj nnd h poctr uarafnimury* 


d Su-^gn-mu^rm 
tmiLin 

l}a-za-ta bc-nir 
aj tne-^ubu-^ig 
ta^fiiT ** MATi^uk 
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This cylinder is cut in a brown agate, 34x is"""' 'I'he 
place of its discover}' is unknown. It was bought together with 
16 others from different persons in Baghdat!, but chiefly through 
the dealer Kliabaza, and therefore included in Kh* collection. It 
is engraved with 7 lines o£ itiscripiion, and 14 figures distributed 
in 2 re^sters and 5 groups t^erv' much alike representing the war god 
with worshiper and intermediary goddess. 

To the present day only four Cassiie socallcd royal seal cyl¬ 
inders have been known, and held up as a standard of the Cassite 
style of engraving. They are all about one ecu tun.' ytumger than 
tills seal, being iiiscribe<I with the nantes of kings Kurigal^u and 
Bumaburiash. The last one, a seal cylinder in white chalcedony 
that l>elt>ogs to the Metropolitan Museum of New York. No, 391 
—the only one in this cvuintry—was published as early as 1896 in 
the first volume of the Babylonian Expedition. Moreover three 
of these seal cylinders out of four lajar the names of servants or 
high officials of the kings. Only one preserved in ihe Bibliothcque 
Nationale in Paris, No. 296 can compare with the one in the Univer¬ 
sity Museum as being inscrih*ed with the name of a son of the king: 
Shirishti the governor [.^kanakkub son of Kurigalzu. 

Isgur Marduk the son of Kaniindash claims to Ik- a libator of 
the gotl Shugamuna. a war gnad, a naLional protector of ilic Cassite 
petiple and d}-nasty. It is remarkaUlc that his name anyhow is 
projK-rly a Babylonian name meaning: “lie has invokctl Marduk.” 
This fact of a purely Babylonian name, deviled as a prayer to Marduk 
the great god of Babylon, and given to a royal Cassite [>riiice, who 
by profession anvi on his own seal c>dindcr is acting ns high priest 
of the Cassite national God Slnigamuna. is thcUcr explained hy 
comparing it with what we know of the hisior}- of the Cassite in 
the XVth Century^ B. C. 

Karaindash is the first Cassiie king of whom we have contem¬ 
porary recorrls. No remains have been excavated s«> far tlmt ante¬ 
date his time. His name was first found stampevl on a brick, prob¬ 
ably from Warka, where he restored the Temple of Ninni, Ishiar of 
Uruk- All kitcr Babyloruan Chrrmides begin with him, They 
state lu>w Karaindiish king of tlio country of Karduniasli {BabyUml 
passed a treaty with Ashiir-rim-iushishu king of Assui-. So did 
after him another Cassite king Burnaburiash pass a treaty with an 
Assyrian king named Pmtur-Assur, In a famous Tel-Anmrna letter. 
No. ID. the same Burraburiasli writing to the Egyptian king Amen- 
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ophis IV, i races back llie first relations between Egypt ■infl Babylon 
to ihe lime of his ancestor Karaindash. And we have to bear this 
in mind. 

Indeed the history of the Cassite before Karaindash would 
be a perfect blank were it not for an inscripiitm of King Agum II 
who reigned jabout two centuries before, and which has been pre¬ 
served in a later Assyrian copy of Ashurbanipal library at Nineveh. 
Old king Agum himself the illustrious descendant fjf the God 
Shuganiuna. Thert he goes on to say that he is elected by Anu, 
Enlil, Ea. Marduk. Sin. Shamash, Tshtar, the Babylonian gods. 
He is first of all king «>f the Ca.s<ite', and svibsetjuently of the lands 
of Akkad, Babylon, Ashnunak, Padan and Guti, a king of the world. 
Anyhow, all due respect paid to the Cassile Gotl Slmgamuna, 
the trend of the present inscHplion is toward ilie gktrUication 
of Marduk of Babylon and hk wife SarpaniUim. whose statues have 
been just brought back from capii\'iiy at fjana a distant city on 
the river Euphrates, and settled magnificently in their newly restored 
shrine of Esagila in Babylon. A full and gorgeous description follows 
detailing the treasuries of gold, sih^er and precious stones lavished 
upon them, together w'ith the endownicnts of fields and orchards 
attached to the temple. 

The migraiion of the statues of Marduk and Sarpanitum to 
Hana. was the consequence of the plundering of the city by' the 
Bittitc triljL'S in the XVI11 Century B. C. Tliat invasion probably 
put an end to the first, or Amoritc Dynasty of Babylon, so well 
illustrated by the great constructive works of King Hammurabi. 
A Babylonian Chrrmicle states that; Against Samsiiriitana and 
the land of Akkad, the Haiti mo\'ed on, Aldcad is an older name 
for North Babylrniia, Samsuditana is the last king on record belong¬ 
ing to the first LKmasty, and the are generally identified with 
the Hittiie whose main capital •was at Bogaa-koy' in Asia Minor. 
After the sack of Babylon the plundering trtjops retired, and a 
txjiiion (>f them settled down farther north on the banks of the 
Euphrates at Hana, the actual Tell Ishnr, near ^Ihije, south of 
the Oiabrn-as river, where the statues of the Babylonian gods were 
detainetl over a century. 

The control ol Southern Babylonia, on the shore of the Persian 
Gulf ivas in the Irnnds of a Sumerian Dynasty long before and after 
the Hittite invasion. It is the second Babylonian Dynasty of the 
royal lists, called after its geographical position the I^ynasty of 
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the Ccmnlr>* Babylon itsell and the land round of B 

fell to the lot of the Casshe, who were goinu to rule the old Hani- 
murabi empire for nearly six centuries, as the third Babylonian 
Dynasty, 

But historical conditions were totally nliered. The iSth Cen- 
tun,' B. C. was a time of great commtuions and wandering of tribes 
atul people. As the Hitlite were motdng from the West along the 
Euphrates, so were the Cassite cmniitg down the liigh lands of Persia 
in the East across the Tigris. Whether the impulse was given to 
them In- an invasion of their own land at the hands of Arian tribes 
from the Caspian and Aral regions, or whether they have any relation 
to the llyksos invaders of Egpyi is beyond the scope of the present 
article, thily one point is beyond question: The Casaite were 
neither Indogemiuns itor Senates, they bear no resemblancx: to the 
Elanuus nr the Sumerians. AssVTdan scribes had compiled lists 
ol Cassite words, with an Assyrian translation, as a means of under¬ 
standing 1 letter their fnreign and raucous names. As late as 703 
B. C. King Sennacherib fniuid the Casrite in the Zagrtu; mountains 
near EUip. the high valley of ihc Susa river. They were practically 
astride the main mountain pass leading from Babylon to Echata^ 
by Behislun. In the days bf Alexander the Great tliey etadd mobilize 
a body of Id.ftfKJ archers, and the Persian kings used to pay 
a tribute to them as they crt^ssttl their lands i in their way from Baby¬ 
lon to their summer residence at Ecbataiui. Under the successors 
of Hammurabi they were probably foreign nterctmap' troops, and 
as the power escaped the weak Itantts of Samsuditana. Babylon fell 
to the share of the Casaite chiertEitn, 'I'he scarcity of historical 
and archivnlogical renmttis of the period that followqfl immediately, 
bears wilmrss to the dcsoliiiwl condition of the land. It is not clear 
either that the Cassiie rulers left at once their ntounuiin residence 
to fix down in the niinwl city i-f Babylon. Thej* may Imve governed 
it at a distance through tlioir iirefeets, as the Susian kings had done 
before, or the Persian kings after. Hut the recovery and attraction 
of the'oUl Culture land Tvas too rapid and strong, that they shmdd 
resist it very long* Tire inscription of Agtim U. with all its Cassite 
particularism, shows most cvitlenlly that Marduk was coming back 
in its (»wu. Two centuries later the prcjcess is just the ret'erse. All 
reservations in favor .>f (he Cassite peoijk and god are gone* Kara- 
inda.sh calls himself: the poweriuL king, the King of Babylon, the 
King of Sumer and Akkad, the iGng of the Cassitc and of Kar- 
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iluniash. l-ndtr hii successors the title of king of llie Cassite 
is omitted. And his son, the owner of the actual sent, hears a iJiirelv 
Babylonian name, which is an invocaLuin to Marduk, In the same 
way Alexander to lorgt-t his (Ireek virtue and tniergj' amidst 
the splendonrs and luxuries of Babylrjn. the old uiicoiiqiurwl 
meretrix. 

This seems to lead to the naiiiml ettndusitm Lhat Karaindash 
was the first Cassite ruler to settle effectively down in Baljjdnn, the 
first to develop official relations wHth Eg>'pt. and with the neigh- 
biiur growing power of AssjTia. and pR'bahly other ininiir kings ot 
Mitanni, and Hatti lands. 

His relations w'ilh Assj'ria arc panlcnlar interest, as they 
wepE: soon to oppose in sharp conflict the new Babylonian tendencies 
with the old conservative Cassite spirit still alive chiefly among the 
troops. By the same lime the Babylonian Chronicles, oiir main 
source of infonruilton, malte it dubious whether lliere were one or 
two Cassite kings named Karaindash, They state that: At the 
time of Ashnr-UlialHi:, king of Assyria, and Kara^arda^. king of 
Kanluniash fBahyUm), of MiibaUhat-Shenm, a dauglttcr of 
Ashur-ubailit. the Cassite revoked, killed ICarahardash. and 
appointed a new ntlcr a son of Noliody, The A-s« 5 Tiftn king to 
avenge Karaindash. w'ent down with an army in Babylonia, killed 
the intruder, and establtEihcd the jtnmg KurtgaL 2 u as king of Baby* 
Ion. Another Chronicle instead of Karahardash, rmmtions a 
certain Kadashman-tjarbe, as the son of Ktirainibish and Mubat- 
litai-Shenia, the daughter of the Assyrian king. Outside the diflenmee 
of the names, the account of tlu' murdering and avenging of the 
Cassite king by his grattdfather, the king of Assyria, is the sunte as 
in the first CTironiclc: 

CXir Isjgur-MarcUik is very likely not a hrtitber tif KanLbttrda.sh 
or Kadashman*tfarbe, not n son of the younger Karaitnljish. but 
the son of the ^flder Ktuainda^h who piiss<;d a treaty wih an older 
Assyrian king Ashur-rim-nishishu, B4:lwe«n the two Karaindash, 
n Cassiie nikT of the name of K3idtw1imtin*Harfic was the wcll-krmwn 
cttrrespondenl of Amcmtiffins HI of the El-,\nmnia letters. 

'1 he Egt'pt.ian influence dial manifested itself in Mcso(>oiamia 
as a consequence of the conquusis of Thutmes 111 of the XVI11 
Dynasty in Syria, ha-s been trace<l bock through the EI-Amama 
letters to the Cassite king Karaindash the first. Messengers used 
to go from one court to the other. But the effect of that influence 
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m art was felt only by degr^s. The four Cassite royal cylmders 
known lo ilie present day shovs’ a notable change in shape and size 
as compared with the seal cylinders of the 1st Babylonian Djuiasty, 
They affect a long religious inscription of 7 or 8 lines, with often 
only a single figure b lHc attitude of worship accompanied by 
symbols. The space for figtires being linuted they admit at the 
most a god and a worshiper. Among the new emblems the most 
remarkable are the Greek Cross, and the losange. _ 

Outside the shape, the quality of the agate rtone m which it is 
cut, and the 7 lines of votive bseription upon it, the seal cylinder 
of Izktir-Marduk sho^^-s six groups of a sc^e devised in the best 
Babylonian siyb. In fact it is a compromise between the old and 
the new style, just as the Babylunian name of the prince is some¬ 
what clashing with his functions of high priest libator of the Cassite 
national God Shuganuina. 'nds is the best argument for attributing 
the seal lo a son of the t>ld Karaindash. 

The bscripiion seems to liavc bi^n the main inspiration con^ 
tributed to the engraving of the seal- The monotonous repetiiion 
of the same scene of adoration, with its distribution in two registers 
and an unequal grouping figures, is veiy- awkward, and suggestive 
of filling up h blank between the lines. As it apt«-'ars m its most 
repl^Jtc form it repr«iicuts the Gf'iil standing up between and receiving 
the adoration of the worshiper and the inlennedtaiy Goddess, each 
one of them facing ihe Gral in turn according to the register. The 
same alternative prevails wlterc the scene is reduced two ngures- 
Goddess and wnrshiper are dressed acconiing ti' the most 
approved Babylonian style, die Goddess with the bt‘Uer flounced 
gown and high horned mitre, the worshiper wnth the simpler fnn^d 
shawl and roumt lurban. BiAh have the same gesture of adoration 
exprc<iscil by ihe two liands raised to the level t»f their face. 

The Gwl who revives ihrir ailoratiun is an active god, as mam- 
festcil by his atUuide. He wears a short gannenl to the knees, 
over which is ilirowu a long shawl covering the left shoulder, and 
retained with the loft hand. The right ami Ls left Iwe ready for 
action. And were it to represent the God Marduk the nght hand 
would grasp the crooked scimitar, the particular weapon oi that god. 
Most reinarkaldy iu> one of the six figures of the cames the 
scimitar. The left leg is protruding out of the shawl, as usual m 
the representations of an active god like Sliam^h or ^ 

of the rising sun. and the god of storm and thunder. The turlum 
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of the present god is not like the niitre of the GixJdess} adorned w-ith 
several pairs of horns, btii at the ittinost u-iili one pair, just like the 
famous Neho statue discuveretl at Nimntd, 'ir even more exactly 
like the basalt head of a God of the Cassite period pr€ser\'«l in the 
Ijerlin Museum- 

That somevi'-hai conventional liEtirc of a god belongs to a new 
series of reliefs iiurtKluxJcd into Itie Itabylonfan art at the time of 
the fsl Dynasty of Btd>ylcm. Together with another short skirted 
figure with or without a mace, and the first ajtjiearance of the naked 
goddess, they Ijciray Aniorite or W'esicm inthicnee jjrcvaleiit with 
the rise into power of the Atmimi race under King [tammutabi, 
Tlie Ood Martu, the national GikI of the Amutru pctiple is never 
represented otherTkS'ise than as a short skirted hero with a round 
cap holding a mace or a crookeii stick. 

In the present case mace and stick liave been rignilicanily 
omitted, as was the scimitar too. That strange active god is neither 
Marduk, nor Martu. it floes not require much etion to see in him 
an international figure of the Cassite National Gi^ Shugamuna. 

The name of Shugamuna is found here for the first time inscribed 
on a seal cylinder as a direct invocation of that gfiJ. [i is found so 
far on no other document f:jf the kind. Names compounded with 
that sacred name like; Izkur Shugamuna, are found (in day tablets, 
and without being very frequent arc met with *in day documents 
of that period, with half a dozen of takur-Marduk who arc all but 
sous of Karaindash. 

The owner of the present seal Isigur-Marduk—'spelling hb name 
with a g-^s not only a prince son of Karaindash, but a liluiun-— 
iStppu a priest of the God Shuhatnuna. This is no common calling. 
Not only from the earliest dawn of ]iistor>' were Sumerian, Baby¬ 
lonian and later Assyrian kings anxious to perform with their oivn 
hands the ceremonies of the cult, and to pour diwn the li1?atji>n, 
but in the full list of officials atiachcd to the person of the God 
Ningirsu, according to the Gudea Cj'Iinders, we realise that the 
first dignitaries of the heavenly court were the two sons of the 
king god; One GalaJim was coregent, the second Dunshagga was 
a priest of purifications and libations. How much all this is con¬ 
sonant with the actual position of Ifigur Marduk at the court of 
his father Karamdash. 

On a Icudurm, or boundary stone dLscovered at Susa and belong¬ 
ing to a later Cassite period among other emblems is seen the repre- 
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seniation of a weaporit a macc with u stiuarc head inscribed with 
the name of *‘(Shii-gal^mu*na. The Cassite War Gcxi was ideniiBed 
in Babylon with Nergul an inferntd gijtl of death and pestilence, 
and Nusku a god of burning fire. His trii'e was Shumalia the Cassite 
Goddess, the lady of the shining sjiowdad mountains, dw'dling on 
high, under whose steps fountains are s|jri)^ging. The goddess in 
high flounced gown is perhaps Shimialia. Both are called the pro¬ 
tecting gods of the king and of his lands, gods of W'ar, w*ho stand 
for the sanctity of treaties, and will convict the lawbreaker l)efore 
the king and his nobles, and pile on him calamities and disasters. 
Together with the Xergal those Cassite Gods took rank in the 
Babylonian ritual and were duly invoked in the ceremonies of 
purification. 

The dated seal cylinder of ihcir priest iKgur Marduk the son 
of King Karaindash is a go<id proof of their fame as national gods 
among their own ptH>ple towards B. C. 1450, and supplies by the 
same time a new test for an estimate fif Babylonian art in a period 
of restoration. 



The peculiar Caasite style of engraving is knttwii ihaitks to four 
seal cylinders of sons or ser\^ants of kings Burnaburiash and Kuri- 
gaku. But it is the Museum privilege to possess the very seal'of 
this last king himself. It is cut in an impure hrfiwn citmeUan dial- 
cedviuy, 32 x 14"""‘ The stone was tought by the t)rs- Peters and 
Harfjcr. at Baghdad, Janv. 18S9. 



Rr«1 »tid ifftimvHNiit. C, 
Fiik 2*. 
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The text, in the Sutnorian language reads as follows: 











^ 1^. 




mu-fnid-rlfi 

par-gal bgnl-a-ni ta ^ 

gi5-lub4wt4n hc-iiun nig-tug ... 
tiJ-la ici-sud bc^nnm hi (?) 
uiJ-Sar aa*^ii'iig (?; 
gaiHi3ddn-nj» muJu sag 
Ku-ri-giil-iu 
lagni ki-^r-ni. 


jmy tbi? tmm it'i'caled, progrt-ijs tm high, 

so ihiiL thK ml cif hh t^y^iy might tt^ch farther; 

his lot is fibundanc^, ,, 

bis life far renowned for its fidfaes^; 

a plentTtudi* of days heavenly birigbt 

for Uie great Itjader of men. the chief ... 

Kungal^ii 

kitifj of the whole w-orld. 


llie seal is reduced ta a single sutuding worshiper» a conv^entiona! 
figure, perhaps inteudctl the king himself. He lifts one hkarrd up 
in taken of prayer or adoration. He w'eors a plain flat turban, a 
long beard, a straight fringed gurment. The usual emblems are a 
cross inscribcii w,^lhin a cross, and tw'o rhombs, perhaps intended for 
a symVil of sun and bnd, heaven and earth, the two tw^in universes- 

L. L. 
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STORIl£S ON GREEK VASES 

Notes of Some Vases In the University Museum. 


A ny handlxnjk on Greek vases, ever}’ genera] discussion of 
^ them, posits the statement that the vases are of the highest 
importance for their ilhistration of the m)"ths of Greece, not 
only in the Uterarv- version handed down by the epic and rlramatic 
poets, hut also in variant local forms, which are traditional and 
perhaps more popular. The tise of the word illustration here is 
unfortunaU* for tlie word is a bit ambiguous. In fact so eminent 
a critic as Karl Kobert w-riting Bild und Lictl definitely denied that 
Greek vase painting can be called illustration. Robert would 
have illnsiraiion lieginning in AleKandrian art: and others would 
say that ill^istration is a relatively recent artistic development. 
Illustration in its broadest si>nse, however, is old as art itself. The 
paintetl reliefs in Egy]Jiian tombs, the Madimnas of Christian 
iconography, the btilk of Indian painting and Chinese Buddhistic 
art, even the greater part of derived linear decorative patiems—all 
are basically illustration, even ihfaigh we never think of them 
as such. 

Illustration explains in lenns of line aTid contour something 
which has Ixam previously expresses] in words. It therefore pre¬ 
supposes a text which olTena to it an excuse for being; t1 h de|>endcnt 
upon it. and consummates its Ihghest purpose only In connection 
with that text. Of course, illustration may permissibly and justi¬ 
fiably give aslhetic pleasure, but pleasure is not the sole reaction 
from any illuxtratioTi pure and simple. Because of the overshadow¬ 
ing of the ilUistrative Ijy the {esthetic and the decorative, illustration 
in its widest sense a.s exemplifietl above is not always recognised. 
In its narrow sense illustration is less interpretation than the crystal- 
lization of a moment of import or excitement. This is the sense «f 
the word t-o many laymen who gain their imprciision from the average 
illustrated novel or magazine of fiction, and this is an entirely mofiera 
devfelopmeni of the meaning fjf the worri, \VTiat 1 wish to make 
clear is that if the Greek vase painter is to be called an illustrator, 
it must be in the larger anrl original sense of the word. The solution 
of the diffiailty would peihaps be to find some letter term to apply 
to both the vase painter and his vvf>rk. 
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This paper is an attenipi inore exacily to define the work of 
the Greek vase painter, so as to arrive ai a more just estimate of 
the vahie of his work in the pictorial or ^jraphic sense of it. 

Stress can not too often be laid on the fact that the Greek 
vase painters were never c\:>nsiilert'(l arttsis, I^ven their conicm- 
poniries ranked them as artisans, h is thii?refoTe in no sense fair to 
speak of the vase painters in any way that may tearl to a wmfusion 
of their sphere with the major an. [>imly %’ase paintings may 
reflect the motives of the lost Grc?ek frescoes, hut the influence 
from mural painting upon potierj' must necessarily t>e almost neg¬ 
ligible. That is to say. a vase under socalled Potj^otan influence 
will prove the justness of the title by a cenain tendency to eloluira- 
tion, an indication of landscape, an aiicinpi ai perspective made 
by placing figures on differemt levels, and a eenam suT>tleiy in indi¬ 
cating choractenstlcs not by attribute but hy gesture and pose. 
Yet undeniably such trealmenl betrays both a lessening sense of 
the true function of I'osc painting and an overreaching ambition; 
and it is a presage of decadence. 

The vase painter was ijrimarily a deccjmtor and a designer, 
whose sole function was lo accentuate the beauty of the potter's 
crealton. What he drew or painted on the vase must necessarily 
be of such nature as to enhance the lieauty of the curves and pro¬ 
portions of the vase, ?le must so decriraie the surface as to increase 
the appreciation of the beauty of its form. Like ihe good accom¬ 
panist in music, the vase painter must show his skill only to rmmd 
out the jesthetic effect tif two expressive mediums juxtaposed. 

The designs of tfreok vases are laigt'Iy inspired by Greek mythol¬ 
ogy fun'I legend- In the broadest st'tise of the wfprd tht;y arc illu.s- 
iraticms; but since they present scctics without a precise moment, 
scenes generally of iindetermined IfKrfiltiy, they may be said less to 
illustrate a story than to ernbody a theme. The tireek vase jiointer 
is noi. so much mteresteci in the qut^stion of why and where Herades 
had to struggle with the NemcaTi l.ioii a.s he is concerned with showing 
nrifin ilirecicrt by the powers al>i>ve conquering the heast, 'l‘he vase 
painter translated into terms of line and cf>ntoiir the stories wiiich 
permcat^ the atmosphere. Veiy justly has it been said that Greek 
art flourished under peeuliarly auspicious conditions. Greek poetry 
and Greek an ran side by side. Probably at no other tinu* in the 
history of the vvorlii except a.s Greek art devclcipcd was it possible 
f<*r artists and artisans, pf.xjts and populace to enjoy a common 
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insfiiration which engendered t>wxiuctij of univensal appeal. Not 
even in the age that saw the blossom big of tloihic art was there so 
nntfted an interest. Nowadays tliverHified interests as well as a 
stupid distinction set up between art and trade by the superficial 
minded nudre universal appeal well nigh impossible and art a m<x:k- 
cry. The Greek realised fully that viiaJ art is more than beauty: 
it is truth and utility and only therefore ha.*! it an excuse for being. 



Attic bta«tifiK<ircJ -\ni|plwii nemcln PiGhtinj; T*‘> AflvuiHix. 
Pin. JD, 


The gtihlen age t>f Greek vase painting developwl what one 
might almr>st term a pictographtc sj^tem of decorating vases. A 
well known story was selected, perhaps one of the exploits of Hentcles 
whose deeds, tk^spitc hackneye<I treatment, never failed to win 
init-Tiist. Of this siory the theme was taken and Iranslatcfl from 
wfirds inttt lines, just how this could Ije done can best be made 
clear by a study of sonic \'ases bearing niAtlvological scenes. 
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The Greek vases in the University Museum with mjThological 
scenes, though tew in numljcr, are fortunately varied in subject. 
Many of their themes are taken from the epic cycle, and include the 
wrestling of Peleus and Thetis, the Judgment of Pans, the ambu^ 
for Troilus at the fomitain. the rescue of the corpse of Achilles, the 
fight over the l>ody of Antilochus, as well as the peculiarly Attic 
themes of Theseus and the Minotaur, the exploits of Heracles, the 
Birtli of Athena, and her Reception into (’dympos. We should in¬ 
clude also the symbolic theme of Greeks fighting Amazons, which is 
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to be distinguished from the myihical comlvai of Hcractes with Ama¬ 
zons, ancj sceTn.s to l>e in the fifth ctmtury at least an allegorical expres¬ 
sion of joj' and thanksgiving at the victory over the invading Persians 
in 4SO Q. C. Ultiniatdy it may signify the downfall of matnarchy. 

In general one may say that there are four wa^'s of depicting a 
story—the simple, the complex, the complicated and the simplified. 

The simple treatment gives a scene whose meaning is obvious. 
The figures delineated arc, even in the barest conception of the 
theme vitally concerned in the action, and none of the figures is 
superfluous. Examples of this simple treatment may he found on 
two amphfirae in the University ^luseum (Mediterranean Section, 
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Case Vni, N'O. 119 and No. 127). The obverse of each of these 
vases shows Heracles fighting Amazons (Fig. 29). In each picture 
Heracles has worsted one Amazon, and a sectmd nishes to the rescue 
of the fallen, it would perhaps be stretching the imagination too 
much to fitul in the fallen jVniazon the figure of the queen Hippolyta, 
whose girdle Heracles had to fetch for Eurystheus. 

The complex method b r(*p resented by a blackfigured cylix 
showing the rape of Thetis. On the outside of the cup in the 
centre of each field Peleus struggles with Thetis. On each side 
of the straining group stands a Nereid, sister U> Thetis, an affrighted 
witness of the scene. Thus to the simple fact of the wrestling is 
added tlie note of general distress caused by tlie violence of the 
intruder. Another example of the complex method of treatment 
is seen on the vasess representing Heracles* conquest of the Ncmean 
Lion, 'Phis takes place generally in the iiresence of Athena, the 
patron deity of the hero. Frequently his nephew and comrade 
loLaos is a spectator, Alntost always the herti's arms — hts Vhjw, 
quiver and club — are held by these spectators, or are hung up in 
the background, by way of indicating that weapons are useless 
against the in^mlnerable l>east. 

'Phe third method I call complicated liecau.se it introduces 
figures which are not really germane to the scene, although they do 
belong in the? story. For an example of this method 1 have chi>sen 
a large blackfigurcd amphora t'TVJtn {>rvieto, showing Theseus 
slaying the Minotaur. The story goM tliat Theseus, son of 
Aegeus, king <jf Athens, along with six yooiihs and seven maidens, 
was sent i.o Crete as pan of the tribute exacted by the Knossian 
sea king from the subject city of Athens, T'hcsc j'oung people were 
to be victims of the Minotaur, the bull of Minos, which in historical 
times was misunderstoof! as a half anitna), half human monster, 
instead of the sacrcrl bull baited by ttumadors as he is still in Spain. 
Theseus resolved to slay the Minotaur so that never again such 
tribute neetl Ijc paid. There was however a great flifficuUy alwiut 
the accomplishment of this ambition, fijr the monster was kept m a 
labyrinth or maze from which egress was practically impossible. 
Theseus ^von the confidence of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, 
who gave him a key to the labyrinth, she supplier! a groat quantity 
of yam or siring, one end of which Theseus tied to his person. Then 
he went in stealthily by night to the monster's lair while Ariadne 
stCKxJ outside the building paying out the string. When he had 
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slain the MifUitanr* 'J'heseus simply foltuwecl liHck f,m the wiiiTMe rif 
the striuji lo the entrance wlicit; Ariadne awaited him. 

X<)w mark how ihc vase painter Idhs the sttny. In the ecntre 
of the panel stands Theseus dispatchitiR the bultheadcd man. 
This deed shonlil lie ilone in a secret place imscen of men; Viut at 
the left hehinrl I'licseus is Ariaflr.e, and behind her stand-s a draped 
nmn who, if Ijeardcd. niiuhi on the anakjgy tif other representatinns; 
of the scene lie httr father Minns whom she is betraying. At the 
right of the central group are three figures which may he Athenian 
youths. In an illustration none of these five figures has any 
proper place, but in a story telling picture they serve to rountl oiu 
the theme of the naira live. The figure of Ariadne suggesw the 
way by which Theseus attained his goal: the figure which nomially 
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$tand!> behind her. MinotJ, U«ates the action in and suggests 

the complication of forces that c.‘tiisi;.tl Ariadne to aid the stranger 
despite her natural ittcliTtuiiort to do her father’s %vill: the three 
figures at the right suggests the rmssion on which Theseus was sent 
to Crete. anfJ als<j the result t>f his < luring—the freeing of the Athen¬ 
ians from the gulling tribute* 

The fourth method consists in taking a well knmvti story telling 
motive or t^-pe and using it less with the idea of tellitig a story than 
of ilec(>ruting a space* A tilacktigiired cylix shows tm the exterior 
on one sifle lietw^en eyes a mule j'outh and a seated sphinx. 
The sphinx is a hybrid creature eommonly associated wnih Egypt, 
but the wingefl variety is of MesiDpotamlan origin. Tlie Asiatic 
form was adtiptccl by the Grt^cks in the periotl of strong artistic 
influence from the East* ami wa.s used as decftritiion on the Oriental¬ 
izing pottery of the seventh century B. C. In Greek literaturtt 
and myihologj' the sphinx has only local connotation—Thebes, a 
city which has much of the non-Hellenic in its inakcu^j and trafli- 
tions. 'I’he sphinx is involved in the nii*st famous legend of Thebes* 
the story of < Jeiiipus, the most cursed of men, wiirp unwittingly slew 
his Father and married his own mother. The story goes that Lants, 
king of 'E'heljes, lieing wanttsl by an oracle that his son t>cgotten 
against the will of the gods shoitkl slay him. had the baby exposed. 
Rut shepherds found the child and renrcil him. calling him Oediinis 
—swelhVtoL' from the fact that when he was found his feet were 
pierced and bound logctht-r. The lail one day in a traveller's braw-l 
on the highway slew his tiiiknumi father; later he came ujion the 
sphinx. The sphinx had been plaguing the country about Thebes 
by killing all she met, u>r none could his life by guessing the 
answu!r to the riddle she asked. It ran to this elfect- -'rherc is 
upon earth u twti ffioteil and four footed one voiced thing that is 
also three footed; it alone of all creatures <)f earth and sky and sea 
changes its nature: when it goes on most feet it is feeblest, (Jfdipus 
read this riddle by Man, who in babyhf km] creeps on all fours, in his 
prime w.-ilks upright and in old age leans on a staU. Hiiving so 
ansvvert*d the sphinx, he dispatched the mntmtT, ami the grateful 
Thebans made him ihcir king anil gave him to wife iheir cpteen 
Jociista, widow of Units. 

[n Cireck art a man and a sphinx in a group seem always to 
conmJte Gedipus. but there is little in this rep rest ntatiuii to clinch 
the allusion. The youth has none of the travvIlcTS* accouterments 
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which tradition gives to Oedipus in this motive. The motive is 
become mere docoratton. 

Since Greek decoration like all gofid decoration is derived, it is 
not fanciful to look for stories beliind such scenes of Idackfigured 
vases as the chariot scene, or the warriors plii>*ing ilice, nnti other 
scenes of which we do not know ihe full significance. Some day 
we may discover Uie ex^ict meaning of such scenes. It is not so lung 
siiacC' the ciiance discovery of some verses of Bacchj lidcs made clear 
the scene of Dionysus sailing on the famous cylix of Exedas, 

We must realize then that the stoiy telling of the Greek vase 
painter is of a very special sort. Its essence is compactness. Details 
of his picture suggest details of the story behind iu a tree, fiir 
instance, will sert'C as short hand symLwdisnt for a forest. Tltis 
compactness must reveal how far the Greek artist is removed from 
the primitive. Primitive narration placed side by side successive 
scenes eadi with the hero tlierein. Stich w'as the sculptor's method 
when he carved on the metopes c(f a Doric temple the exploits of 
Heracles or Theseus. Except for the famous cup in the British 
Museum on which Duris painted exploits of Tlioseus. the vase painter 
did not ^ploy uoutinuous narrative. Very rarely do ImiUi obverse 
and reverse of a vase feature the same story. The rule is that the 
obverse is the more imi>«jrtaiit, and that tltc reverse is a dccfirative 
foil to it. The reverse may be related to the obverse, or it may be 
quite distinct from it. For instance the Lwu amphorae mentioned 
above as having on their ol>verse the of Heracles and the 

Amazons, are decorated on thetr reverse with kindred scenes—one 
with mountixl -Amazons, the other with Greeks fighting Amazons: 
but the amphora showing Theseus and the Minotaur has on the 
rcverec a simple scene tif Hie dcijarlure of a warritjir in his quadriga. 

This brief sketch does not Uike into account scenes of every 
day life, wWch are very common on Greek vases, and which in thdr 
glimpsc^s of palitestra, hunquot hail and ceremrmioJ. are metre nearly 
illustrations than are the tutthokigical scaled )u?-l discussetl. The 
paper conlrihulcs little new to llie appreciation of Greek vases, 
but it constitutes the beginning of a larger study of tiie narrative 
element in Greek art, and if it help at all to incniusc the layman’s 
interest in the Greek vases in the University Museum or in Grcuk 
vases in general, it wull liave serve<l its purpose well. 


E. F. R. 


NOTES 


GIFTS. 

The foUovpnng ififts have been received. 

A piece of tapa doth from Samoa front Mrs. Walter J. Freeman. 
Tvrciity etljn«)logical specimens from Mr. William West 
Frazier, Jr. 

Two Norlli American Indian baskets from Mrs. Richard Wain 
Meits. 

An Eskimo rain coat from Mr, J. W. Grosscup. 

An Egyptian stela from Mrs, William A, Rambo, 

An iridescent bottle from Mr. Samuel J. Casincr, 

'rhirty ethnographical photographs from Mr. Langdon Warner. 

PL'RCHASES. 

A cai^'ed wooden image from the Congo, 

A devil dancer’s mask from Java. 

Ten Eskimo tvor>' carvings, 

A Benin wooden drum and a bronze plaque. 

A Marquesas Island shell trumpet, 

EXPEDITIONS, 

Dr. Favabee, Curator of lUc American Section, started for 
Peru on February 4 for the purpose* ol making arditcological 
investigations. Dr, Farahce will be absent from the Museum 
for a year. 

The Ecklcy B, Coxe expedition has obtained a ooncesslon at 
Thebes near the entrance to the Valley of the Kings where 
excavations were undertaken in November, l,atec the work of 
the Egyptian Expedition was transferred to Memphis, where 
the excavations which Itegan at that site in 1915 have been 
prosecuted for several months each year. 

On April ft Mr. Fi^er will take up the work at Beisan, 
Palestine, at the point wht;re it was left off last September, 
An account of last year's work at Beisan will be found in this 
Journal. 

Mr, Robert Burkitt continues his investigations in Guate¬ 
mala where his studios of tlie native languages, customs and 
folklore have already fumislied the Museum with many inter¬ 
esting records. 
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BL'IIJHXG. 

It has Vn^en dcddc^l to bttild aii cxtcfnsion of the Museunt 
to include the- ;galter\*’ lying to Uie eastward of the present doitie* 
This will provide on the ground flfxjr an Eg>pUan Hall to 
accoiiimcwtate the Egyptian collections which are now in the 
Mwwimi, together with those which are storerl in Egypt, The 
upt>er tlofjr will be used to relieve the congestion in the other 
sections of the Museum while the basement will prodde needed 
space hw storage and vwwkrcjoms. 


CHINESE EXHTBITION* 

Plans are being completed for holding a Spedal Exhibition 
of Chinese Art which will he ripened on *Vpril 8 with a reception 
to which all m-cmbers: and their friends have been invited. 
Pot the purposes of this Exhibition a Teairangement has been 
niade of the Chinese colU-ctioiis, In the Charles C.'ustis Harrison 
Hall will bo shown objtrcts from the earliest period thn>ugh the 
Ming Period, 'fhey include the follnwing. 

Potteries of the Han, T'ang, Sung and Ming d^Ti^rties. 

RrcHUse vessels of the Shang and CTiow Dynasties. 

Sculpture uf the Wei, Sis Dynasties and T'ang, 

Paintings of the Pive Djnasticsi, Sung, Yuan and Ming, 

CloTSfjnni& of the Ming Djniasiy. 

A lacquer screen of Ihc laU Ming Dynasty* 

Among these exhibits are a number of loans fium Mr. 
C, T. Loo of Paris and one bronxc vessel from Messrs. Ton^Ying 
and Convpany of New York. 

In addition to thtaie <jbjects of Chinese Art there was 
placed in the lixhibilion a small tcrTacotia head of the Gandliaia 
type, an example of the iTOlu-Creek stiulpiure of Northern India 
dating from the 1st century- B, C, to the 5t.h centurt' A, D, 
Tins .specimen Is the gift of Ale?andcT Scott, Esq. 

A ^ collection of K ang Hsi porcelains which completes 
the tlhin^ c(>lU*ctions is now tduted in Pepper Hall between the 
main stairs aii<l the entrance to Charles Custis Piarristm Hall. 
W ith tbe^ are exlitbited a pair of C. htnese embroidered hangings 
•d the K'ung Hsi Period lf>aded to the Museum by Mrs. Offly 
Shore. In the same Hall are aLsfv shown the 't‘ibeian collections. 
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EGYPTIAN EXHIBITION. 

DurinR the winter the Egyptian Sectifin 'jf the Museum was 
closed to the public for jMiinting and repairs and for rearrange¬ 
ment of the collections, . At the same time part of the older 
exhibits were removed and a few of the smaller objects discovered 
in recent years in the excavations of the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. 
Expedition at Giza, Dendereh and Memphis were installed. 
This work is completed and the rtiom will be reopetied at the 
same time as the opening of the Chinese exhibit. 

STORY HOUR FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS. 

During ihc months of April and May arrangements have 
been made to provide Storys Hours for ChiMren of MeoiliL-rs at 
the Museum on Satunlay morning at eleven o’clock. These 
talks will be given by Miss Helen E. Fernald and Mrs. Coring 
Dam and the program, copies of which will be sent to all 
members of the Museum, is as follows. 


April 1. 

April 8. 
April 15, 
April 21, 

April 39. 
May b, 

May lA 

May 30. 
May 27. 


Kumagdlat and Aselok. Eskimo Cousins: ami Kater- 
pursuk. the Poor Orr^han Boy. 

Hercules, a Favorite Hero of Greek Story- 
How the Amazon Indians Think the World Began. 

The Story' of Prince Ricc-Ear-Ruddy-Plcniy. iitui trf His 
Brother. Prince Fire-Subside. 

Wee Rabbit, and His Adventures in Guatetnala. 

The Stories of the Siege of 'I'roy: arul of Theseus and the 
Minotaur. 

lie who was Ifead and Lives Again, a Famous Indian 
Medicine-Man. 

UTiai Some Pictures on the Chinese Porcclanis Tell, 

The Story of Merj-tateti. a Real Egyptian Child. 


PfvPGLAR EDL’CATHIN IN 'I'HE .AUDITGRIVM AND 
IN THE GALLERIES. 

i'he lectures for the eli’mcnlary classes in the public schctols 
which were resumed oil Miirch 15. will Ijc cantiuued until the 
end of .May. The lectures for the high schtrols exteml from 
March 31 through Aimil. Tlu- pr-igram of these two scries of 
lectures is as follows. 
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March 1.5. 

March 22. 

March 29. 

April 

5. 

April 

19, 

April 

26, 

May 

3, 

May 

10. 

May 

17. 

May 

24. 

March 21. 

March 2S. 

April 

4. 

April 

11. 

April 

18. 

April 

25. 


Elementary Sa^00L Lectures. 

The Philippine Islands and Their People, 

Our West and the National Parks. 

Alaska: Amonjj the Indians and Eskimos. 

A Trip Thrmigh Darkest Africa. 

The Crusades, 

Central America and the Panama Canal, 

China and the Chinese, 

Scenes from the South Sea Islands. 

Merytaten, an Egyptian Child. 

Japan and the Japanese. 

High StjjooL Lectures, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Country and the English Lakes. 
The Golden Age of Pericles in Art and History, 
Some Mastfzrpiecea of Clunese Art, 

Old London. 

A Trip ^^l^ougll Italy. 

Caesar, and Rome as He Knew It. 


During the months of January. February and March the 
followr-ing lectures were given in the Aiiditoriuni of the Museum 
on Saturday afternoons. 


January T. 
January 14. 
January 21 

January 28. 
February 4. 
February IL 
February 18. 

February 25. 
March 4, 

March U. 
March 18, 
March 25. 


Sancta So|)hia, by Charles R, Morev. 

A Naturalist in the Guiana Jungle, by William Beeho. 
Little Zion tlanyon^ A Rainbow in the Desert, by 
Stephen S, Johnson. 

.Ancient London, by George Byron Gordon. 

Japan, by Fay Cooi>ur Cole. 

With the Sumeriaiis 5000 Years Ago, Leon Legraln. 
The Origin of Early Christian Church Art, by Josef 
Strzi’gowski. 

Caricature In Ancienl Art. by David M. Robinson. 
Michdangelnj Sculptor, Painter. Poet, by Cliarles 
IJieodore Camith. 

TrayelK in Greece, by Walton Brooks McDaniel, 
Ancient l^ndon, by George Byron (Jordon, 

The Passing of the Old W'est. by Charles Wdlington 
Furlnng, 
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l!)n Sunday afternoons the following lectures were given. 

January 29. London Today, by George Byron Gordon. 

Pebruarv' 12. Poland, by P, de St. Phalle. 

March ' 5. Edinburgh and the Highlands, by George Byron 


Gordon. 


March 12, Vagabonding Through Classic Lamls, by Walton 


B, McDaniel. 


March 19. Ancient London, by George Byron Gordon. 

March 26. The Passing of the Did W est, by Charles \\ ellington 
Furlong. 

The daily lecture tours in the galleries of the Museum which 
began on January 2, will be continued until the end of April. 

NEW* MEMBERS. 

The following members have been elected. 


Contributing MiiaiaeR 
George W’. Norris 


Sustaining Members 


Homy' A Berwind 
Morris K. Bockius 
Mrs. Bernard N. Farren 
Miss A. P. Hutchinson 


Dr, Josiah H, Penuiman 
William L. Saunders, 2d 
Frank Graham Thomson 
Mrs. W’alter A. Wood. 


Annual Members 


Dr. Charles Adamson, Jr. 
Mrs. Louise Alter 
William S. Ashbrtwk 
Dr. J. Harold Austin 
Miss Constance R. Beale 
David Berger 
Kenneth M, Blakiston 
Mrs. Bcauveau Borie, Jr, 
Dr. G, M Boyd 
Henry C. Boyer 
Roben R. P- Bradford 
Mrs. 'rhomas F, Branson 


Mrs. Robert E. Brooke 
Mrs, WHlliam Henrj* Brooks 
Dr. Etlii^'in C. Bnawne 
Clarence M. Brown 
Mrs, John A. Brown. Jr. 
William Findlay Brown 
Mrs. H* T. Campion 
Mrs. James Newman Carter 
Mrs. E. B. Cassatt 
Mrs, Anna \V. Cheston 
Charles S. Cheston 
Mrs. Edgar M. Church 
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Mrs. Lean<k*r C, Claniit 
Mrs. S, Stilts Ct>h**ii 
Miss A[ar\' Kii>j«rts Colos 
C. \V. Cotiard 
Mrs. FrefkritJt G. Ctirluvs 
Mrs. Orlanflo Crease 
George Waller Dawsim 
Mrs. Fratik Miles Day 
Sister M. Dismas 
Mrs, Htntston Ditim 
Mrs. Wtlllatn Hamiltun Eaketi 
Roland M. Eaveitson 
Mrs. Charles H, Edmunds 
Van Hfjrn Ely 
James A, Brnnioris 
Henry Drown Evans 
Thoitias L. FansJti* 

Mrs. William \\\ Farr 
Mrs. George Alfral Fletcher 
Mrs, W. V\^ Foutkrttft, Jr. 
Stephen Fuguet 
Mias Man' Gtxidartl 
John Louis Haney 
William Howard Hart 
Dr. Charles J. Hatfield 
Dr, J. Norman Henry 
Mrs. J. Nonnan Henry 
Edward HcK>pes 
C. HueVtcr 
Isaac Husik 
Mrs. J. H. Hntchinstm 
John V. Hutchinson 
R, Sturgis IngersoU 
Theotkire F. Jenkins 
John Story Jenks 
John Story Jenks, Jr. 

Mrs. Edward Russell Jones 
Charles Z. Klaucler 
Gu&ta\ais W, KnowleA 
George J, Kreier 


C* AU>ert. Kuehnle 
Miss Mabel B, Kuhn 
Charles H. I^Wall 
Mrs. Robert W^ Lloyd 
William W, Longstreth 
John F. Maher 
Dr. H, V, Marv'el 
Jules E. Masthaum 
Mrs, B, F. Mechling 
Mrs. Richard Wain Meirs 
James T. J, Mellon 
Mrs. Benjamin Milter 
Mrs. J, Kearsley Mitchdl 
Miss Julia E. Montgomery' 

Mrs. John B. Mttrgan 

Richard McCall 

Mrs. Richard T. Nalle 

Mrs Arthur E. Newhold 

William Petersem Ncwhall 

Mrs, Anna W. Paist 

Dr, William Campbell Pt^sey 

Mrs. Horace Miles Potts 

Warwick James Price 

Mrs- Warwick James Price 

Mrs, Frank 1’, Prichant 

Col. Cyrus S. Raflford 

Mrs. John Rdlly 

Miss Grace 1. Ridings 

A. Hoft*ard Ritter 

Mrs. George S. Robbins 

Mrs. Isaac W. Roberts 

Mrs. Nichi)las RoosevHi 

Countesj of Santa Eulalia 

Mrs. Edgar Scott 

Shady Hill Country Day School 

Mrs. Thmnas Shallcroiis 

Herl>cn Simons 

Dr. John F, Sinclair 

Alliert L. Smith 

Mrs. Louis L Sniith 


n 
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J<jhn Thfimpson Spfricer 

Miss Mttxiana J* Steel 

Henry C. Stewart 

Dr. R. Hamill D. Swing 

Mrs. A. K- Taylor 

Mrs, lOaviri Townsend 

Miss E, Therese Tyler 

Mrs. Alexander van Rensselaer 

Daniel L. Wallace 

Mrs. W, Beaumont Whitney 


James M. Wtllcox 
,\lra. James M. Willcox 
Henry S, Williams 
Mrs. VVyle T. W’ilstjn 
Mrs. James D, Winsor 
Re%'. Charles Wood, D-D. 
Mrs Charles M, Wootl 
Walter Wood 

Mrs, Charles Stewart W^urts 
Dr. James T, Young 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

l give and bequeath to the Trustees of the Univeraty of Penn- 

sylvanta the sum lI _*-*„dollaJS, in trast for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
lecognitioQ to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which vdll hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu^- 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate suras of J25.000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum, 


There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows; 
Benef actors, who shall have contributed the cqui valent of $5 0,000 

Associate Benefactors. . " 25.000 


Patrons, 

Associate Patrons, 
Fellows, 


il 

ti 

14 

** 10,000 

14 

it 

li 

" 5,000 

41 

it 

il 

" 1.000 


There shall be fotir classes of Members designated as follows: 
Life Members, who sliall contribute ^500 

Contributing Members, *' *' '' tOO annually 

Sustaining Members, ** ** 25 ** 

Annual Members, " *' " 10 


Contributors and Members are entitled to the following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita~ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved seats for lectures; the Museum 
JquEtNAL: copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library, 




FOREWORD 


Prior to 1^>12 the 'Coiversity Musetim possessed a group of 19 
suiall objects frriin Groat Benin presented by Mr. Ling Roth in IB97. 
They consisted of an ivory armlet, nine light bracelets, two small 
plaques, a ni?isk and six small (omaiuents. These personal omaments 
were piiblishetl in part in the McsI-HTM Bt'LtKTlX for January, 1399. 

In 1912 the Museum acquired the first of its bronze and ivor>' 
altarpieces: heads and carved tusks, together with some other art 
objects. In December of that year an account of these objects was 
published in the Musiu m Journai.. During the ten years that have 
intervened the Benin Collection has been increased from time to time 
as opportunity offered by the addit ion of selected specimens bought in 
Lontlon and the Museum is ncm' able ici afford the student of Benin 
Art an opportunity of obscrtdng it in all of its phases and in most of 
its details. Among the objects of first importance are the fumi.shuigs 
of a Royal Altar, an Dutstandiiig and picturesque feature of the West 
African City. This altiir group has not l>e<m transported entire and 
re-erected, but assemblcfl one piece at a time. The pieces have been 
placetl on a model <if an altar in an orfkrr and arrangement which is 
iaitlifu] to descriptions and pictures by writers who knew Great 
Benin at a time when such altars were in use or at the moment w'hcn 
that use was suddenly interrupted, 

Ineluding the <ibjects on the ahar there are in all alxjut two 
hundred specimens in the Museum's Benin collection. Other 
collectionK similar in land are in the British Museum, the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford and the Berlin Aluseum. Benin art objects are 
rarely tibiainablc now. All of the piece^J show-n in the University 
Museum were collected in 1897 by members of the cxpcdiiion that 
visited Great Benin in that year, when the hutnan sacrifices were 
sioppctl and the King made a pris<mcr. 

Great Benin was the last example of the old style Barbarism 
that has furnished histor}' with one of its principal motives from 
the beginning, 'llmt barbarism may very well be represented by 
its altars. In the Museum we have set up an altar such as might 
have been seen in Great Benin prior to 1897 and 1 am not aware that 
any detail Ims Licen omitted from its furnishing of idnls, heads, tusks. 
IjcUs and staves, but realism e<>ulJ not l>c attained wathout the 
presence oi a sacrifice, for the altar required human victims and it 
was usually wet with l>It»od and retrking w ith fresh odcrings. 
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The chief interest cif the coliectioii however is not derived from its 
former associntiDn with a bloody ritual but from its very e?:traordiTuir>‘ 
artistic character. It is from this point of view That readers of the 
JouRXAi, are invited to consider the collection from Great Benin. 
The objects that make u]j that collection would not l>e intelligible 
however if viewed apart from the customs and IwjUcfs which they 
were so intimately related and that undoubtedly lent fonn pn<l sub¬ 
stance to the whole artistic output. Like tlic art of other African 
peoples on the West Coast and in the Congo Basin, the fetish is the 
central and imposing fact and the artist’s work is responsive tii I'K'licfs 
connected with fetish worship. 

The fetish and the potent spells for good or ill. ancestor worship 
and a l>elicf in walchfid |Xivrers readily niovetl to make or mar— 
this tremendous background of belief and of iradition from which the 
idcils emerged under the sculptor’s hand a.s the emlxidiim-nL of the 
great rt;aHties of his conscious existence, directed the artistic impulse 
and presideti over the creative work of the craftsman. 

The service of the gods or of the powerful spirits that dirwted 
human affairs for good or ill was not the only occasion for the exercise 
of the artistic faculty or the practise rjf craftsmanship, n'he same 
talents and the same skill were called forth in the hiaking t>f jicrsonal 
ornaments and the decoratitm of more civmitionplace things, but it is 
clear enough that the great schfx>l of an was the Juju house with its 
priestly ritual, the central sinicture in a pow^erful state religion that 
acted strongly on each individual and put its stamp on the geiiieral 
consciousness. 

An examination of t.he collection in the Museum will not fail 
to revexil Utc fact that creative art in Benin fulhllcil it.*! greater tasks 
in connection with fetish worship, which made the chief demand or 
the artist’s resources and lumislied the m(5St ptowerful incentive to 
creative effcirt. In that school the artists tjf Btmin acquired a knowl¬ 
edge and skill that ap>pear to have been extended to pcmmal and 
domestic uses. The themes imi|)kiyed in personal omamemts, 
plaques and utensils, true to their traditions, are apt to lie reminis¬ 
cent of the fetish and toptiint in the direction of magic und the super¬ 
natural. 1'he art of representation, exhibited at its best In the bronze 
plaques and also in the carved fetish tmdts and heads, is closely 
assimilated to the traditional ideas and modes of thought. There 
are examples of pictorial art that have no apparent relation to re¬ 
ligious subjects or practises and that nevertheless cmpltiy the same 
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methods and the same technique and sometimes the same forms as the 
altarpieeos There arc also examples of ornament in the form of 
cfnivcntional patterns and these also are common to all classes of 
obj'ects whether identified with the fetish altars or with objects of 
purely secular use. 

It all ended in a rich and extraordinary accumulation of tradi¬ 
tional art that was .dispersed at the taking of the City and that is now 
to be found only in some half do 3 «n museums, a possession of 
civilization. 

In the paper that follows Mr. Hall presents the results of a 
scholarly study of Benin art, as represented by the Museum collection 
and in its relation to the native life and custinns. 

G. B. G. 
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GREAT BENIN ROYAL ALTAR 


T he juju or feiish altar which hits lately been insUilled in the 
African ixjom ts (lesigned to exhibit in something like the 
setting in which they were probably once grouped .'wjme of the 
most interesting examples of the art of Benin included in the Uni¬ 
versity Museum's important collections from that fonnerly powerful 
negro kingdom. 

Neither of the words commonly used to den<3ie objects and 
oeremonies connected with the religious beliefs anti magical prac¬ 
tices of West African negroes can be referred with certainty to a 
negro language. Juju and fetish are wirrtiptions, the hrst prribably 
of the French word for toy, the second certatiily of a Portuguese 
word meaning charm or ^miulct. Setting aside whatever intention 
of blame or derision may have inhcrcti in their origifial use or sur¬ 
vived. to the present day. the general understanding of their meaning 
as includiug a supcrrmtural ot magical p<fwer of bringing gi.3f.Kl to the 
o'mier or worshipiwr or celebrant and of working harm to those to 
whom he or the power reprt^'niecl w-jus not well disposal, is adequate 
fi-ir general purpi>sc?s, 

The king of Benin iiad his resicUotev in Benin City, or Edo, the 
capital of the country ot the same name which is now a part of the 
British Protectorate of Nigeria. Ho passixl his life in alnmst com¬ 
plete seelimioii from the lower ranks, at any rate, of his subjects, 
by whom he was only rarely scon. He exerdsi'd his authorit}' tlirough 
p<iwt*riul officials and left the compotmd in which hLs palace was 
situated only on certain ceremonial occasions. Through his liou- 
tenants he ruled over terrilwy which at tjne time retichcti the sea on 
the Slaw Coast, the flat, low stretch of the West African seaboard 
between the rivers Nigpr and Volta. 

The king's power was fetish, he wa-^ in a manner divine, ret^uir- 
ing neither foot! nor drink nor sleep to svistain his being: he would 
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di«i indeed* but after death would ctime oguin to life and his kinfidom. 
He was the object of a service which was of the nature of worship, 
and the sanctions of which w^ere grounded in fear—the fear of a being 
whose seclusioo siuToundcd him with mystery, and the arm whose 
law wteldefl a terrrible sword, OlTentiers against that law together 
with slaves and prisoners of war fumishwl most of the victiina 
sacrificed to the gods. 

The most striking and the essential part of ilu: riiiial of the 
worship of the Bini consisted in fiacrifices to the ancestors, who 
were ctmceh'ed as directing for gntxi or c\HI the affairs of Imng men. 
These spirits might U- angrv’, and the Wilcr powers which death had 



Ttic altar, 
f J(i. 3,1. 


confcrrt!d t:jn them by assfjidation 'iviih the spiritual and the invisible, 
that is, with other spiritual forces and elements never incarnated and 
always malignant, maik* their anger most formidable, They must be 
propitiated, and blood, the essence of life, was an acceptable 
offering, if not a neoessary rtvivifier, to them. Altars and images, 
containers of the ancestor spirit, the god. were drenched therefore 
with the blood of victims, fowls and goats and oxen and men and 
women, 'fhe gods were spirits; other spirits, liberated by bodily 
death, must he maiJe messengers to them of prayers and wishes, and 
a human spirit wa.s naturally the most efficient messenger, 'fhe 
gods were subject to the stune needs as their ehiklren on earth; so, 
when a king or a great chief died, attendants must t>e dispatched 
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wUli him to the spirit wctrkl, anti othiT^ must follow on ai each aniii* 
versar^" celebration of his dcalh. For lesser men a lesser sacrifice 
of fowls or fjoats or oxen musl. ser\'e; though the potiUr>' yartl anti 
the herd were not spareii in the former case either. 

As being himself fetish and representing the interests of his 
dit^inc prs(lecess<^rs< the king had the right to sacrifice human victims> 

This preojgatit'e was not uniciuc. The chief ofTictals. agents 
of hb powers and kingly functions, though but one of them bore a 
priestly title, shared alsfi this sacenlotal prerugativi-. and were thus 
strongly entrenched in idl fields, military, civil, and religious, over 
which the royal power cxtcntlei;!, and, ■wielding that power for the 
king, kept him in the backgniund, an awe inspiring puppet invented 
with rdl the influences of suiXTStiiious temir which were the sanctions 
of the acts they perfonmed in hb name. 

Mot only the king, then, bvu also the queen mother, the 
captain of war, the principal judge, and the chief priest might sacri¬ 
fice human beings to their ancestors, rrom these ancestors they 
inherited their offices, and, like the king, thus tt‘ielde<J power by a 
kind of divine right; since ancestors who are siicrifiL'Crd to, and to 
that extent wfirshipi.icd, am, if not already deified, at least in a fair 
way of being so, Benin was, it scams, a holy city—it was cut ulT 
not only physically Isy a wall but spirimally Ijv a kind of talxx> 
£n>m the rrrit tjf the kingdom governesi by a hterjirchy wh«5^■ 
mejul.'crs were possessed (.'f vartHitg degrees of su])enuituraj power. 
Apparently the dtj'* niaintainc;] its supmnacy i>ver the other Low-ns 
of the kingdom chiefly by the superstitious awe w'hich this theory of 
government mspirtxl, supported as it wils by the l>lutHly ti.'rp;'r of 
ritual murder, 

Tlie actual slaying of victims was deputotl to a profesaional 
cxecutifmer, a public official of considerable impmlance. If the act 
of killing was originally essential to the ofllct! of celebrant at these 
sacrifices, perhaps wc may see a survival of the primitive exorcise of 
this right or duty in the circtunstances that attended the capture of a 
leopard by ,i hunter, " VV^icn a man kilknl a letiX)ard he liatl to take 
it to the t)ba iking}, who gave the hunter a boy and a girl in exchange 
for it. Tlic Ol>a used to very harrl to obtain the leopard alive, 
so that be might s;icrifiee it, (Jn doing srj he Vu'fTiuld put his finger 
Into its blood and make a mark with it on his forehead, from liis 
hair to his nose” (B. E, Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's 
Mind, p. 229], flero we seem to sec the king in lus double capacity 
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of priest {ind god, offering in his own person a sacrifice to himself: 
for an essential part o( the ritual of sacrifice on other fjccasions was 
the sprinkling tif the fetish images of ancestral deities with the blood 
of the vtciini. 

There ivas A considemble variety of such images, for the cult of 
ancestors was not confined to those of the king: everj' family owed 
worship and sacrifice to the spirits of its forebears, and these were 
supposed to inhabit olfiecis of several kinds and fonns. The king’s 
special fetlsli was a representation in bnuize or brass of a human 
head, probably a portrait of an ancestor, surmouniiid by the tusk of 



Unmu.' liL'fldk i)f ihit Dldcft rype li^T ihai on uhr left of the mw of hernl; im ilic aitar. 
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an elepliant often can'cd all over with figures of men and animals, 
'f'hcse were set up on altars which there is reason to suppose were 
in s<jme cases alw) the tombs of royal ancestors. 

A photograph of such an altar, taken several years liefore the 
firitish occupation of tlie city put an end to the orgies of slaughter 
which inarkevl the native rule, is reprofluced in Great Benin, H. 
Ling Roth's history of the kingdom [HaUfax, 1*103. P. 79|. I'he 
smaller iletails are not distinguishable in the piclure, and cannot be 
supplied from the scant descripiion whicli accompanies it. The 
altar (Figs, .32 and 331 dws not daim lo be an exact reproduction of 
that shown in that early photograph, but the general arrangement is 
similar, and the only object upon it which may not be in place there is 
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thi* hron^c figure in thi^ miter which tstkes the place of the .^lall 
figures referred to in the legend accompanying l-ing Rothes photo* 
graph. All the other <ibjects arc appropriate to a king's altarr of 
which there was mure than one in the preciinetip of the palace. 

The town was bunit+ accidental Sy^ <jn the third ciay oi occiijMition 
by a British force ^itt to punish the iruissacre of the nrcmhers of a 
peaceful mission to the king a little more than a quarter of a ccniurv 
ngo. I^h^scnptions of the city and of the king^s compouitcl \^Tiiten 
before that time and others produced niiice then, based on native 
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imomiatton. are eiiher not ver^- full or not in all respects consistent 
with each other, (t c^ppears, however, that in one or more of several 
large courts included in the king’s compound or enclosure an altar 
or altars of dried mud rcsemhling Fig. 33 rose from a bench of the 
same tnatenal which ran along the mud wall, and that before these 
altars sacnlioes were offered of all kinds of victims including human 
beings. 

It was a -wndespread aistum throughout the Slat^c Coast and its 
back cottntr}', not simpiy to place the heads of human victims tem¬ 
porarily on idtars or in shrines but to preserve the skulls there per¬ 
manently [A. G, Leonard. The Losver Niger ami its Tril>es, pp, 
292. 177*179; and cL Sir R. F, Furton, Wanderings in West Africa, 
frontspiec* and pp. 282-2S3. London, 1S63|. It is, no doubt, due 
to a mixhfication of this cusionv that bronze heads standing on no 
other base but that of their own necks came to be usetl as altar furni¬ 
ture by the Bini kings. Some wurds tjuoted by Bun<m in the passage 
}usi reterrwl to seem almost startlingly apposite in tliis connection, 
we sap: .\s there hud been no prisoners of late. I saw none of those 
trunkloss heads ‘which, plactvj on their necks.with their faces towards 
the juju-house. present a dremiful and appalUng apijcantnce, as of 
met, nsing fmm the ground/” What Burton himself saxv vxms the 
ju)u altar with a kind of reredos decorated witli roxvs of skulls of 
men and goats, tho relics of fonner sacrifices, ^'hough ho is speaking 
01 Iionti>. Tifit Of Benin, it is knotim that, in addition to the general 
relatUiiiKhip implied by smijlaHties of beliefs and ritual practices 
mnung aU the peoples of the region, there was an actual Ixmd of a 
pohuco rehgums nature between these two states in the carlv part 
of the Iasi ccntu^>^ Thai the custom in Benin of keeping artificial 
epreM-ntaiions ofliutnan heads on the altani had not altogether 
of keeping skulls there is shown by a photo^ph 
n the b.H)k (,reat Benin of an altar in a private house -‘near the 
king s, in which a rioble hved. h was pan of his office lo kill a slave 

^kuU on the altar" [p. 641 . 

1 he bronze heads on the king’s altar formal each with its super- 

The available mtfumation dc»es not enable us to trace the tjroct*ss 
by which the skull of a sacrifiml victim mav have developed into a 

^rtrail of a royal anceatw. In Wast Africa, however.new «Uts are 
«lwa.™ anang or new fealnreaof cults Incoming gr.afted upon old ones. 
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If the skull was the representative of a spirit messenger sent to com- 
municate with the spirits in the world inhabited by the royal dead, 
it might by contact absorb some of their roy'alty or divinitv. The 
transition w'ould l>e assisted by circumstances which, according to the 
native tradition, completely revolutioniae*! 13ini reprfjsentaiive art. 

In the reign of Esige. the ninth sitccessor of the founder of the 
dymasty which was overLumed by the Hritish occupation, there was 
auach«?<I to the court of Benin, or li^Hng in the town, a w^hitc man. 
Ahamanpwa by name, w'ho, being skilled in hranae founding, was 
commissioned by the king to make portraits of the capti^•cs taken 
in an expedition against a neighbouring tribe. Certain of the king’s 
boys were aligned to Ahamangiwa to assist him and to learn this 
new art. We know the fate which commonly awaited prisoners of 
war. For what other reason can portraits of captives have been 
vvanted than to lake the place on the altar, in durable brotm? ot brass, 
of their perishable skulls? Ha\dng Iwen set up there m association 
with objects representing royal ancestors, viz,, the carved tu.sk.^ 
an ^ihe rattle staves (Figs. 32, 41 and 42). the suggestion was ready 
made lo uimiortalize royalty more directly and palpably bv a stiil 
clascT association of its actual presentment in bronze vAih its rtM^re 
abstract emblem in ivoiy-—the king's pi>rtrait or his father's wiili the 
ance^ral sj-mliol. the tusk. The tusks would be at once more 
stutable and available than the staves bir this rmriiose, as they were 
a perquisite of the king and were immobilizetl on the attar, while the 
staves were removetl from it for use during the ceremonies which 
accompanied sacrifices. 


.Native tradition is. of course, notoriously a guitle on which 
reliance lor the course or the details of historical cxxmts must lie 
placeil with caution. But the circumstantial rdaiion by a court 
histon^ of Benin of facts which link up well with known iwents in 
the histniy^ of the close Portuguese rektiuns with Benin is evidtnee 
at least of prolmbiliiy. When, for instance, we k-nnw frem a kitur 
written to I>.m Mi^el rjf ;Pon«eal in 1516 by one of his subjects 
then residing in Benin as a friend of ihe king thiit Portugue‘*e mb- 
accompanied a Bini force on a military tx^itiin and 
remamed with it a year, the likolihoixl of a Portuguese AhamaiiKiwa’s 
Conner ion with the court of iknin, as official maker of l^mx- 
Fwrlrmts of war captives and u-acher of that art. is cmainly enhanced 
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torian _it w<>ulti Ver the- circumstances of the inirodtictitEn of a new 

an. which, althtntgb suBident Lime lia<l elapscrl itince its introduction 
to allow of its almost complete decay, they still rectEgtiized as origi¬ 
nally a foreigti ini|>on.atitin. 

Before passing to the consideration of the bronzes in c[iiestion, 
and beginning at the Iracls of the altar proper, the first objects to be 
noted are the uchvirc or rattle staves fFigs. d2, 41 and 42). Xhc 
carvings on these are disposed according to sections cotTespontliTig, 
We are told, to the inter nodes of a stick of batnb<XJ. 

The hinger staff has three figures including the principal one 
at the lop. pri!sumably the ancestor prtjper. There is nothing to 
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show that this b a royal uchure; the ttipraost figure wears a breast 
ornament of the same diaracler—perhaps one of the brass powder 
flasks such as were made by the Bini metal founders—as that of the 
seaterl attendant near the l>uit of the staff, who is apparetitly ’heating 
a drunt. 1'he female figure in the center holds in front of her a 
frame, perhaps a dish, within which arc two round objects similar 
to the one carried in the left hand of the principal figure above, who 
holds ill his right an uchure. 

The other uchure, though shorter, is more elaborately canned, 
even the sections which are not occupied by figures being covered 
with designs profiably intended to imitate matting, including the 
favourite bands of guilloche which occur so [requtfiitly in Bmi deco¬ 
ration. tUJtably at t’fie bases of the fully can-ed tusks and as the 
only ornament on the others. There is only one attendant figure 
here, but he is a person of importance since he cames an executioner s 
sword and a wand which is perhaps the king's tabixi sign. His 
anklets are a mark of rank l>efitting that important personage, the 
extR;utioncr. The forehead and body ha%-c the regular Bini cicatrized 
markings. 

The figure with which this staff is surmounted has the spiked 
headdress which appears again on some of the principal figures of the 
carved tusks. He wears no anklets, but he has that other mark of 
high rank, the cylindrical collar of l>ea<iwork. 'nte forehead and 
btidy are marked ivith cicatrizations. The front of the Iwxly is 
crossed by two baldrics of lieadwork. 'rhe left hand grasps an 
uchure and the right an object which may be intended to represent 
a stone celt, such as are found on or near the surface of the ground 
in that part of Africa and are regardcfl by the natives as having a 
Supernatural origin and power. The figure stands on an elephant 
whose trunk ends in a human hand holding a feather. The repre- 
scnuiLion of an elephant's head and tnmk, the latter furnished with 
a hand usually griping some object, is frequent on Benin cere¬ 
monial or ornamental objects, especially those of bronze and ivory. 
Its occurrence on objc-ts known to have tieen associatcrl with royalty 
affords ground for assuming that it i.s symlK^lic. representing some 
attribute of the king. I’he impressive size and strength of the 
elephimt and the uncaniiy .lexterity shown in its use of the powerful 
proboscis with the prehensile fingcrlike extremity—double in the case 
of the African elephant—which would easily suggest a hand even to 
the not very nimble fantasy of a Bint artist, makes of the beast a 
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fitting symijol of royal or ilivlne power. As we have seen, elephants 
killed by hunters formed an appanage of the king. 'Hie evidence that 
this is a royal uchure and that the upper figure represents a king is 
made conclusive by the close resemblance of the top of the staff to 
that of the brazen staff of office iif Eduboa, the king of Benin who was 
deposed by the British in 1897. The metal staff, saitl to have been in 
Etluboa's famih for many generations, has the form of an uchitre of 
which the topmtJst section siiows a king holding similar objects and 
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standing on the l^ack of an elephant. In the example before us the 
animal is verv cleverly represerited acccjrding to conventions made 
necessary' by the dimensions of the object of which it was to form a 
part, by the purpose the animal was to serve in the carverl group as a 
pedestal for the principal figure, and by the artist’s material. The 
body and limbs are oompreased into a squat cylindrical form, the 
trunk and tusks which in the brazen uchure projea naturally, are here 
carv'cd in relief cm the front of the head, the tusks converging at their 
extremities to form a V. and the rngoac trunk, characteristic of the 
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African elephant, being carried across laterally so that the mythic 
hand clasping a feather shDa*s against the disc of the right ear, 

'rhe rattle staves, found Jilso on other than royal altars, had not 
merely the passive functitm of representing there the ancestors 
sacrificed to. Their principal use in the ritual of the sacrifices was 
as rattles to attract the attention of the spirits. The bells placed on 
the altar were nse<I for the same purpose. 

Bulls like these were won) as pendants on the breast (Fig. 43): 
and masks like those vrhich are represented in miniature on the bells 
were worn as ornfiments attached to the girdle. 

'I'he figures of the wood and ivory' carvings and of the bronzes 
cannot be regarded, except in a very few cases, as representations of 
characters in historical incidents. They are type figures of notables— 
kings, officials, and the like—with the attendants proper to their 
rank or suggestive of attributes or functions peculiar to it. This 
naive symbolism, which is most fully earned out on the carx'ed 
tusks, cannot be fully interpreted, but at least in some cases its mean¬ 
ing may he inferred "writh probability with the help of our rather 
fragmentary knowleilge of Bini customs and beliefs. 

It Is fitjm the tusk to the right of the bronze figure on the altar 
that we may get the cleareiit idea of the arrang^enl of the symbolic 
figures, Thev are carved in rows or tiers around the tusk. This 
is clearly the ideal plan at any rate, though in the case of some 
tusks, notably the large one h-ing on the altar fFiK* -'4), the general 
scheme is tibacttred by the crowding in of subsidiary figures, thus 
confusing the rmvs. Some of the tusks were damaged by fire in the 
conflagration referred to in the earlier part of tiiis article. In the 
case of the tusk now to be descril>cd the tip has been somewhat 
charred: but a comparison with the one to the left of the bronze 
figure shows that it was carv-ed into the semblance of a head wearing 
a helmet of Ix'adwcirk culminating in a tall spike and with streamers 
made up of what seem to tie large l>eads anti strips of cloth or matting 
depending from the back and sides- 

Immediately twlow iliis on the outer curve of the tusk is a fuU 
length figure wearing a similar hearldicss. Its btxly is covefi^d by a 
long shapeless rolw tsi matting, quite unlike the characteristic Bini 
costume as worn by most of the other figures. Bearing in mind that 
this tusk was a king’s fetish, syntbolizing his royal and di^dne ancestry; 
that it bears as the most prominent features of its carving, as will 
be seen, other representations of a deceased king in his {livine char- 
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acter; tliat such tusks were set up on the tombs of kings. wKich 
were probably in some cases at least also rov’al altars; that it was 
before such altars that the king made father, i. e-. sacrificed annually 
to his deceasctl predecessor; and, finally, that in Southeni Nigeria 
generally, tuid among the Edo speaking peoples in particular, of 
wh«>m the Rini are the chief, corpses were WTapjjed in matting liefore 
iK’ing buried, it stiC-ms hardly doubtful that this is a representation 
of a royal ancestor in his grave clothes. He carries two curved rofls 
the entls of which converge above his head, evidently the peeled 
waiuls which were the king's taboo rign. by means of w’hich he dosed 
roads, w’hich were camcfl before and behind the bearers of gifts to 
or from the king, and which were placed upon the altars. 

On this tusk the principal figures are carved one above the 
other along the ntid line of the longitudinal outer curve, each forming 
with attendants and other subsidiarj' figures a group the rncm- 
hers of which are ranged alongside of each other round the circum¬ 
ference fd the tusk. All but two of the chief figuTes, and these are 
not certainly exceptions, represent the king with certain royal or 
divine attributes. 

Behind the first figure, fjn the inside curve t>f the tusk, is shown 
a leopard w*ith its tail turned towards the tip of the tusk. It is hold¬ 
ing a homed animal, probably an antelope, in its jaws. The leopard, 
as we have seen, w'ns assr>ciaied with royalty, as was the elephant. 
In the lira^en uchiire of Edultoa, already referred to, an elephant 
Is represenietl near the butt oi the shaft with two leufKirds els 
supptjrters. 

.Apparently all iiidigcnous animals conspicuous for cpuilities apt 
to inspire respect f»r terror came to symbolism the royal jwwer; at 
least they w'cte in the loyaJ control. The dephant is l»enenth the 
feci of the king in tlie w'tiodeii uchure (Fig. 42) and in the brazen 
staff of Edubmi. the leofm^s in the latter stand licside the elephant 
supporter of the royal figure: and here the next figure, representing 
the king in his dianicter of a powerful fetislt, holds in each band a 
crocodile by the tail. He i^-ears on his bead a spiked helmet shaped 
like that rjf the figure inimediately above. It is of bcadw'ork. as arc 
also the high collar, a mark of mnk. which encases hi.s neck anti 
chin, and the crossed baldrics upon his chest. Across his waist 
and depending head downward from it at either strle he holds a 
twoheaded serpent, with a half swallowed frog in each mouth. 
From each side of the Ijottom of his kilt dwUiku). wMch has a btjmlcr 
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resernbUi^g the wmve of the matting Tobe of the first figure, issues 
a catfish, the most commonly represented of the sacred animals of 
the Dint, and, seeing that it actually forms, as here, part of the body 
of the deifitsl king, apparently the most sacred. The two fishes 
take the place of the royal legs. Between thent is a wedge shaped 
object, svhich reference tct the other of this pair of tusks shows to be, 
probably, an incompletely carv'cfl crocodilt/s head. 

This mythic conceptiun of a fish man has been. 1 think wrongly, 
attributed to European infiitenee, on the ground that the early 
explorers were familiar '^'ith the idea of the merman and may have 
communicated that idea tt* the native artists, Bui this is no con¬ 
ventional memian with legs represented as fishes tailst each leg is 
here a sejiarate fish. Besides, the Btni are know'a to have believed 
that the king had the power of transforming him.self into an animal 7 
and, as may be seen from Fig. 49, and from many other examples 
in Bini art, the idea is common of animals or parts of animals being 
attached to the human body, especially as if issvting from orifices, 
as the nostrils, or, as it might be in this ease, from the orifice repre¬ 
sented by the bottom of the skirt. In any case we have here the 
king represented wHth some of his most powerful fetish attributes, 
and his superhuman character most clearly indicated by his semi- 

human form. _ . . 

In Oyo, the ancient centre of power of the ^ onil.^a, the artisU- 

ctilly giJtwi people w-ho gave to the Bini the founder of theJr royal 
line, the German anthrcspolopst Frolienius found some years ago 
an old carved wooflen utensil in the form of a fish, on which is repre¬ 
sented a human face surmounted by a headdress like that seen m 
the comb (Fig. 52). and wnth tw-o bent arms procecthng from the 
nostrils. Apparently the Bini notion of a compfisne superhumanly 
endowed btiaig, the same ncftion iis appears in the often recurring 
elephant's head with trunk ending in a human hand, is shared 'ndth 
the Yoruba, to whom the Bini owed much besides n rtyiifisty. 

Coral and agate V)eads, and, no doubt, imiiatitnis of them m 
glass, especially in a cylindrical form, were very highly valued in 
Benin, 'I'he finest were the property of the king. Headgear, bodic^, 
baldrics, anklets, necklaces, the cumbrous chokers or collars encir¬ 
cling the neck and sometimes txmcealitig the lower part of the face, 
[cf. Figs. 37. 38 and 43] were made wholly or in part of beads strung 
on cord or wire. The collars and the anklets especially were badges 
of rank. Strings of l>eads. which perhaps formed part of the collars, 
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were conferred l>y tlie king on those whom he wished especially to 
honour. Loss of these gifts, or rather, loans, for they reverted to 
the king on the death of the recipient, was punishable with death. 

In the next row the central ftgnre wears a headdress iivithoiit a 
spike but with streamers oi bead work like those that hang from the 
sides of the spiked hearUiress and with bead rosettes like those on 
tlie headgear of the large Iwonzc heads (Figs. 32 and 38). His choker 
is extended, dmvnwards to form a sort of gorget that covers the upper 
part of his chest. This gorget like ornament appears also on the ivory' 
figure. Fig, 51, Tvhich represents the wife of some important person¬ 
age, perhaps of the king. The tusk figure is dressed in a smock reach¬ 
ing to his knees and decorated with a reticulate design probably 
representing beadwork. On his chest below the edge of the gorget are 
two bells. He wears anklets. In his right liand he carries a cere¬ 
monial knife or sword with a ring handle and a blade like a fish 
slice. ITiis is known as an ebere. It was a mark of authority proper 
to all tlie chiefs of state, not only to the king. In his left hand he 
holds a great spear, point downwards, From his armpits hang two 
long wedge sloaped objects, which a comparison ivith the corre¬ 
sponding figure on the other tusk of this central pair shows to be a 
sort of scarves forming a part of the cosiume. between the butt of 
the s^Jear and his head an object shaped like two wedges placed 
broad end to broad end is carved on Uxc tusk. This may be an 
unfinished crocodile’s head, One r>f the two figtires of attendants in 
this group supports that hantl of the principal figure which holds a 
spear. 

It is not quite easy to determine who are represeiiied in this 
group. Not only the king, but also the queen mrithor and the 
captain of war were entitlcfi to liave their arms upheld by attendants, 
a privilege of rank which is not unctanmon in West Africa. The 
pers'rnage mth whom we are here Cf)ncemefl is a man, which leaves 
us a choice between the king and his captain of war. Leopard's 
skin coats were worn by the latter functionary and apparently also 
by his attendants; and necklaces of leopartLs' teeth seem to have 
been insignia of warriors. It might be supposed that the attendants 
themselves represent the captain of war, duplicated in order to fill 
in a space, escorting and siipi>orting the king. But in that case 
these minor figures would be, as they are not. furnished with chokers 
and anklets, insignia of the great officiaLs, of whom the captain of 
war was greatest. It seems likely that this group represents the 
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captAtn of war, with attendants wearing his liver>‘ of [eopaitrs skin 
coats and lGt>[}anl*s teeth necklaces, guardhig, as it were, the royal 
figure next Ijelow’ him and symboliKing, as its instrument, royalty's 
supreme position and pow'er. 

Just below' the fetish king at>pear^ again. His headdress here 
has the form of that part of the conventional represenlai ion of a 
catikh which corresponds to the mouth and feelers. His right hand 
grasps an ebere, his left an uchure. Where the tufj headed snake 
crosses his hods it is carve<l into the semblance of a chain with 
he,xagonal links, probably an imitation of the markings of a python. 
The 'wwige shaped, faceted object between hLs catfish legs may be 
the representation of a thunderbolt celt, In the Tjthcr of this pair 
of tusks a crocodile’s head is platxsd In the same posittoti. 

The figure immediately ftelow in the next group wears a jacket 
of bead work with two horizontal bands across tlie front, one at the 
level of his armpits, the other across the middle td hrs liody. hcU 
hangs below the upper band and a irtw of bells at his waist. He 
wears the choker, and has also a necklace 4 if letipanls' leotlt, as well 
as anklets and hracelcts. His bcluku has a wide scarf hanging from 
the left side where the ends are caught up in regulatutn style, with 
a huge extension of the stiffened ends of the heaty cloth rising on 
that side to the level of his head. A beluku consists of soversd layers 
of cloth, of which the outer taics were arrangc<l in this pecubar 
manner. 1‘he figure carrie,'; an cbere in the right hand and a sjwar 
in the left. This must be the king: a conventitinal elephant's heat! 
with tmnk ending in a bond is cari'ed beside his head and a croco* 
dile s head beside his left leg, Porhajw tlie necklace and the spear 
show him invested with the prnvcrs which the captain of war derived 
from him as their source. 

The chief figure in the next group is e^Hdently the king again in 
a new conception of his character and powers, 'five sptkeil heafUlress 
recurs. His beadwork jacket is crossed in front ly two baldrics; 
his sldrt has a plaited tiorder. like that of the first fisli man dt!scrit)ed. 
He wears choker and anklets. Fn^m his Wit hang three masks 
representing Eunjpeans. A catfish depends from this belt at either 
side. This, together with the fact that hLs hands arc supported by 
two attendants, seems sufficient to mark him as the king; there is 
no reason to connect the catfish with the captain of war. 

Next lielow is a figure wHth three attributes of royalty: a leopard 
over his head, a catfish in each hand, and an elephant's head \rith the 
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ctniveivtiuiial apjwntlage t>r a haniJ, jfrasping an object which may be 
a feather. I>csi(ie him on his rigtii. His lajarlwork cap has short side- 
pieces, he wears the marks of ratik on neck and anns and Jinkles, also 
crossed baldrics and a t^eUiku caught up at Uiii side by a leopard’s 
head mask and uiih the wide stiffened upward extension. 

Another indication ni Ins myalty is that he is accompanied 
by a nude male tiffure. The king and the qut^en mother mainttiincd 
at their courts a numVjcr of so called, of all ages up to forty or 
thercalDouts* who foniicd a p^i^•ilcgefi caste of niarauders. They 
went naketl until they were provided by their royal patron simultane- 
ouslv with clothes and wives. This nude figures right arm is held 
Inml across Ins body, the hand grasping a snake the body of which 
extends upwards parallel with his left side, the tail forming a loop. 
The head of the snake lies across his thighs, or, more likely, is intended 
to be shown as holding that part of his body betweeit its jaws, as 
the instrument and sjTnbol of the king s power over his boj's. 

The snake is a [xiwerfvil juju, and was elsewhere also asstjciatcd 
with the king, t in the roofs of metre than one of the buildings in the 
royal comfxjund, great snakes of bronze or brass lay head down¬ 
wards above the doors, Ihis is. reported by the Outchntatt ^yen- 
dael who visited Benin City at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tun^ One of these snakes was seen ii; position by memberfi of the 
Briti^ punitive expedition of 1897. A mprescntatiDn of one of the 
gates or vloors occurs on a lm>nze placjue in the British Mu,scujn, 
published by Ling Roth IGrcat Benin, p. 94i, in which the snake is 
shown on the rtx>f, Tlie large brazen snake s head, Fig, 50, probablj 
lielongcd to one c»f these guardians of the royal precincts, *1 he 
tribal gc*d (was] symboliaed by a p>'thoii in Benin City,” says A, G, 
l^onard (The lx>wcr Niger ami IUh Tribes, p, 279. London. 19061. 

The kiwcxt group contains two figures in the costume of Euro¬ 
peans of the sixteenth ctTilurj'. The cltief icatures of the flress are 
a long IwUed tunic open above the waist in front ami reaching to the 
knees, and long wrinkled hose. The headgear is a round hat with 
narrow lirim, from iindemealh which .xt the sides long st^ght hair 
falls to the shmdders. The liiieaments of the face are differentiated 
from those of the negrt> figures chiefly by the exaggeration of the 
lines of the eyebrows and the bridge of the nose, which arc con* 
linuous. Europeans are usiutlly represented with beards (cf. Figs. 
54 and 551. Each of these two figures carries in each hand a long 
ixnich or purstr, prolialdy containing coins or cowries, as would be 
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appropriate to traders, U is id he ri-rtiarkod. however, that these 
objects are usually isaitl u> I e luanillas, t!ie hiirseshoe shaped ingots of 
copper which formot! an iniportaiii object of trade. 

These figures altenial*- wth those of two negroes whose costume 
difters ill several respects from that of the other piersons rcpreBenieti 
on the tusk, ’llici' fxilh wear plain round hats irilh namnv Imn’is. 
not predsiily like those worn by the Europeans, but resembling 
more nearly the headgear of the hronae figure l>etween the two 
central tusks. Like that perstmage each of tiunn ubi^ wears a cross 
on he; lireast — perimps tlic cross of an order, since w-e know that 
envoys and complitnentsi and gifts passed l>etween the rulers of 
Benin and of Poitugal in ihc early years of the sixtinniih century. 
In the cfuse of the central figure of llie gn^up, the cross rests on his 
hare breast, while the cross cf the other negro lies on a sort of gorget 
resembling, except for the absence of the markings which simulate 
bead work, the collars of the figures in the third group. Instead of 
a breasl ornament of this nature, the first figure weans something 
resembling a ruff, but no choker, though high rank is indicated by 
his anklets, a feature lacking in the cfjstiime of the second negro of 
this group. Both wear the Ijeluku and carry staves with knobbed 
heads. Each carries al^-i an object wliidi lias been variously dcscrilied 
as an axe and as a key. In this particular also they resemVite the 
large bronae statuette just referred to. This object is .seen also in 
the right hand of one of the figures in the bronze grrmp. Fig. 47. 
If this latter group departs from the general rule in depicting an 
actual scene, a hunting incident, the implement may be a hunter's 
weapon, ijcrhaps an axe used in evil ting up game. Since primitive 
weapons of war are iLSuaily nitt esseritially different from those used 
in the chase, the weapon, if it is one, carried by the tusk figures may 
be a battle axe. 

It is to lie nole<l however that in General Pitt-Rivers's Antique 
Works of An from Benin fprivaiely printed, London, 1900], Plate 
4b, Figs. and shows a very similar uliject which is descrilied 
as an iron liamnier; and that in W. D. Webster’s Clataloguc, No. 21 
fOxford, IK991, Fig, 18.1 is an apparently identical “unplement of 
wrnughi, iron found in the smith’s workshop" in Benin City. Captain 
Laudolphe, an eighteenth century visitor to Retitn, "when speaking 
of the iron and cojjpur u.sed to deccjrate the interior of the houses, 
says that all artisans who distinguish themselves in tlieir craft 
receive a patent of nobility" [Ling Roth, np, cit. p. 2JO], 'lliis 
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passage contains what is. so far as I kntjw, the only intimation^ apart 
from Captain RwiptU's list of Omdals. that craltsm^ might be¬ 
come persons of official importance. In that case their im^rtance 
might he great enough to warrant their being given prominent (>r 
independent representation in the cardtigs and bronzes. There is 
no very obvious connection between an elephant anrl a blacksmith 
carrying a hammer, as in Fig. 47. But the hammer, together w4ih 
the chisel, is an essential part of the equipment ot the ivory cajvcr; 
and it is possible that the figure v.hth Ihe himimcr. if it is one, in the 
lowest row «i the tusk can'ings may l>e a kind of signature of the 
artist who eKecuted them. In this case his relation to the ammd 
which supplied him with his material may have been s>>ml»oIissed also 

in such groups as that of Fig. 47. 

As for the crosses about the recks of the two tusk figures, of 
which the second, not having the insignia of high rank would, on the 
asstvmption just made, be an assistant to the mr>re important cralis- 
man in front, the occurrence of the Christian symbol in the costume of 
these tw'o figures may perhaps find its caplanailon in ctmditions 
impHetl by the circumstances of the native tradition concerning die 
workers iii bronze. Aliamaiigiwa's pupil.^; would naturally be chosen 
from among Bint craftsmen who were already praclh^^d in sauplure. 
the new master must have been a Christian, and was probably closely 
assticmed with the Portuguese missionaries, if he w-as not one of 
them His pujiils would thus be directly subject to Lhnstiau 
influences and likely to adopt Chri.stiau emblems for th^r owm use. 

But this symtrtjl, whether in the particular case Christian tir 
not in its implications and history, was. according to a P(.nugiiose 
writer of the middle of the sixteenth century' de Barros, quotctl 

by b Marquart in Die Hcniii-Sammlmtg des Reichsmusfums lur 
Volkerkunde in Leiden, p. 32. U-iden. m3\, known to the Bmi 
before the atlvont of the Ponugucse. A cert am king, he says, who 
ruled over a counirv far distant from Benin in the east, was worn 
to send to the king of Benin for his coronation certain insignia aniong 
which was a cross d brass to lie worn about his nec^; and the king 
was not consjdentd ns duly inducte<l into his high office luitil he was 
invested with this Iffazcn cross. Among othtir objects rjx'eived from 
the same source was a pilgrim’s staff ‘'in lieu of sceptre ; and if we 
are to accept a.s true the chronicler’s iiiatemcnt. which he repom 
as having been made to King John TI {1481-1495) by D Avoiro, the 
first Portuguese visitor to Benin, and tlie Bini envoys whom the 
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latter l(X)k back with him to Portugal, it is possible tliat wc have 
before us on the ttisk a representation of the cross and stafl in question. 

In that case the figures "with cross and staff niust both represent 
the king; and we are con fn jo ted w-ith the difficulty of explaining 
not only the fact that he is reiircsented twice in one grfiup and once 
without any of iho usual marks of rank, but also the signifcance of 
either an axe or a key or a hammer l>eing held in the royal hand. 

The occurrence of Eurtipean figures on the tu:^ may 1>e referable 
simply to the general influence which the Portuguese had won at 
court. But it may l>c pointed out that on the assumptioti that wc 
have here a syTUliolic representation of the activities of the royal 
artists, the presence of Eiiropeans in tliis parf ictilar group is pecu¬ 
liarly appn.^priate in view of the probable close relationship of the 
Portuguese to this phase of Bini life. 

The reference to the conferring of insignia by a distant overlord, 
whether or no this suaeraithy is l>c reganied as a sober histoneal 
fact, brings tip the obscure problem of the relations of the Bini 
through their back cciuntiy* with dvilixed northern Africa towards 
the Meclilerranean and the Nile. To tlie Portuguese, of course, the 
suzerain of Benin in the cast was none other than his Christian 
majesty, Ih-estcr John, w'ho has ruled at many difTcrent limes 
and places. One of his putative realms, Christian Abyssinia, though 
not of ctiuise as under his mythical rule. Or. Marquart, m the 
work (piotofl al’ove. regards as a possible early religious simcrain of 
Bonin in the days Wfore the African converts of Islam won the 
negroid principalitii^s of the Sudan for the Protjhet, 

There can lu‘ little doulu that the ncgni kingdoms of West 
j\frica ow’oii certain ctiltural features to ctmlact by way of the trade 
routes loading north and cast with the civilisiccl parts of the con¬ 
tinent: but that the an of casting bronze by the cire perdue process 
was icnowm to the Bini before their contact with the Portuguese in 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth ccniuries. cannot at present be 
demonstrated. Sir Hercules Read remarked twelve years ago: "In 
the case of the ptmcls iram Benin |iti the British Museuml the style 
of the art is unquestionably native, while the metal of which they 
arc matlc has Ikjcu shoum by Professor Crowlond's analysis j joumal 
of the Royal jtnthropological Institute, XXVII (l897-18tJ8), pp* 374- 
:!*76] to lie certainly Portuguese" [Note on Certain Ivory Carxdngs 
frrnii Benin, Man, 1910. No, 29^ In view of the part unquestioimbly 
played by the Porttigese in Bini history four hundred yeiu^ ago, in 
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view also of the tact that the only marks up<jn tile Ijronzcs themselves 
whidi bear uneqxiivocal witness to definite foreign infiuences are the 
figures of Europeans of that period, and having regard to the result 
of the anah'sis of the metal, it is clear that the burden of proof of 
an origin other than Portuguese for mcial working as a fine art in 
West Africa rests upon those who dispute the P<frtuguese daims. 
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Since the former Keeper of the Department of British and Mediaeval 
Antiquities and Ethnography of the British Museum wrote the 
words just quoted, the only fact that has come to light which might 
appear to be of sufficient weight to shake this position, was the 
discovery by L, Frohenius, between the years 1910 and 1912, in an 
abandoned bunal ground in the northern Yoruba countrj*, north¬ 
west of Benin, of a head of bronw and several in terra cotta of a 
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high order of workmanship, together with glazed pottery and bits 
of glass in a condition which seemed to the discoverer to fxnnt to 
the former existence of a manufacture of glass in that country and 
consequently, of a higher civilization than there is evidence for in 
anv other part of negro Africa JL, Frobimius, Und Afrika sprach. 
Vol. 1, p. 335 ff.J. 

Thu founder of the royal family of Benin came, according to 
Bini tradiluin, front the Yoruba cotmtiy and from Uie very' neigh’ 
bourhood \%’hence this discovery" was reported; and if it "was possible 
(or a craftinnan, pn>bably an amtourer of Portuguese or other Euro- 
pt'an nationality, from a Portuguese ship, to reside in tabooed Benin 
long enough to establish there a school of artistic metal working, as 
the tniditiem indicates that he did, it does not seem improbable that 
the same teaciicr or bis Bini pupils may have lieen responsible for 
the comnuinication of the same aird of other European arts to the 
Yonjban kindred of the family reigning at Benin. A small head in 
earthenware frvjrri Benin, in the maimer of the older Benin heads 
in bronze like the one at the left of the altar and tltose shown in 
Fig. .^9. is pictured in General PiU-KJver’s Antique Works of 
Art from Benin. Pi. 46. There do not seem to be any more important 
differences between the Yoruba and the older Benin heafls than might 
he sufficiently accixinteti for by iliffcrenccs of local fashion in face 
cicatrization and other personal adornments. 

Of the hrfmae heads, six. represoniing femr chief tyjies, are shown 
on the altar. Of these the most impressiw in point of size and 
decorative inttmtion are the two which stand one each side of the 
group of bells and have the peculiar mnglike appendages to the 
headdress and the still more singular stiffy wired omiiments of large 
tieads which pn>ject in front uf the face, and the ends of which in 
one case actually rest upon the eyes. That this stiff fonvard curve 
is regardcff as essential may be seen in the case of the larger head 
from the struts which, cast in one piece with the beads and the head, 
keep the ornaments in place over the cheeks. In the other case the 
ends are free, and seem to have lieen cast in the position they now 
occupy, or bent into it, to prevent their being wrenched sidewaj^ or 
backwards out of the prominent forward position they were originally 
intended to have. The king whom the British deposed in 1897 wore 
at his trial one of these wonged caps of beadwork, which, as may be 
seen from the quite realistic representation, are built up of bugles 
or cylindrical beads of various sizes. 
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TIu' same material was i«ed for the streamers composed of 
groups of these stnmg or wimi bugles, and for the high collars or 
chokers. Even such details as the transverse placing of the terminal 
bead of a string, nr the clrjsing of a row with a bead of a diffa^t 
shape are carefully indicated. In one instance the vciy cord or wire 
which attaches an onuiment consisting of a large cylindrical bead 
with a curiously shaped small flap depending from it to the left side 
of the cap on the smaller winged head is clearly shown. Towards 
or at the back of all the heads on the altar csoopt that at the extreme 
left, one or more slender plaits, pre.'mmubly intended to represent 
hair, hang among the bead work streamers. 

The head last mentionL-d. Logeihcr with those illustrated in 
Fig. 39. is obviously representative of the oldest tyyje of bronze 
castings. This is seen not only from the character of the fine dark 
green patina but als{» from that of the casting itself, the metal being 
much thinner tlian in the speciniens which show plain superficial 
evitlcncc of later manufacture, front the finer modelling of this type, 
and from the presence in the other heads of what are dearly netver 
decorative accretions and other modiLcaiions of style. 

'Phe brief (xfriod during which impressive products of artistic 
mct»al workers were turned out irt Eenin is. it seems certain, an 
interpolated great age. so call it, appearing abruptly and passing 
through a rapUI degenemiion to extinction* The products of the 
brass Workers on the West Coast ot lire presem. day have little in 
conunon wiib such fine work as is represented even in an already 
degenerate specimen like either of the two large heads in the middle 
of i.ho row on the altar. 

Comparison of these with Ftg. 39 at once makes plain the 
difiercnces in the style of modelling, shewng how the Bini wood 
and ivory carvers, as s(M>n as foreign influences had grown weak, 
applied the methods of their familiar U'clmitiue almost without 
nuHlification U> their work in bronze, returning to the old stylistic 
trcalnicnt tif salient features of the face which the less plastic mtciium 
ill which they were accustomed to work had forcctl upon them. 
Compare the mm' and Ups of. say, the largest bronze head with the 
same features of the head at the loft side uf the altar. In the former 
they are, so to siwak. stuck on. with but little effective effort to 
obUtemte the aTigle.s that mark them off from the neighbouring 
region of the face. The nldcr artist, on the iKhvr hand, manipulated 
the wax with consiilerablc skill in preparing his mould, smoothing 
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out angles so that the sides of the low liridge of the nose merge 
imperceptibly into the gentle curves of the cheeks. With a deftness 
of touch and movement; by no means unrefined he has shaped without 
gross ness of suggest ion a head unaustalutbly negro—rather as if he 
had purposely refrained from an eKaggeration of traits which in 
uncontaminated iiegr'i an are emphasize<l without self consciousness. 
The remarkahle prognathism the face is not concealed, but is, as 
it were, apidogizeJ for by the smoothness of the contours given to it. 
Even such a carefully obsetA'ed detail as the ilepression running back 
from the outer comers of the orbits to tlie temples has not been 
shirked, rather it has been softened. Every^thing points to a pur- 
poseful idealization of a negro type which is not at all characteristic 
of a negro artist. All tliis has Ijeen forgotten in the later heads in 
favour of a return to the blunt directness of the wcMidcan'cr with, 
for instance, hi.< tnulitionaJ trick of turning out noses like fat inverted 
l'’s and mouths composed ■>f pairs of juxtiiposerl parallelepipcfls. 
His CJonventions are well seen in the rattle staves (Fig. 42) j in the 
hxiry figurine iFig- 51J, in the tusks, and in the casket (Fig. 6S) 
the Sami- characteristics aro to be observed. 

Tile fading out of European influence is marked by some interest¬ 
ing devclopmeniB in the later bronKe heads. The head on the left 
is nuite evidently less suited to be a pedestal for a. tusk than any of 
the others on the altar. Apart from its rather insignificant size as 
comparwl with that of the object it supports, there is tfjo great a 
contrast Iwtween the fc^rft'ard slope of the face and the strong vertical 
thrust of LliP lower part of the lusk. This structural erTCiT“which 
was, in bici ni> error ai all, if. a-s we have seen to be proliably the 
case, the heads were originally noi intended to Itc assfxaatcd with the 
tusks in this manner; it i>nly iKjcamc one with the change in their 
destination^this fault has been corrected in the later heuils in a 
manner which speaks well both for the ingenuity and the taste <jf 
the later artists. The retreating forehead « hich with the cap is to 
Ixfcome the immediate base for ilie tusk vsith its steep upward thrust 
has Ixxm itself made vertical, while the characteristic forward slope 
of the lower part of ihe face has been preserv^ed, meeting Iwlow, 
however, the long vertical line of the choker, so that the impression 
received from the whole is of a suitaVdy' tnassive base, the direction 
of whos^‘ long axis is identical with that of the contiguous part of the 
object which that base has to support. 
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The choker itself has been greatly enlarged from the simple 
closely fitting collar of twads, anti a flange has been added which 
gives an effect of greater stability to what has now obviously liecome, 
from an object sufficient to itself ami independent, a pedestal broad 
based for the support of the towering ancestral emblem. The 
elaboration of the headdress ^^th its appended si reamers and wings 
emphasiaes the passage frcim the early realistic phase of the bronzes 
to one largely decorative in intention. 

It Is only 111 this sense that the winged heads can be said to be 
degenerate. They are, in fact, vieweel as examples of negro art, 
more authentic and impressive tluin the early heads. They' repre- 
SMii a return to okl methods in a new medium, and illustrate well 
the naive, bold, and direct treatinent of line and dtsposiiion of 
masses by which the negro artist reaches the broad effects he auns 
at, and by means of which he produces what may be called racial 
portraits, TecogTii 2 able and impressive composite portraits, so to 
speak, of his orsm racial tj'pe- The tivo heads which flank the central 
ones on the altEir may perhaps Ik* regarded as of a transitional type 
marking the gradual reversion towards the older conceptions and 
methods in the treatment of the features of the face, which are 
modelied more in accordance with those of Fig. 39 than is the case in 
the winged heads. 

The flange at the base of some of the later heads carries in low 
relief representations of various objects which otx'ur on the tusks, 
on the other bronzes, ami in the wood work. Thus, on the flange 
of the large wingt'd head there appear, on a ground covered yidlh a 
guilloche ornament, two Iwpards* a celt, three ox heads, two frogs, 
two objects the nature of which it is diflicult to deterniine pi.?rhaps 
they are catfish—and. occurring four times, a bent arm holding a 
three pronged object, 

Tt is possible to shiw by figures taken from various specimens 
in the Museum that this l>enl ami is derived from the conventional 
Bini melhckl iif representing an elephant's head with its proboscis 
lemiinatirig in a human hand, Tlic nearest approach to realism 
is seen in the head of the elephant in the udmre (Fig, 42). How this 
becomes slightlv m(Mjifie<l in a reijrcsentatioji in relief may be s^n 
in the mask in t^ig. 49, an example of the peculiar convention 
referral to on p. 131. A further degrt?c of conventionalization is 
shown in Fig. 6fi. a drawing of one of the rigures on a tusk now on 
exhibition in the Museum but not figured here. Figs. 67 and 6S, 
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both drawn from ihe tusk which stands on the larger winyed head, 
illustrate two further stages in the progressive loss of detail leading 
to the extreme simpMcation of the upper part of the figure seen in 
Fig. (j 9. which is from the flange of i.hd base of that head. Tlie eyes, 
lost in Figs, 67 and 68. are preserved in the otherwise more simplified 
form of Fig- 69. Finally only the tusks remain to suggest the origin 
of a devict' which is in the final stage of simplification to all appear¬ 
ances nothing but a bent human arm surmounted by a chevron which 
might be put down as an epaulet if we liad not l>ofore us the other 
links in this chain ttf degeneration. Ling Roth fop. cit., p. 225] calls 
attention to this LmnsformaLion but docs not illustrate its stages. 

This device of the bent arm, the development of which have 
thvis traced from its beginnings to its final form exclusively within 
this province of native art, ha-s bt!eti deriv'^ by !M. Buchner [Benin 
und die Portugicsen. Zcitschnft fur Ethnologic, XL [1908), p- 984] 
from Morijcco. by no direct o^'e^Iand route, bvit via Portugal and the 
Atlajitic, as a fntniliar heraldic figure. Herr Buchner is one of the 
in([uirers into the origins of 11 ini art who will allow to the Bini them¬ 
selves scarcely any ciaim ai all to a share in these origins, 

Between this attitude and the position that the style of the 
bronjtes is purely negrr*—a pi^ition that does not seem to me to 1 h- 
tenablc in the face of the modeHing of the older heads and evwi of 
some of the figures of the plaques, notably the legs of tlie man in 
Fig. 44, there is a happy mean, the case for which is well put by 
0. M. Dalton in His ruview' of Great Benin (Man, 1905, No, 108]: 
"External influeJices there undoubtedly were, V.>ut they neetl not Ijc 
snppostxl to flow frtJtn too many points of the compass. . . , Natives 
who were priKS'utiiably skilful in can'ing w'ood anrl ivory would find 
a transition tn a traulablc material like w'ax a very easy matter if 
they had capable instructors; their lieirt work would W produced 
almost at once while the dTect of the tuition was still fresh. . . - The 
examination of any large series of castings, such as the panels at the 
British Mmsentn. .toes not justify the assumptioti of a pre-European 
peri(xl, long or shorty the very abruptness with \\hich the most 
admirabk’ work appears on the scene is really an argument for the 
European hyi>othes!s rathei- tluin against it. Indeed one of the three 
panels in Lite series which have the appearance of greater ^intiquity 
than the rest and are marked by a peculiar mstrainl of treatment 
not at all characteristic of purely native art actually represents an 
European." 
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Three especially interesting objects are among the reinaining 
csBTTiples of Benin art which arc [Jictured here—'a bronze group, an 
ivory casket, and an ivoTj' armlet. 

'Die principal figure of the group {Fig. 48) is a kneeling man. 
He wears the beluku. his body shows the linear cicatrizatioas, aliotit 
his neck is a cord from which are suspended what appear to be four 
bells, one resting on each shoulder, one on his chest and one (m his 
back. His wrists are hound, liis hands held together in front of his 
]>ody in an altitude of supplication. His legs also are bound or 
manacled at the ankles. v\r<}und Ids middle is a cord to which 
were foimerly attacheth at his back, the ends of two orlier cords by 
which the anns of the two female figures behind him are bfiuntl. 
Two other figures of which only the legs remain, and which, judging 
frrvm the size of these surviving members, were on the .same scale 
as that of the principal figure, flankc<l, one on each dde, the twri 
kneeling females. In front oi the large kneeling figure are repre¬ 
sented, on the rectangular, much liatteref] ba,se. a crcx^odile. a tor¬ 
toise, and between them in a boat shaped receptacle a lashed 
bundle of indeLeTminablc nature# On each side of this figure 
along the edge of the base are placed four severed human heads. 
The group evidently represents three si dims ready kir sacrtfit'cr 
such victims were sometimes slain in a kneeling posture, or wen? 
ullnwed on certajn occasions to beg their lives in this supplicating 
atiitude. 

There is a bronze group in the l'eabi>iy Muiu-mn at Cambridge, 
which Hr. E. A. Hi^noii flienin Antiquities in the Fcnhw.ly Museum, 
Harvard African Studies. I. p, t.M] considers as representing "the 
king and his leuude attendants sbmding behind the sacrificial pit. 
witnessing the decapiiutirrn of human victims whoso heads and 
l?odics were thrown uiti, the pit.” I'his inteirwetaiion apiicars to 
rust chioriy on the fact that there is a '‘square apen.ure in tlit* j^edesUd 
iimncdiatcly'in front of the king" wfiich is taken tu represent the pit 
into whicli. as we loam from several accounts, the bodies and some¬ 
times the beads of dccapiiaicd victims were cast. Rut. square 
apertures in the castings u ith these slablikc though not solid pedestals 
seem in fact to be structural, designed to save melal and lighten the 
weight of the oliject. The aperture in the peiiestal of Fig. 47 and in 
those I'jf the lironze cocks previously referred to can hardly l>e 
explained in any other way; they can scarcely be sacrificial'pits. 
On the other hand wc might, on Dr. Hooton's supposition, expect 
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one in the petlestfll of Fig. 48 from the nature of thejcene repre¬ 
sented; but it is not there. t ' 

The ivon' casket shovm in Fig. 65 was formerly the property of 
Sir Ralph Moor, who was Consul General and Administrator General 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate at the limo of the pvmitive expedition 
to Benin. Tlie carving on the lid represents a struggle between two 
Europeans, presumably for the possession of the pangolin, or scaly 
anteater, w'hich is tethered to a peg beside them. On the back¬ 
ground are carved a square faced bottle, no doubt a factor in the 
quarrel, and two closely associated objects, perhaps a brace of catfish 
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tied head and tail. A stnng of cowries and one of heads within the 
plain mouldiiig round the rim of the lid of the casl<et frame the 
picture, 

The heads of the niutually half strangled ci>mbatanls liave been 
placed by the carv'er in his atterttpt to represent the elTects of the 
struggle so that the lotig axis of the face Is at right angles to titai of 
the body, the liodies being shotvn in an attitude which is s strange 
com promise between a profile and a full face view. Curiously 
enough, this posture of the head is the same as that by which is 
represented the attitude of Europeans when taking aim with a 
crossbow, as shown in one of the subi^tdiary figures on the largest 
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^>'vd tusk. In the litUer instance a leopard h a-ssejciated with the 
Euftjl^an, which is^ alsti the ca.se ivith the E«roi>ean figures < 7 f the 
arm ets, Fi^gs, 36 . 57 and 58. The dreaded beast is evidentlv an 
redoubtable white man a.s it is of the king. 

® ivory armlet. Figs. 62 and 63, is a masttnpieev of toreutic 
■e u KTotesque mythic figure of the king with lus catfish legs 
i ero treate as tlie principal ujiil of a decorative paiiem. With 
^ ^ anr he grasps the tail gf a crocodile, Tlie limits imposed by 
e camjii^ess of the spaces hetw'een the metal buttons, which have 
a en oS. involve an exireme compression of curves which would have 
resulted in an awkward crowding of the figures liut for the ingenuity 
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with wliich the carver has met his difficulties. Tliere are six hori- 
zonuil rows of three fi|[ures each. In two cases the figure is so 
squee^ed bctw'cen the Imttons that the heads of the catfislies have 
had to lie lumcd downwards, untj there no niom for the cr<H.‘0* 
diles, the hands of tlie king are also direcieii dow’nwarri.s to clasp his 
legs, (n two places on the left margin of the armlet a catfish, and in 
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two othere a cr«ic(xlile, are placetl between the crocodiles held up by 
the king and the bortlcr r>f the armlet to iiti in small gaps, A human 
hand issues from the mouth of each principal crocodile along this mar¬ 
gin. At the right margin the crt»coi3iles. Ihmugh lack of room, have 
had to be cut down lo a head and the lip of the tail, Imt there is no 
mistaking them for what they are. with such skill has the carver sug* 
gested the essentials of form so simply and clearly delineated elsewhere. 
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On the plaques. Figs, 32,43,44, 45, and 46, which appear to have 
been used for the adornment of the pillars and walls of the king's, 
perhaps also of the queen mother's, residence, the figures represented 
are of the same general character as those described from the tusks. 
The central figure tn the largest plaque—the one at the left above the 
altar—is probably a king, as was pointed out in the discussion of the 
tusk figures, since he ts accompanied by two nude Iwys. Fig. 
45 appears to represent two celebrants at the sacrifice of art ox. 
Their costumes are identical. The figure on the left, bolding the 
severed head of the ox. has removed his sword with the baldric 
from which it is su-spended and given it to his companion, who holds 
it beside his own with the baldric swinging. Neither figure has 
special marks of rank. Their necklaces of leopards' teeth may indi¬ 
cate that they are of the following of the captain of war, A frag¬ 
ment in Fig. 49 shows a figure carrying in one hand a single u'and, in 
the other three. These are probalily the king’s taboo wands, referred 
to in the description of the tusks. All the plaques have a foil orna¬ 
ment engraved on the background. In the case of Fig, 46, in addition 
to the heads of Europeans engraved on the bcluku of the figure, 
there is in low relief at each comer of the plaque the head and torso 
of a European uHth long hair, wearing a ruft and doublet, and, 
apparenily, blowing a horn. The feathers w'om in the caps of some 
of the plaque figures may have a religious or fetish significance. 
Certain fetish chiefs and pnests in the Benin country wiire feathers as 
a part of their headdress; and we have seen (Figs, 49 and 66) that they 
are carried by the fetish elephants. 
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FOREWORD 


A city teeming life, however ancient, dews mvt rouse the 
uiterest of archjEologbls like ihe mounds of Memphis or the :iand* 
buried cities of the (kdii IJest'ri. In the most populous diy of Ihc 
wftrld, whidi is tdsfj one «:u the most ancient, life is loa absorbing for 
the rletndied frame of mind that attends the pursuit of arduEtilogj’ 
in depopulated districts. Who can rememher, in the tnidst of so 
nnveh Ufe. the rvettrds of past ages tiiat lie in layers lieneatli liis feet, 
or projc-ct: his mini! into the Age of Bronze? Only, once in a while, A 
group of tiuildings are removetl and the contractor may tiurrow 
thirtv five feet through those cximpact laycrfi lieforc he reaches his 
levels, to lay the foundations of a bank- Loudon has monuments in 
ihe light of day, not unknown and tUft inconspicumis in history, but 
wlmt sort of man u*ill dwell long uu ihcm when he may contemplate 
histoTV' ill the making:^ On the Nile banks *ir even in Rl^s life docs 
not intnide itself between us and antiquity and in c-ithcr plac-e it is 
easy to detach ^nirsi-lves fritm the present. But in the Ciiy oi more 
than seven million stiuls life is too vivid, too insistent i its claim is 
too sin.Tng, fts inoVL'nieni.s. rnureuver, are iidjusiod to the cjuickent*j.l 
puhe of an age impelled by thoughts and reflexes imjialicnt of the 
past. It is as hanl lu think of the lieginning of as it is to 

tliink of the tteginning ot 'I'iniej I'Ui it had a lit’gthnitig and to lay 
bare that Iwginning is ns much fi task of archmology its to lay bnre 
the beginnings of liabylnn. though the in.sk ma} lake a rlidcrem form, 
ft ntay take n differtmt form because the clues may be ftniiul imbedtled 
in lifc'itttclf, The thn‘it<R i>f history arc nut cut: Lhc-y are continuously 
w'oven into patterns that are ahvaj's changing witii life s mftvenienis. 
Amid these mt'vcmenls the ancib-tiL mt^nunieuLs symcl unchampioned 
<^r yiehl tei pressur<‘ and dissrdvc into the TiKlng on wiiieh the 

life of Umdoii recreiins itself in the image of its g^ids. But Life 
itself, eeaselcs-sly rtTmoulded in accordatice with a fixed tnulition thai 
imtlastit all moinimeuts and discuums nit change is as ct impact of 
antiquarian lore as the stmtti oti which the pavements rest. Life 
itself and not much the ancient nuiniummts or the unexplorwJ 
fathoms below, invites exploratian and rewnrr^ rt^search. A\all tmr 
nioat, kt*cp and castle, crv'pt and tower and aisk-. trea-sure tnive ami 
rehes in Muscimis-alt these serve only to acc:onuuixc and sjmilxihze 
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the living pageant of hwiory. The life of Ixindon goes on apparently 
oblivTotis of its past am! htHjdless of its history, hiii it goes on swreting 
tTOiiition as an organ secretes a prtjduct t^uiiar to itself. And the 
secretion crystallizes into cnsiom, and custom regulates life ami the 
subconscious (^'dc is eoinpletc. Anti it all looks very simple and si 
is less expensive and less alflicting than amateur legislation and 
perhaps we uill all possess the s<m-et when we get to be as old as 
London b—but I doubt it for it U compounded of something niore 
than antiquity. 


These chapters are the substance of some lectures given to the 
Public in the University Museum last winter and spring. Tlicre is 
no pretense ai anyxhiiig like completeness in the picture. There 
could be none, for one might go on forever. The localities selected 
for cry-stall luting some of the thoughts that crowd around them are 
among many easily ii-isited or known to everj'one. Thov are, like 
every spot in London, crammed full of human interest. The names 
of places supply the kcj' even when no trace of the past remains 
btitwcen the pavement and the sk-y. 

Students who have made long and careful study of Ixjndon may 
find errors or points of disagreement in these pages but where it 
IS a question of historical fact I have U>en careful to keep in the 
company of recognized tmthorities. I would like to acknowledge 
all the sources of mfonnation to which I am indelited. but J can 
only givo a partial list of the lxK>ks in which my rending luts l^en 
done. 1 hey- are for the most part standard works. 

r hope the interest of my friendly audiences In the Univeratv 
Mu^mm for wlnm these lectures were first prep.arcd. w-ill be equal 
to this addiijor^ te^. Tticir kind reception of these lectures has 
led nxe to offer them m their present form and to include in them some 
additional matter that J had to omit or merely suggest on the occa- 
SI Oils to which I refetp 
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ANCIENT LONDON 

In sfwiiL^ iMirtTf of Londfin fray grj back thrfiu^ii the wtek Knglbib 
history^ jierhap® ilipoujjh thf Iiistury vf man.—Ltiuui Must, 

I 

THE ('.EOLOGV i)F LONDON 

T he accumulations that miirk the progress of a city are closely 
rcL'ited to the gcttU^cal soqucrioe in the earth's surface. Cities 
may even be reganlefi as very recent and vnry minute fiarts of 
the geological rcctirti. 'ritey arc Udd down in strata corresponding in 
their liistory to the life that successively dwells in iheni, ^Vl^^rn this 
life has ceasMXl to exist they present characteristic outlines aticl 
well mtirketi features of the landscape, 'ITiey then take the tiutwarfl 
form t'f roundiKl elevations subject to denudatiffn by rain iind wind 
aiul all the forces that ui' jukl the hills and vrilleys. An ancient dty 
Jong deserted, like Tn.iy or Memphis, lopks like a Itw* bill that by 
its isf.ilatfd pfWjitiun and mtinded contour betrays its character to 
tlie accnstiimcil eye, Excavatiom ntade in the hills that nnee were 
cities full Ilf life reveal a succt^saioa of layers each conttunlng relics 
of the former populatioti that may lie compared tei the fossils in the 
rocks bv which geologists determine the age of the differt'nt striita 
in the earth's cmsi. 1’hc age of each layer in the city hill may be 
dclennincd by the correspondfng traces of the works of man. such 
as Iron, bronze, eoiipcr, writings, coiua. sculpture, pottery, worked 
flints. 

The fmtnatir.m i>f a city is a result of a conj^regation of human 
life piirsisting continuously throughout a perii.Hl of time. Tn its 
ultimate configtiraiion that bjrmalion ctm^ts in its substance of the 
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The Rfunt Xij,|nir in Mcvjpiiunu*. A Typiail City inII 

works of man and Jus Ixmes. The geofrnipTiical factors tlmt dclenuine 
the site of a aty are themselves doscly a^latexJ to -hnairoc geoto^y 
and to forces that are a.. r.ld as the earth. There k no bn^ak in tS 
continuity tirrm ibe time of the nebula to the rk-serted citv and hs 
obliteration b\ the forces of erosion. But the perlofl of a citv’s 
exigence ts so inliniteam minute tlmt jt could not be shown on 
tiny possible chart at ilie gcoloiitcal sequence. 



Rui»ji .>r mthduin, PalrtTfw;: ili« AcrojKirHi. Th<- Entl w nkrmwn 
SkKXTSitri'c af 
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Lotidon is a protluct of ilir TJiamea and the history of the 
lliames valley takes us hack to the early jjart of the Tertbrj% called 
the Eocene. The Thames v:dlev is scoopcf] out of Eocene strata 
that conform to the layer of chalk on T\'hich they rest. 1'his chalk 
bed is 650 feet thick and above it the Erjccnc strata attain a total 
thickness of about ,^fK) feet at f-otidon- Tlie lo^v'est of these Eocene 
strata, the Thanet Sand where it rests on the chalk is two hundred 
feet Iwlow sea Ici-cl under Charing Cvi;ss. Over the Thanet Sand lie 
the Woolwich and Reading beds 50 foet thick. Then ctTmes the 
London Clay 142 feet in Lhickuess. The London Clay^ is capped by 
the Ragshot Sand of which a patch on Hampstead Heath is all that 
remains In London^ 1 be rest has been removed by erosion, 

All of these Eocene beds were laid down in shallow’ seas. Like 
the chalk below them they are of marine formation and contain 
tropical fossils indicating a warm climate. 'Hie London Clay is 
rich in palms, crocodiles, and large serpents. At the end of the 
Eocene, England had risen above the sea and was joined to the 
Continent. Owing to this elevation there are no deposits in England 
corresponding to the middle Tertiary or Miocene. During the late 
Tertiary or Pliocene, the land stiU remained above water except a 
part of the eastern counties wind: again sank lieneath the sea and 
thertfore have Pliocene tlcposits. Tliroiigh a valley that is now the 
English Channel a river of whidi the Thames tvas a tributary' flow'cd. 
Traversing the great pkiin that is now the North Sea this river 
entered the Arctic Ocean. 'The Tertiary ended about five hundred 
thousand years ago. 

The Quaternary 1:3 the name given to the reJaiively short perit^d 
I hat hfis elapsed since the end of the Tertiary'. The climate of 
England which hail been warm was ttiming ctild by tiegrees at the 
approach of die Great Ice Age. Tliis Ice Age was not a single 
phenomenon but a series of four glacial periods witli warm intcr^'cils 
between, beginning atout 500.(K)0 years ago and ending alx»ut 50,000 
years ago. Tlie first of the ice sheets that have left their mark on 
the land advanced from the Pole as far as the Thames valley. When 
it retrc'ated after many thincsands i>f years the glacier left the Jmid 
strewn with siuid, gravel, clay and boulders, the debris of the moun¬ 
tains over which it had passeti during its advance. These deposits 
chokeil up the rivers, forcing them to cut their way through or find 
new channels. Jn the first Imerglaoial IVrimt after the first ice sheet 
had retreated, the Tlutmes was 1,50 feet alcove its present level with 
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reference to the Iimtl am! its valley u-as miidi liit>atlcr Lhnr it is at 
present- nciy,-inff in much larger volume tium now. it transported 
quaniitit's of saiid and gravel left by the glacier and. washing them 
over and sorting them, dctxhutttl them on its floorl plains. These 
dqxjsiu can he seen totliiy ns high ns 150 feel alwvc the present 
level of the river on the high terrace that c^JiresiKinds to the first 
Intefglnnal Period, 

As the second ice sheet adv;tnce<I, liritnin sjitih in large part 
below the st‘a that was strewn with icebergs. A glacier again 
adxanced as far as the 'Thames valley, now' sulFmergcrl Ix'hnv sea 
level. When in the course of nges this ice sheet retreated, two things 
happemth England ixise again till the land surface stoini about 
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t^'o hundred feet li’ghtT than at present and anoUier deposit of 
debris was left on the hmd, 'I'hen the rivers began again their work 
of uniting ihnmgh these rleposits. and nt the same time they trans¬ 
port ei I and redistributed the Glacial Drift on their flood plains. 
All this time the Tliames, like other rivers, was cutting its valley 
decjMjr and dce|jer into the old Eocene betls. LHiring the second 
InU-rgladal Period the hippopotamus, tlie elephant, and the rhinoc- 
enis advancwl north again and lived in the Thames valley, showing 
that the cliinate must have been warm. Their l>ones have been 
found where they left them alxm-t two hundred and fifty thousand 
years ago. 

In its Uiird advance the ice sheet reached only as far as the 
.Midlands, but the climate was even colder than during tlie previous 
peritxls of maximum cold. Tlie Thames valley with the south of Eng¬ 
land had then .in extreme Arctic climate and was inhabited by' the 
numimoth and the wof.illy rliinnceros and other Arctic animal!!. 
When at Taat the climate grew warmer agaiit and the third perind 
of glaciation was over, ilie tleposits of glacial debris—sand, gravel 
and chty—aequiroil still greittcr thickness am] the rivesns were forced 
to renew their work of sorting out. transporting and mdi-stributing 
the sands and gravels, In this third Interglacial Pertoii the 'rhames 
had cut its valley down to its ptiesont level, a distance of more than 
150 feet since the beginning'd the Quateninry'. In fact, during the 
thiFl Interglacial Period, all of the valleys w'cre about as they art* to¬ 
day, but the coast line w iis very diflerem, for England was still Joined 
tfj France. The terraces fi>nTU4l by the Tluimcs in successive ages, as 
it liatl gone on escavaring its lictl lliat grew atwrtys norrow'er a nd 
deeper, were more clearly deliiusl in the Lliircl Interglacial Period 
than they are tfiday for they had not been smoothed off i^r ci>vcrcd 
with loam. Tliv Uiird Interglacial I’criod was .uiccecdc<l by the 
Fourth Glacier which simply repeated in a general way the action 
of the others. Tlie ihinl Jnttrrglacial Pt^iixl imiled atxmt one lum- 
dred tlmustind yeany ago, aiifi the fiHirth and l;ist Glacier ended 
abfiin fifty tliousand yeai's ago. Duritig the Postgkicial Perio+i that 
followci, ilifTctvnt things of great iitiportiincc w'crc taking place. 

understand these it will be necessary' to have a clear understand¬ 
ing of certain of the events that prf'Ccrk’d, The phenomena attend¬ 
ing the Great Tee Age with its warmcT TntcrA'als, embracing a stretch 
of half a million years since the close of the Tertiary’, are extremely 
coiiiplicnted, but a relatively' simple sentience uf events concerns us 
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in particiiliir. It will be recaJtwl that between tlie first Interglacial 
Pcriotl and the third, Uie Thames hatl finished the wnrk of excavating 
its I>ed downwards to its present level, a distance of more than one 
hundrcf.I and fifty feet, and that in the criurse of this major work it 
was performing also a minor task in conveying the debris of die land 
left by the glader. sorting it out and deptisiting it in the form of 
he<Is of santl and gravel on its flood pbins at dHTerent levels. As 
the valley deepened and narrtiiwefj, its banks pre^tmted a scries of 
terraoes. corresponding to the Interglacial r>«ritids and carrying beds 
of the Drift. Then the lateral or iributarv' streams carrying the 
drainage of the banks cut into these lieds, lifted and transported 
once more the Glacial Drift, shifting it to lower and lower levels 
df^wm to the present river lianks. It is therefore distributed over 
the ^opes of the valley today in deposits of varying size. It should 
be remembered that in their origin these gravcls’are of different ages, 
and that the Thames is much older than any of them. If I under¬ 
stand what geologists have ;<> say of it, the Thames is the oldest river 
in England, though most of them existed ladbre the Ice Age. 

The street called Holborn gives the key to the origin of London. 
The word is made up pf Hollow or Hole and B^mme, a stream. The 
stream in the hollow. *11101 Uttle stmafn now hidden beneath the 
City once started something that led to the fnuruling of Dmdon. 
That was about the time when men first found themselves on the 

earth not knowing where or what they were, “whence thither brought 
or how, " 

One of the tributaries of the Tlnunes that perfonned the later 
work of transporting sand and gravel was this Hole Bourne, called 
on its lower cour^^ the Fleet. During the third Inierglachd Period, 
the Fleet, a larger stream than today, helped to carrv down from the 
upper slopes and dqiosit along the bank of the Thames a bed of 
gravel about twenty thick. U cxtcmls ab<mt two miles back 
from tltc Thames where it tops a bank nearlv fifty ft-et high. Since 
the formation of that bed of gravel the Fleet has directed its course 
straight across the deprjsit and htes there excavated its narrow 
channel down through the iweniy feet of gravel ami intf* the clay 
ticncaih. Its chosen course was such that the land on its left l«mk 
rose* sharply and that on its right hmk gcntlv. Its left or 
Easteni bank was iherelore stin-p anti the land after reaching its 
nuotimuni elevation fell a^-ay gradually towards the River Lea. 
Where it began to fall away the gravel Uni wiia again intersected by 
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ii ‘jmall strcnni. \he WallbriKik. 1'hat gravel Jiei! on tlw Mf-ti hank 
I«'t wwii the Flci't awJ the Wallbrook detmnmefi the exact in,>sition 
of l-^undon, 

due factor reniains to he accounted for. the presence of men. 
In the thini Iiiterglachtl PertiTd a nice of men n^anicd the hanks of 
the Tltames with the irmramoth, the woolly rhiiuiceros and the 
AK'tic fox, 'rhey made implentmts of chipped flint, rather rudely 
slutoed hill retiuiring a g^vid deal i!tf ^skill and intelligence. They 
heUmgetl to the «irlv ptirt of the did Stone Age in human historj'. 
[mhcddetl in the Glacial l^ifi on the l«mls the Thames are foimd 
the ti-mains rd their industry of a hundreil and fifty thousand yean 
ago. These mm were of the .Neanderthal race, rcganled as a race 
ilisthict from and inferior to the one Co mu which we are dc^nded 
and l)elic\etl hy some authorities to have hecome extinct m early 
ptistglacial time, owing to the pR^urc of another race that follou'ed 
the retreating ice sheet of the fourth Glacial iVrtfHl. mr^ving with 
the advaneing wuTTnth and with the ^va^n fauna fnim nuire southern 
Uilitudes. This new race was of su|jeri(*r t>Tje and intelligence hut 
its chariicteristic indusiiy. like that of lUf prtxkw'cssor. wus that of 
working flint by means of chipping. That indufttiy ditiers irom the 
precc^ling simply in showing gientar viirieiy and iiipcntiily. The 
people of this nmv race bdoiitied tri the tipper t>ld Sltnic Age of 
human hisi<*ty ami they are calk'd the Cro-Magnon nit^. 'llipy 
eiiLeretl England and reiilaced the Mi*arulert,hfils ifctwccn forty and 
fifty thotiSBitil yt^irs ago. rhey hiul no thfliculty in lyaching the 
ThajiU's valley from Btirutje, fur England was still joined to the 
Omtinent by a Umd bridge, an isthmus whicl;, hrA\-es-er, was gmwmig 

steadily narnwcT. , 

We are ntiL coticeniwl further with these two races Of men. 
They hunted mid fished on the of London hut they were not 
builders in any sen «3 of the Wfjrd :ind they never mmle for them- 
Huylhing like ]ierinanenl habitations or even settlements that 
might grow into cities or t*>wTts. They appear to have dwindled 
and dedined and people believe that they .lisippeare<l alto¬ 

gether from England before their snccesstirs arrived, but there is no 
necessity for believing in their total dis^aptwanmt'e. Wc now come 
to a movemiml with which we are more directly tYinceme^L 

,MtouL twelve LhouKiiul years 11.C. an entirely different race 
made its appearance in we=item Europe and in its turn iimided the 
"riiamcs valley. These wore the men of the New Stone .\gc. In 
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addition to a highly d£>vclopod industry m dripped stone they had 
developed the art of grinding hard stones to desired shapes, 'fhey 
had domestic animals and they made permanent scttlaments and 
cultivated oereals. Titey came ;vith thc-ir henJs by the same route 
as the rac^ that preceded them, for England was still connected 
with the Continent. But a geological change of the greatest sig^ 
mficance was slowly taking place. England was sinking and the 
encroaching sea gradually altered the coast line. At last the valley 
of the ri\^r into which the Thames had flowed since the Miocene 
became submerged and Great Britain became an Lslancl. The land 
continued to sink till quite recent times. The English Channel 
was formed about six thousand years B. C. The Tliamea teas formed 
in Miocene or Pliocene times, several million years ago, long before 
there were men of any descriptitm upon the earth. 

As the laud cimtinued to sink, it bmught the level of the Thames 
valley nc;trer and nearer to the level o( the sea. thereby retarding 
its current and sending the tides farther and farther up its course. 
Since a river cannot nui in a channel that is below sea levol, the 
'rhames at the lower pan of its course, began to lay down deposits 
in its bed to maintain itself alvn-e sea level. 'Hie level of the 'I'haines 
below the city of Ixwidori was once some twenty live feet under its 
present level and the (.xintinuatlon of Uie Thames valley can bt» 
traced for ntany miles under the sea. Moreover the encroaching 
ocean converted the mouth of the Thames into a long deep estuary 
that gives a deep seaway to a point far inland. This situation, 
affording ready access to the sea from an easily defendetl piiint in 
the interior, was one of the first factors in the making of linden. 

Bin another factor Wiis so dec'isive Umt h fixetl the site of the 
City to within the fraction of a mik*. It you will take an imaginarj* 
journey up the river from its mouth about llie time of the arrival of 
Neolithic men. whim the Tliames already flowed directly into the 
ocean t»ui a namnving neck of land formed a bridge^ to the Conti¬ 
nent. the country on cither side of the river will present to your 
observation a iow marshy tract, su!)jcct at limes to inundaLton. 
At no point does liigher land approach clu${e to the river till you 
liave reachwl that sjjoi on the north side where a broad and ele¬ 
vated terrace advances to the luiiik of the river and is cut olT on the 
west by the steep slope that tlL'scends to the Fleet, Going up i.he 
Thsunes this bank is the first ground ihat affords the retjuire-ments of 
occupation. In other words, going down stream it is the la.^t suit- 
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able place of settlement. It lias already been explained how this 
bank is topped by a layer of gravel twenty feet thick. That gravel 
rests directly on the London clay, a slilT tenacious substance imper¬ 
vious to ’water. The gravel bed receives the mins and absorbs them, 
and when they reach the clay underneath, the absorption is stopped- 
The gravel therefore acts as a receptable for water and the clay 
beneath acts as a watertight bottom to Lhai receptacle. Hence the 
gravel l>ed is always charged with dear fresh water while presenting 
a firm dry surface. A 'well sunk a few feet in that gravel affords a 
good water supply, 'Wlierc the Ixmcion day comes to the surface 
in the surmunEliug river iKuiks and parts adjoining, no water is to 
be obtained and the ground lias remained devoid of buildings till 
waterworks were introduced. For ages the stored water of that 
gravel bed was the water supply of London. Wien that natural 
supply liocame contaminated by tlie presence of the City, holes were 
bored down ihrtmgh the Ltindon Clay to the old Thanet Sand, the 
oldest i'>f the Eocene strata, lying between the lamdon Clay and the 
Chalk. Now it so hapjiens that the great Chalk bvil is bent like an 
elongated aiiallow dish with its bottom directly below the Thames. 
It is the hoiuim of a long fold. The Chalk does not alworb water 
readily and Lhe Thanet Sand, spread over tJie sides of the fold and 
sloping in like manner iMi both sides, is between the impervious Clay 
above and the t’balk below. It can therefore get no [lercolaiiori 
from abt>ve and its cliapge of water is not drainwi iiitri' the Chalk. 
It gets its charge of water at the jxiints where it conies to the surface, 
for its curvature brings it to the light and air many miles to the north 
of tendon and many miles to the soutli of l,ondon. Ai these exposed 
erlges the rain-S are absorboil by the sand and. [jy force of gnivity, 
are carrteil down tlie sUiping sides of the dish till they arc concen¬ 
trated thrcii hutil!red feet beneath the 'Hiames, and are there under 
prEsjsure owing to the dip nf the stratum below and the impendous 
character of the overlying stratum of Clay. Therefore when holes 
were first Ifored at ].,f>odijn down about three hundred feet through 
the I.rf 3 n<lon Clay to the Thanet Sand, the water came up wdth a rush 
through the bore holes. Thus a new supply of tvater wa.s Uippixi and 
this is still a considerable fiart of London's water supply. But the 
City's first water supply was the readily aceesalble store in the 
surface gravel, that might fie tupiJed by twenty fwt wells. 

The considerations that deteiTnincd the site of London were 
the following, (a) The River Thames, (b) The high Knuk at the 
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juncUon nf tht Tliiimi-'S with Pkel. (c) The j^nivel that 
giive :i Fimi dry surface w'Ltli ii readv* waier iiiippty directly uikIct- 
neath. TUtr first ivf>ul(l have Itwn ti5<rless without the stt'ond and 
the seconfl Wfuxld have beer leselcss without the third. It was an 
ideial site. When the i'iirliegt settlers were itltacked tJrey ft-s-'embU'd 
with their cattle wit hi a their endosiire where they had a water 
supply that crjuld not be cut ufT. Mi>rt<ivcr U',ey were protected 
on the West by the steep l-iaiik of the Fleet, c.n the East by the 
Marshes of the Lea and on die SoutJi by tl'.c Thames itself, 'll-e 
first real scltkrjj, the pccjple who finit chi,use the site for peniMinent 
occupadon. were the people ci Lhc New Stone Age, who as I liave 
said, arriv-fd in England abr^ut twelve thousand years B. C. At whxit 
date they established themselves at any given point we liave no 
means tif fcntjwing. We have no reastm to suppose tliat this race 
ev^er became extinct and it follows that they hirm an element in the 
present population but their IsUmkI is very much attenuated and they 
have disappeartnl as a distinct type. 
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Lt)NtKW*s CtWTrNUITV 

Id Lbt: befon* the nniiquarinns a^d the scholars began their 

I’ifilt'iit trivasi'.m uf liic prwviaces held so long by tlie tmrds and the 
sages, cA-'crybfxiy acceiiied the legend of iJie finiintling 'il Ix^ndcn 
written down by the old W'eLsh clittrehman and histfjrian. Gwiffrey 
of Monmoutli. in the twelfth centun^ Acerirding in that venerable 
ecJcsitisiical autlioricy London was founded by Tiniic, a gratidson of 
Aeneas, who escaped fj'nm Tn>y at the fall i>f that city, saiUd away 
w’iih a band of followers, landed it) BriTiiin, conqiier»l the race cf 
giants he enctaint.ered ilufrc anil founded N«^vr Troy, afterwards 
calk'll London, We may not believe that s:vir>' any more Imt it is 
such a liiave <dd lie lliat I always like to tell tl- 

Thc picture of la.mdoti that I have in my mind and that 1 wish 
I might prt'sent to yon L? not exncily the* Loin km ytiu knnw so well, 
the metniTH'lis of brick and sltme wiili its weather stamps, its grey 
sunshine and its fog, bin rather London as a living organism with 
its continuity of life and its persistent tnaditiion. We dt* hot rcaluEC 
what a very old place Limdon is Iwcaitso its History' is largely unwrit¬ 
ten and it is not yet a niin when? excavations are made to reveal 
how it rose, bycr resting on Jayei* and cycle on cycle. Bui it is not 
antitiuity alone that nmitcrs. What 1 want to call atiemion to is 
riithcr tliat continuity which has persisted withr>ut break from the 
beginning. Then:' has been no ecmquest. no revolniion, no cutting 
h.HKR.* from the past. That is fiindamcntal, the enduring essence of 
I>3ndon life, I often licar it said that Dmdon has experienced, vital 
changes even in our own genemtion. This is a carcTess obscrvalii/n, 
for f,ondon has not changcil at all iind the connection between 
Chaucer’s Loruluti and the London of toilay is a very close connection. 

We must liear in mind that the name tdOiaUm lu*5 two principal 
and quite distinct applications at this day. First it is the name of 
the Cm* that lies within the ancient hounilaries of lamdon Wall 
logether with a narn>w encircling siriti. U is identical with the 

• Filit Hit cikt uE irEeoni^ 7 mtun ttsr capEtato whwv^cr the wcinl rxvunc iii thia vrdife, 
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City built by the Roiiians, incIutliTig the Pijmcrium rjp sacreji belt 
cutside the walls on which the Romans ilid not permit any Iniild- 
ings to be erected. That is the City of London. It is what Ijtm- 
doiita^ call the City* Its chief magistrate is the Ijord Mayor 
who within hts own boundaries takes precedence of every other 
subject of the Crow-n, even of the Royal Princes, Tl is the Londt>n 
tlmt the Ring himself may not enter without pcnnissioii of that same 
Lord Mayor. It is about a sciuare mile in area and its resident 
pi}pulation is less than fifteen thousand. In the dayiune except on 
Sundays, its population swells to more than a million. A million 
people pass into that square mile at the beginning of every day to 
their regular occupations and pass out again in th*.- aftentoon. It is 
the London of the Tower, the Bank, the Royal Exchange, the Man¬ 
sion House, the GuildhalL the houses of tlie Livery Companies, and 
Saint Paul's Cathednd. It is the heart of the Metropolis tliat is 
built anmnd it covering 693 ^uare miles and containing a popula¬ 
tion of seven and a half millions. London ilic Metropedis consists 
of the City of Londox and twenty eight boroughs together with 
an outer ring.* The City has its own government, its own consti¬ 
tution. its own police, its peculiar customs and privileges and its 
ancient prcrc^atives that have been inherited from fiaxon and oven 
from Roman times. It has always had its own military establish¬ 
ment called tile Trainbands — Trained Bands rccntiied and officered 
from the citizens. 

**/ohii Gtlfiiq was fi dtisen of erwUt and renown 
And u Tntiiiland Captain eke was tic in famous London Town." 

Tltese ancient military organizations now form seven units in 
the Regular Army and no regiments in the British j\rmy gave a 
better aceouni of themselves in the World War than these same old 
Ivondon regiments. 

Until the middle of the eightcentli century, the walls of London 
were standing and you entered thttaigh one of the seven gates—New* 
gate, Bishopsgate, Lwlgate, Moorgate, Aldgatc. Aldersgate, Cripple- 
gate, f Today the tvalls arc down and the gates are gone but you 
can always tell when you are within the City by looking at a police- 

• Rfsiiln iJie Cm- cin<I ihc tlivrp is alw iht* Onnijr df t^pdon whidi tncliuirv 

the CITY BPil the Uoftiufih* tiwl whkli in iisitU up tiy the Met^^irJn. It ia now pm- 

po^ m ta n^d lUMlhqr outer rtnji to aitoc iwithin the jurtidict&tu of the Loudun IkiarJ trf HebIIIl 
T?tij will Eivt to ri^Q4^rliin H poputlLiOQ oi O't'W 
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man. for the Cm' police wcsir red and white J>antls on their sleeves 
and crested helmets w'hereas the Metropolitan police outside the 
C?iTV wear blue and white bands on their sleeves and helmets without 
crests. 


Lomx>n*s Differem'j; 

The earliest traveller who jpves a detailed description of liOndon 
is Fitzstephen whc' wrote in the twelfth century, I will quote just 
one sentence translated from the Latin oripnaj by John Stow, the 
Tudor antiquarian, "In Ixindon the calmness of the air doth mollify 
men’s minds, not corrupting them , , . but preserving them from 
savage and rude behaviour and settsoning their inclinations with a 
more kincl and free temper.*' Tn this and otlier quaint passages, 
Fitzsteplien records his observation that London is not like any other 
place. Many writers since have made the same observation and 
everyone who knows London at all is aware of its unexamplRd differ¬ 
ence, George Borrow expresses what everybody' feels when he says: 
“ Everything is different in I^mdon from what it is elscw*here. The 
People, their langvuigc. the horses, even the stones of London are 
different from others.*' 

Fitzstephen. in the passage 1 have just quoted, explained it as 
an effect of climate but I think it can be shown that the difference is 
due to another cause altogether. It is elemental and primordial; it 
proceeds fmm within; it lies deeply imbdided in the foundations of 
life itself; it concerns the very sources of Lemdon's existence and 
it is written in every chapter «f Ixindon’s histijry. It is a difference 
as elementary and as obvious as that of gender. lx>ndon is a mascu¬ 
line city. All otlier cities are of the feminine gender. Paris is femi¬ 
nine: Romo and Vienna are feminine; Berlin is feminine; Petrtjgratl 
imd Moscow are feminine and New York is also a feminino city. 
London is the one and only masculine city and moreover it is the 
most masculine of all things made. Every man feels better in 
London than in any other city on earth and the reason is that the 
manhcKxl in him responds and vibrates to the virile drift that whirls 
almut him like the cosmic stream of which tvorlds are iruide. 

There i,s but one recorded capture of London, w'hen it was taken 
by a wnjman, Boadicea lias the unique distinction of being the only 
lierson who ever txmquered London, Have you ever thought why 
the suffragettes tried to capture London and let other cities alone? 
Simply because London is a he city. Ttiose violent women knew 
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p<*rfectly well that if they triet! the seme ntechtitlir in Paris ur New 
Y<'rk> these cities heinp lemiiiine wnuJt] know' ejmcily hoiv U' 
with them. Ltmdoii didti’i knnw in the leaiit him t<» deal witli 
them. 

In the l.Hmd'.in Mnsemn. fliTi(»ng the relics of the Sterne Agi% 
there is a case containing some U>ti«js of u man m'llv a lUot sp'ar 
head sticking in his skitlK 1 uiuierstniid that these arc the nielan- 
chfdy reimiins (if the (irat tinforttinaw wight who tried to start seme- 
thing in [.ondon. His imitators in every ago sharet:! a similar fate 
till the imtTragctte arrivtftl, and then . . . But tlie tnasculitii' mind 
works that way. 

Oitnpare the London [xdicc with the iwtlict- of any other citv 
you know. The l^mdon potieenian wears sjfi gloves; he farries 
m> cluU and he lias tm ivcajKin of any kind abom his person, either 
Conceafel or unconcealed. In Paris the policeman is armed with 
automatic pistol and dub^ ime in either side of Ins Ix-lt. In Berlin 
before tlic war at least the [mlicenitm carried a huge sabrt? and. a 
numsm>us pistol slung alxmt his haunches. In ^’ew York—but T 
iiei^i nth, triultiply examples. The diffcfence is one of gender, 'Hie 
Tnasculinc mind recoils from even the apptritnnice of vidlenec and 
hmtaltty. Thertdorc the London policeman weani soft gloves tind 
carries about his iicrson no suggestion (if forct;. Tin* feminine mind 
reacts in an entirely diffenmi way and Uiendutt? these other cities 
dress up the gumxlians of the law to make them look like brigamls 
anil [jormit them to bcltave a | 3 ;M»d deal worse mimeitintts. 7'hcy 
love the appearance of force: they adore the gesture of violence; 
they flaunt the irinblmts of bmiality. These cities are of the 
feminine ^:nder. 

A man likes to wc<ir fine feathers and walk in prtcessioti through 
the streecs or sit in lordly state, ff you doubt it (observe the* habits 
of the Lulus or look at the House of Lx’mls. All nmle creatures are 
alike in this. The stag’s nntJers arc not for fighting l>ut f(>r show*. 
Thus London arrays itself in myaJ purple, in scarlet and in gold, 
decks itself with feat hem, puts on its gf,)rgef^u.< raiment and moves 
in the stately proct-ssion td the Lord Mayor s Show and all its pom¬ 
pous pfigeariiry— the plumage and the antlm of the harmless 
male. 

London has aitother obvious C|uaUly. It is a silent city. It is 
more than that ^it is one of due silent place,s of the earth, James 
Russell lx»wcll said that Ltndon reminded him of the roaring hxm 
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of Time. I know very wetl what he mean! hthI the cnly fcuh 1 h;j,ve 
to (ititl with Lhal admirahlv rhet<>ric is iliat Lcndun tices uoi: niar** 
The stream of tralhu rolls in silence over its w<K«3cit pavements tjmi 
are laiiJ like the founiJations of Lhi? uariJi and kepi like ihe quancr- 
de^ks of the Rov^il N’avy. Stand on the curbstone in front of the 
Royal Radian j;e facinf? that open ?pin;c. with the Bank on the one 
hantl and the Mansion Hniiise i^n Ifie niher. ft is the place or near 
it where the h'onnn of the Roman City stood, and it is said to he 
the busiest spot >n the wtirld toilay, L’pon that open space con- 
wrge seven main thciroiighfatx'w JilJcfl with traffic and its lines of 
communication are the circtnnierence nif rhe rartli- Whai. are your 
sctiik* imprcssi(‘ns? A mass of irntllc of Lwery de;icription. a police- 
man. a few mogie passes of his hard and. from the appearance of 
inextricable cunfnsinn l,he traffic rolls in ami out ihmijch its seven 
main arteries without intemrpi.ion, smcHtth!}''. silently. There is a 
mighty miirmiir that itcither ri^es nor falLs; sul-duetl, t*-ntintioti£, 
steady* insistimt, like a psalm intiTiu-d, Tlit-re are no pauses; nHUier 
arc there any shan> intrusive rounds to strike acn'i^ that even pulse 
'>r shatter lhal majestic symphony—bonflunS Piialm of No 

clatter, no cries, no hijms, mj noise. It is a silent city. 

1 (it > not knoiv that it htmever bnen sairl tltat l.vntdon is a beaii- 
ttfiil city. Thai eendd liantly Ite said with truth. I’arts of it are 
lufpdessly ugly. Its mmmjrenis, with n few mrarkable exceptions, 
me indiffcTcnt or mtviTi. Vet hits 'if it arc among the most hcou- 
tiful sf]«Jt.<; on earth arxd in certain aimti.splu'ric cordHiuns peevdtur 
itself it lakes "m a quite uncart hly splendour. It is not like 
Paris, I lull dty >4 splendid broad houlovards and witlc Offon spoi^es 
all htimtifully laid tmt like ihc ideaL diy nf the future. I do not 
know how' any city could be better laid out thou 1'aris. 'rhere you 
have a contrast, for London is not laid out at all. It lia*s no plan 
ami i am persuadeti ihut it is better so, for the English, when they' 
plan anything, are apt tt^ make a mess it but they have a wonderful 
way of doing things remarkably uadi by accident; and London, 
devoiil of plan anil heedless of design, is a most splendid accident' — 
like Orion and the Milky Way. It was no human pnrviskin that 
made Loudon what it is: tt was "'j'ime and the tJeean and some 
fostering Star.” 

* j\catl)fT doe? n liwm, The |ifi^ rtuirs iit ii spuwi llx bliEtanT firsWol ni34y 

(“Hit ihn prtwer Imjtn huiuf a tiin-c-, q diFl4^ titfw ml cMtine hrairbt. 
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LONr>ON*'s Bl-XilNNIXtiS 

Tf ynxi would get :i comprehensive ’\dew of ivhut Time hiis done 
for London, go lo the Lontlon Museum in StalTortl Honst?, Saint 
James's, and if you would see wdint the f)cean means to London* 
pay a visit to Ivondon Dock or take a journey through the Pf>rt of 
lA^nflon tliat stretches for thirh' miles along the Tliames from Ijondon 
Bridge to Tilhun' Dock, 

London Museum is like Time's Workshop, filled with the refuse 
left behind by the Master Craftsman. Stnari, Tudor, Plantagenet, 
Norman. Saxon, Roman. Celtic Briton, Man of the New Slone Age, 
Itlan of the Old Stone Age. There you have them following 
each other in a long procession down the ages till they ilisappear in 
a Tertiary London fog. 

The first people to build on the hanks of the Thames where 
London stands and protect their settlement with earthworks and 
stockades vreTc the men of the New Stone Age. and they CKcuiiicd 
the site for a peritKl of unknown duration. But the time came w'hen 
these men who fought and hunted w'ith flint spearheads were driven 
fron^ their stronghokl by a new race that appearetl fixm across the 
channel. Tlie invaders had bronze sw'ords and axes and shields and 
the natives with their flints, however brave, were rtfi nuitch for so 
formidable an enemy. These supermen with their new inventions, 
so mighty in battle, were of the Celtic race which swarming into the 
Island, soon possessed it, submerging the aboriginal itihnbiianis and 
absorbing the remnant. 1'hey arrivwl not later than 3000 B. C. 
and on the spot where the ^Valbrook and the I^leet ran into the 
Tliames, they built a strongliold on the higher groiinrl and, on the 
marshy flats next to thi? river they built their dwellings, partly on 
piles. They called the place London, which in the ancient Collie 
language means the Stronghok'l in the Waters, because they were 
partly surrounded and pnjtected by the Thames w'hich was not 
then confined within its emlmnkments as it is today, but which at 
high tide overfluw'ctl a wide strip of marsh anf! at low tide left a 
broad expanse of mud. But I think they must have consulted the 
stars when they called it London—StrongWdd in the Watem. They 
worshippcfl, among other divinities, a god of the waters calk'd Lud, 
and they built him a shrine on the high gmutid where Saint Paul's 
now stands, and the name of that god is preserved in the name of 
Liidgate Hill. The name of Lfiiuion therefore and its earliest foun¬ 
dation take us back not less then 4000 years. 
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Tliese ancient Britons of the Bronze Age had cattle and horses 
and sheep; they ciiltivaled the land and mined tin and traded v^Hth 
the Contincm* During many centuries before the Romans came. 
Lt,in<lt)n Wiis an important commercial centre as well as a Stronghold 
in the Waters, 

The iwint has never l>ee!i definitely settled as to whether Julius 
Caesjir ever saw i,oirdon ornot. thi the evidence it seems verj* doubt¬ 
ful, In any case it is certain that when Caesar withdrew after four 
months in the Island. London reniainetl exactly as it had l»een and 
continued to grow in size and importance and in the volume of its 
foreign trade. It had a gold coinage, ircm had replaced bronze and 
chariots w'ere used both in war and in peace. London was a flourish* 
ing and a populous city befo^re England \V£is again disttirbetl by the 
Romans. That happened Ln the year 45, ninety eight yciirs after 
Caesar's fiT^:t landing and in the reign of Claudius when Hritain was 
finally crinqueu'd and the Romans began that rule and coUinization 
of the Island which lastciJ nearly four humired years. Dtiring this 
cont|uest of 43. London was occupied and a Ronian adminisinition 
tnstailod. In its Latinized fonn it became Londinium and the very 
first time that the name appears in WTiting is where Tacitus tells us 
of the capture and bumLng of London and the massacre of its mhub- 
itants by the Britislt Warritsr Queen in llte year 61. only eighteen 
j’ears after the Roman occupation, 

Immediately after Boadicea's revolt had been supprGs.S€Kl, the 
Romans started to rebuild l/^ndiniuin and to provide for its defense. 
They renamed it Augusta but even they fovtnd that you can’t change 
anything in London. It was then that the Romans built the wall 
and put a iioiv t^ridge across the 'Hictmes. Romans and Britons then 
settled down t<>geiher in peace with otcasioTud outbreaks for four 
hundred years. They intermarried and their offspring are still in 
London as in other parts of Britain. Under tliat joint regime t.ondon 
became r/ne nf the largest and Tnost imiK^rtant cities in the Roman 
Empire, a colonia maiifiging its own affairs, very much as it docs 
today, fic the Roman Iinperuil Authorities never interfered with tlie 
affairs of a dty of London’s importance. It vms in reality a State 
in itself and that fact is at the foundiition of I.ondon's present con¬ 
stitution. The continuity is unbroken. In 410 the R<iman legions 
whose presence was neceissary for the defense of the province were 
withdrawn ow'ing to the general stress upon the resources of the 
Empire, London, like the other cities of Britain, was left to defend 
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itself gainst i lw: vVtij^to-fvixtin irivasi'Ht wliicli ciuickly ensui'tl. llten 
a in b ndisii's Jiision- that has puzzlwl a)! historians. 

Unlike the other cities ui Britmn. it disapiKiirs fn?iTi hisitrrj- far 
nearly two hiniilretl years, i Juiing that inu-nal of Angici-Snxon 
Comiuest nnJ Keitlement. Loiiclan is mit meiuionwl at all in the 
Saxon chomicles thott^h the events of that ix^nfiuest ittcindinp the 
ticcitpiitioti nf other cities are till duly sei lorUn Some m-jilmi 
hisutrinns have inteqjreUirl this silcnee as tneaniitg that l.f jniJon was 
de.wrteil when the Saxons arrived, Aeairdin^ to thiii view, it stood 
silent and ghi within its massive walls liesitle the 'rhaniei; and 
iTOS Uiurehtre as'tiitleil h^' theSaxtmsa.s aplaeehainited and aceursod* 
Phis thettiTi' seems iiicrixlible frotn every point at view anil tether 
hbiLorians Imve ailvancctl K thwiry^ that meets with inorc *ind more 
support as Titne ^fies on. It is argued that the silence r.f the Saxon 
dirouicles can ho reconciled with known facts on the supposition 
that simply shut its gates on the invaders, curried on w-itliin 

its walls, and such a formidable show that the Suxrns decided 
to leave it severely alone. Tliey settled all around ajvJ built their 
villages on the outskirts. Kt'usingioii, Ihiddington. Islington, and 
all the places with names ending in -ton and •ham wevre iJaxon vil* 
lages. I'liially when live wlu>Ie cunintry was rjetnipietl, wlieti Runmn 
,iml Rriltjii wrtied flown peaceahlj” with the imnitgrants, the S'LSonji 
Wert' adiriiltefT to <iu peaceltil lemis and they grufluallj' 

OHsuinod their part in the govenunent of the City, introducing ilietr 
ffwn citHtntiis, Tvhich cortiiimei] for cpuiuries to dispute suprtfmacv 
with the govenvmte of the old Rfftnan Citv Sitate. Utudinium 
Atigusta. 


W hen L.t)nclijn is fijially menticinefl in the Haxon chronicles after 
nearly two htmtired years of silence, it is in the year btN, London 
is then identifiod with the Kast Saxons, It is a pan of the Kingdfim 
over which LtheItH.Tl ruled. Kthelhert. the convert of Saint Atigus- 
tinc. had beemne a Christian. A TJishop was installed in U>iidon. 

I atil s had just been btiilt, Init ],4:)nf]on was still largely a t^agan 
City attfl after the deatli of Rihellk-rt and his nephew SeU-rt, Sebtul’.s 
sons renounetd Christianity and sent the Bishop to e.xile in Gaul. 
His faithtiil ctmverts however were allowed to kce|> up the fonns of 
CTtristtati worship in Saint Ihiul's, 

Nearly tfiriee centuries later, when the Danish invjitsions began, 
King .Alfrofl repairttl the vvalls of Lontlun and made tt hiu Ita.'fe rif 
otx^mtions against the D.'ttu's by land and sen. After the death of 
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Alfrciit thf ^sinigKl*^ Jtgainst the Dimtsh in\'a!>ion continued und 
Lf.m(Ioii withstftod haLf ri do^tTi l>£iriit>|i in the- next Jiundml 

years. At last tlie grt?iii C.'umie, the laiiV and greatest; tif the Danish 
leadt-r^i, having made- yiimselt master ♦jf England wth the excepium 
of London. coiiccnU'aE.t'i] all his resources, naval and military, against 
the xtut)lx>ni city on the Tliamrs. 'Hie U'itan of England hail 
nlready ekrcied Canine King, but within its clusttl giites. ihc* AVitan 
of Lotiriun elvi'te 1 EiUniinil Iroiisidf King, Then traiitc that heroic 
year of struggle laitween Eidmiind Iri insicle and King Canute-;, The 
siege ol tjondon was herce and t-f brief dumtiiu, fer Cajiutc, ivith 
his ships sunk and hk army shatterefL was driven tu take refuge in 
another part of England. It was a wfindun'ul year, that year of 
Eilnnmd tronside, but at its end. Ednninrl ilie<] and the WiUni i:if 
Ltindtni ivversing iis former policy, elected Canute King and Iiaving 
broiiglil him to Ixfiidon, crownetl him at. Saint I’aul's. Tliat is 
characteristic; first they knock their enemy down, then they pick 
him up and shake hands wnth him, and otTcr him the best they have. 
In this instance the eiti:-;ens nin'er had rjccasion to rtigrel their choice, 
for next tu Mfred, C'anute pno'ciJ to lie ihe sirongesi oi ihnir kings- 
Thr Danes ?enkd let ween the Cjtv and Westmicsicr, esiitcialJy in 
the region called Aldwich- *rhc Church of Saint Ck'tiient Urines in 
the Strand marks the place where these Danish .settlers had their 
place of Wf.rshiji. 

King (lamm* d;td in the vc.ar 10,^5 within thirty years of the 
NoiTuen conquest, a short fnicrvnil that it is very* itnpr.rtant to 
reniemher for it means tlial when AVilUam arrived, there were many 
men living in Londnti who hml ftelpcH to defeat Camiie and after¬ 
wards to make him king. 

At the t.'iitile of Mastings London was n.* present cl liy its SheHfT 
at the head of its cliiKcn army that went out and fought at Harold's 
side all day king and when the day was lost, Ansgar. the Sheriff, 
covered w’ith wrainds was ca.rricd Lack to Lortdrm in a Utter, After 
the baitle Wilhi ui nmicbed .stniighl ' ti I.r rulen wl’ere he found the 
pitcs clrssed end the w'alls tnaniitr*.!, After taking a look at the w-nUs, 
he made a witlv circuit and leaving ihe t'ity far I’chind, set up his 
headqiuirtcrs at Horkhampstcad, L.tjiuli>n w’as not afraid uf Willhiin 
anti he knew better than to attempt what Canute, with much mere 
formidablt* forces had failcil to do. Eventually a deputation r f 
London citizens waited upon the Norman Duke and ofTcred him 
the (h’own i>n conditions, all of tvhiDt he accqjttvl, w*hcreupon 
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they escortwl him to London to bo croinied, but whereas Canute 
had been crowned at Saint Paul's, within the City, William was 
crowned without the City at Westminster Abtjey. where every sov* 
ereign since his time has also been crowned* and to this very day, 
the Eing of Great Britain anil Ireland and of the Dominions beyond 
the Sea, Emperor of India, after being crowned at Westminster asks 
permission of the Lord Mayor of London to enter his o^\-n capital. 
It is csijucially worthy of note tliat William's Chief of State* the man 
who, next to himself, was the most powerful man tn the Kingdom 
was Ansgar tlie Sheriff of London who was carried on a stretcher 
from the battlefield of Hastings. 

L(>kdon's Oldest Monuments 

When we look about to see what remains to meet the eve in 
London streets from the eiirliest periods of its history we find Uiat 
there is little enough, for the process of pulling down and rebuilding 
lias gone incessantly on with much destruction by fire since the day 
when Boadicea left the City in blood rtiid ashes nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

One of the v&ry oldest works of tiian that has successfulIv 
resistefl the action of time and oontinues to do service is the Thames 
Embankment, a wonderful work of unknown origin and aniitiuity. 
It is a great systtfm of earthworks lined wdth stone running from 
DitiJ m Briflge down both sides of the River to its mouth—more 
than two buudreij miles of timbajikment to keep the river Viithin its 
Iwunils, reclaiming the nianshy land luid converting it into tillage. 
There is no record of its construction, and it is prribably a gr?twth of 
ages, having bet-n i tegun by the ancieni. Brin,ms of die Bronze Age. 

Another very ancient work to be seen outdiu^rs is the liimulas 
on Hampstead Heath popularly calleti Boadicea's grave. In this 
case fio|iuhir tradition sticms to Tie at fault for it is diflicnJt to explain 
how the queen could Imve Ijcen liuried at this ])lace, The tumulus 
is uiidoubtc<Jiy the grave of some king or chieftain of the ancient 
Celtic Bronze Age Britons and it is therefore pre-Koman, but more 
than tills W'c cannot say. 

But the very oldest object in Ujiidon streets is London Stone, 
whi^ under that name has been closely identified fr-jiu time imme¬ 
morial with the fortunes of the Ci ty, Wc are looking at the outer wall 
of Saint Swithm's Church in Cannon Street at the point where 
l^ondon Stone is so deeply imboddeiJ in the Church wall that it can 
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hardly be seen. The oddest thing about London Stone is that no 
one knows what it is and therefore I am going to tell you all about it. 
VVliat we know about it historicalJy amounts to this. In an earlj' 
Saxon document it is reported to have been mentioned incidentally, 
a certain property being said to lie adjacent to lA>ndon Stone. Tlie 
Mediaeval Kings after their coronation used to strike London Stone 
until their swords in token of the City's submisaon and you will 



Lcmditn StiCiiuf 

recall that in Shakespeare's jjlay i>f Bcnry VI the rcliol Jack Cade 
rides into the City and striking Umdon Stone with his sword pro¬ 
nounces that famous ajieech beginning “Now is Mortimer lord 
this City." It wus originally a tall upright stone deeply imbedded 
in the ground but time and the weather and London fires have reduced 
it to a stum[>, a mere fragment. It sttxwl in Cannon Street und when 
Christopher Wren was building the Church of Saint Sw’ithin's after 
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Ihe firt!, Stcmu was in iis outer wiill, pri>Uictc^l by 

a casinff reinforcesit by un iron grill and sectirvlv scale*! bv' 

virtue of its tmditkinal sanctity, CuviiTrx'y of XIomniHith act'ejiiitig 
iincl handing <k'Wii a Icgcml of his 'lav tdTs its that Loiidfm Stone 
was ilip pedeaial of the KUit’uc of Diana in rmy, and having been 
l>nnight to Britain by lintlc and his pompiitiions become r.he Sacred 
Altar r.l New Troy. Bui Lomlun Stone is much older than that. 
It was an nbject of great aniifiuiiy when the Komans arrived and 
their predecessors the ttneient Britoni; found it on their arriva] nion? 
than two thinisand years Iw^foTV. Ii was em:ted by tlie people of 
the New Slone Agi* iind belongs lo that class of simiding sbJnivi found 
in iliilerent parts of Britain and the Continent that from time imme¬ 
morial luive bttm respected as objects of venerable and sacretl asso¬ 
ciations. To this ftxding DuKlon Strmv owes its prestTt'Utir'n. It 
is a inonument of the Stene Age anrl the oldest i.lilng in London 
Streets today. 

At a depth of frtim twelve to twenty five feet liclow the present 
pavements are the ruins of Roman London and wherever excavations 
have been carried to these depths, some relies of Roman life have 
invariably been found, in the Lorulon XUiseimi, the Dusldhall 
Museimi, and tin* British Museump you may see Vjcautiful mosaic 
floors that belonged to Roman houses, as line as anything <A the kind 
found in Italy. Vou nm* sec statues in marble and hn^mc, and a 
grt* 2 i ilt'ul f>f domestic furniture, and every oppurtermnet; of tnidc 
titid industry' ns well ns the nuiterials nf crmimcrcc. A Roman galley 
sixty feet h ug, dug up fnitn the banks of the Thames, at the Surrey 
end of WcstTninsier Bridge, is auumg the most interesting c.'shiliiis 
of Roman ]voridi»n. 

Besidt-i these rich collections in the Musciuns sc-mo pieces of 
the Roman wall remain in pfjsition, The largest piece, not far from 
the Tovwr, is enclosed in the stmetum of a huge warehonxe, for wliicrll 
rcnsi:^n it is not readily visilile t<* the visitor in Lvtndon, It is nbovil 
120 tcet long. ;t5 fvet high, and V feet thick. On its top ihc battle¬ 
ments are still in place and tin* fijotwny where the -fcntn^ used to 
walk is still intact. In famthm Muscurn vou can find the sjjerir 
short sw-ord and shield used by the Roman sf'ntry and the verv shoes 
in which lit* tvalfced the batilcmtmu. 

In a v-aiih ilecp under grouml, bt-low lltc GeiUT-al B-«it Orhee, 
is the siiinip of a huge Roman hastiim, a grand an<l imposing relic 
that conveys a vivid impression of the strength of the Koinuji walls 
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and the magniiiicltr and ini|j'xrtance of the City. There are still a 
few fragnicnts 6f the Ruman wall in pL'js’iiitjns where they may be 
seen by tlie wayfarer in the st.reei!:, such as that bit within the wards 
of the Tower, or ilie fragmeni ai Saint A1 phage LoTtdon M'all which 
sert'es as a foundation hir the houses that shut in the old church¬ 
yard of Saint Alphage. 'rhert* is ajiother hit at All Hallow's in the 
Wall and another in the old Churchyard of Saint Giles Cripplcgatc. 

flppositc the little church of Saint Mary Ic Strand is Strand 
I.ane, a narrow passage leading down toward the River. Walk 
down about twenty paces till you see on your left a snudl wocwlen 



Ss. 4 R4aniin Wall 

t'IItier tlut MimIitu 

dttor in the stone wall of an nld liMusc. Ou that d(*(>r in ffulcd Icttei^, 
you may read ihe legend “ RoToan Bath." Piisii opren the dcKU and 
descend a (light of within till Vf'u come thiwt^ to the R<>man 

level and tben,^ you will find the only RtJmiin bath In be seen today* 
in London, Tl. was a private iTtlh l»clonging to a Roman villa that 
sicKtd at a distance mitside the walls. It is stilt suiiplied by a stating 
of clear cold water and until a few years ago. ii was used by a club 
as a plunge bath, 'riiis tirivatc t>ath* jmd the few fragments t>f the 
Roman wall are al! ihai is left in positifm of the opulent city of 
Liimlinhim Augtejta. 

■ I 11 nj Till I tbit thntr ftrt rrmiit rrmtunr ^4 tfrstc^ t'luiSvtftiUf R^matt Ftiilh ^jc^rstS %ht Ctnl 
EAi^bani^i.* \vtii I ltRV« tifst hl-ihi it. 
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SOME MEDT/EVAL MONUMENI'S^THEIR ASSOCIATIONS 

Saxos and Hyni; 

Of Sjixon Ijornlon. few traces Jire tu be seen uxJtiy escept In the 
Museums. The Chapel of the P\'x together with tidjoiiiLog parts 
iu Westminster Aljbey, remnants nf the work EfiwnnJ the Confessor 
cxecuicrl iu the Normati style, is almuirt the only prooontjuesL edi¬ 
fice that I know in London, As for the Danes, you will find in the 
Guildhall Museum a single Danish trimbstone, the only relic of tlie 
Danes that has ever been found in London. 

Thk Tower 

The Normans however have left us enduring inouuments, of 
which the most famous and the most impr'sing is the historic Tower, 
There was an ancient British fort, a Roman fori and afterwards a 
^xon fort at the point wiicm the Tower stands, but William the 
Conquenir built the Tower not as a fortress to tlefend Djiidon Lul 
as an argument to convince l„<jnf]ijn and to confirm his atuhorily 
over the Citj’. ^'iUiam ntn^er felt quite secure la his new capital. 
He couldn’t forget that his inviLition to be crowned carried with 
it certain rcser vat ions and conditions and that his tenure of the crow’n 
depended on his goo<l behaviour for which he had given iiolemti 
pledges bufttre his eomimtion. 

Williams first official act as king w'as to confirm these plctigcs 
in a Slate document still preserv'e^l in the Guiklhall, 11 is the shortest 

State dtKument in existence, and is usually known as Lurdon’s first 
Charter. It is written on a strip of |Kirchnient aVioiu six inches long 
anil an inch and a half broad. UTtere are four and a fracUon lines 
of text in the English language. 

’'tvniiflm Llje KirtH gret^ls Willikiji tlie and tJosfnth ihe iHnm'eve, 

EtiO all the Inintla-fs w-itluii L.HHfTn, Prench and RiiKhdi, rntndly; and lx: tt 
kntitMi ^ ^.'u that it is nty will ihni j t dwtll In* |H}S!Hr&!ied of all ytjurrijjhtsacoird- 

fidwnTtls tiny .^mt ii isttn* i^ill I bat p\-CTy cliild 
shall ht bi* father’s, heir forerw. And I will not ersilun: tb/it any nine wfTcr any 
ivruiit %i> ynu (bsil keep ycni" 




Tin: jtn^RNAj. 


There is no mislELkiiTtK the meaiiinfj yf that, tiiid it is perfeetly 
clear tlial it was dictated hy the Ujndfiners themsitlves. lam con¬ 
vinced in raci that the lanijuago used is the hmguage of that same 
Ansgar, sametime iSherifT of I^ndon, William’s Qiief of State, who 
was carried from Hastings field on u stretcher, ft siratily eonfrms 
the ancient custonis, rights and privileges of Lfnidan as they had been 
hitlveno observed. It vs a more eloquent document than the later 
Magna Carta, of ten erroneously and extravagantly called the h'irst 
Charter of English IdiH'rties. f5o far as I can disci^iver there never 
Wits a time when the Londoticrs did not have a distinct undersUmding 



Enijunci^ u> tijc Tower. Hl«ci<.!y TtJwiT urmi Wflkdwld Tnwtr 


with their mlora that they would dtt just ahouL .is they pleased, and 
so long as that understand ing was faith fully obsen-'cd on die part 
of the ruler they have ever been the staunchest of Icjyal subjects. 

Lot us reiuni to Williami's great keep. The Tower W’as first of 
all a Royal residence, a fortified castle which might protect the City 
or maintain itself against the City, bike other keeps it had aecom- 
modal ions for prisrJiveni. It was enclosed by a wall with bastions 
and towers and surr^Hinded Ivy a moat. In the middle stands the 
great Keep called the White Tower, the? core of the whole tormiduble 
plan, with its walla fifteen feet in tliickness. The ’Wliite Tower is 
used now as an armory and it contains also tlie Chapel of Saint John, 
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the oldest church in London. Among the tt)wers that oncircle this 
Norman Keep one of the most interesting ts Beauchamp 1'ower 
where famous prisonen! left inscripticias carved on the walls. In 
the Witkefield Tower are kept the Royal Regalia. Tlie crowns, 
scepters and su’ords of State do not include any that is of earlier 
date than Charles IL All the old Regalia of England, including 
the crown of Alfred, was L'tken £mm the Tf»wcr t)y the Common* 
Wealth government shortly after the death of Charles I and destroyerl. 
The Tower is English History, 'i’he heritage of its enduring w'aUs 
is the Slim *A. England's tragedy during several centuries yt nd the 



Ilf lUaitirhnTnti Tt-ncr wfjm: l-uni i[i» Irll tJirfi 

Qin'otnii ihr U'itltil 


tilt me (if luT darkest story. Rut what excites m\» amajtemcnt when 
1 read the his^oiy of the Towt-r is tun the long list of distinguished 
names of Us victims but the wonderful spirit that pervades the whole 
grim business. A queen, Katherine Howard, aw'itiimg her exi^ition 
at dawTi, basa Mock bnnight into her room in the night to reh(?«rse 
her part in the momiug's perfonnance. Lady Jane l'rrey™sixieen, 
innocent, l«*autiful, accomplished, spent her Iasi night writing a 
kdter to the father whose ambitions had brought her to the scaffold, 
Ihcre could l*e no nobler document than that teiidc-r letter—lines 
of cheer and ctimfort ami not a tremor fmm beginning to end. A 
few days later that .same father, the Duke of fiiiffolk. was himself 
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hmught t< i the hlcick cm 'I'owtr Hill. Carryiaf; himKclf with great 
ijignity and cumpostiro he atldresstrd the crowd. Ho made no plea, 
n<i cttniplainl, no attempl to exoncmtc himself, no charge of wrong 
or injvt'itice, no repentance, no self pity, He had played and lost and 
that wtm all there w-as to it. Be ended his sjieech by siiying there 
would be some in the crowd w'ho would feel like praying for him and 
he wished to thank them. Then ',»ccurred one of those little comedies 
with which men arc so apt to mis tlieir tnigerlies. tnulosnian 
standing in front of the crowd spoke up and said,—*' But Sir. how am 
r gtjing to get the money that y^'u owe me,?" The Duke rt^dietl, 



The Tiiwrr 


"Vou tyjme to me at an aw*kward time. T must refer yf»u tt> my 
executors." And as he laid his hca*! on the l>loek, w'ho kno'ws but 
his last sensation was a fecUng of grim satisfaction that for once 
in his life he had evaded a crediUir. 

There were two scaffolds, one within the wartls of the Tower 
on Tower Green and tlie 'Jther outside on Tower Hill. Most of the 
executions took place on Tower Hill, but Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane 
Grey, the Countess of SahsbuTy% Katherine Howard, the Earl of 
Essex were executed within the wards <>n Tower Green at a place 
that is m.arkctl by a plate In the pavement. 

The Tower has lx!cn long neglected, No Soverd^ has lived 
there since James 1 and for more than a hundred! years no Si.ate 
prist^ner passed within the gates till the World War. Then the old 
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fortress must hnv^ l>een remiTKled of the days wlipn the pnths of 
Glory l<?tl straight to tlie Tewor, .About ji scort* ol thr (lennan spies 
were executed there, ixnd one at least, Carl hody, was brave for he 
cotiduct£?(.l himself as well as even the traditimis of the Tower could 
demand or as anyone could wish for in any enemy, 

ft is strange how the threads of history lead in that direction. 
Once in bunion it ticcurrwl to me to look ujt the hf«nc of William 
Penn. I had a v'ague notion that he was claimed by some place 
near Lontlrm. I consulted the Diciiotuint' of National Birtgraph}*, 
I learned that he was bur; on Tower Hill nest door to the Tower of 
London. He was baptizctl at All Hallows Barking, a step fnjm the 
Tower. Then ! came to Lincoln’s inn where he lived and then 
back to the Tower itself which he aiw inhabited. 

It is commonly stipposed that the Tower is a gloomy place 
inhabited by ghosts and warranted to break the spirit of the strongest. 
It has never struck me a.s a ghnnny place and w'h}' should ghosts be 
gloruny? No rents to pay and immui’iiiy front arrest. True there 
is the lowers tragedy but what human habitation has not known 
tragedy or what smiling held miin Gefltysburg to Gethsemant f To 
me the Tower has always seemwl a chtxTful place fit for a Royal 
reiidciict:. Of ojiurse Penn urns a prisoner in the Tower, but so was 
Queen Elixabeth and it does not seem to have broken her spirit. Jt 
probably gave that demure EMneess a dftwning sense of her own 
Importance. Doubtles.s it had the same elTect on Pcim. li was not 
ihirttNin years of the Totver that broke the heart of Raleigh, but 
unmerciful Disaster that followed his stcfjs from the day lie left the 
shelter of iu walls. If he had stayofl ihurt uTiting history and making 
expi'riments, his life would have been longer and linppier and the 
world w'oukl have been ridier, 

Ih JMliSDAV OftOK 

In Chancer)* Lane stands the Reconl Gfheo whent the State 
documents of England tire kepi on file, fi is a nuisl fonnithdile 
and jirecious array nf papi-rs sacred to the uses of History. Aincmg 
them are simte very human dotimients ajtd some that are verj- 
businesslike. There are Anelimi ("harlers, 'rreaties. letters of Kings 
am] Queens ti> each other aofl to their subjecLS. Letters of great Sid>- 
irets to their sovereigns, Rec<irds of State trials, and most precious 
of all tile Dome'iday E^sik. It i«i a record of the SMr\'Cy which William 
the Norman causcfl to be made of all the lantl in England, with its 
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valuation, tin: naiiie$ of the ^m'ners. i<>j(etber with the niimhcr of 
bouses* cattle aud oi her propeny * It wos popularJy called D(imestlay 
Book l»ecaiifa* the iK?<»pU* Ktul that. whaS w‘as uiitten in it wtmld bfdtl 
good till Dexitnsday. I’ rum it there was no appeal and its aid is still 
sometimes tnt'Oketl in the law cimns, just Iwfore the survey was 
finished, Williant during a visit to Xormatidy wtts killed by a fall 
from his horse, Domesday Ui.>ok is written on ijarchmenl in J..atin 
and in a i)caxttihil dear script. An mtenesTtng thing about it is that 
l,ondon is onulie«1 from ilic sur\'ey. ’I'hc reason is not p*’isilively 
kinm*n but we may readily surmise that the Londonei's said lluit 
they never kept Domesday Books and ii wasn't done. Fomicrly 
Domcs»lay Rt)»>k w'as kept in the Chapter Ibnise of Westminster 
Abbey and was removed to its present quarters only in 1865. In the 
same place niay be seen tlie c‘1'1 etaken chest in which it wiu» formerly 
kept. 1 he Record (.'flfice is uti the site of the Rolls House and chapel, 
a building erecietl by Henry 111 in tJw? l.'llh Cenlurt* for converted 
Jews. As the numlnT of converts diminished it was taken for the 
use of the Master of the Rolls. The site iif the Chapel is ntjw 
occupied by the Museuni that preserves the dimefisions and some 
pans i*f the old <,'hapel In this Museum is exhibited the Dumesday 
Book and some other documents of viAdd inteicat. 

SaIN'T BAkTllOLOMJ£W ncK Grkat 

Next Slimmer Lomlon will celebmtt the eight hundrciith anni¬ 
versary of the founding of Saint Hartholomew Uie Great, the Church 
and the Hospital, iKtth founded in 112d by Rahere whose story sheds 
an interesting light on the times in wJiich he lit'cd. Accounts <if 
his origin ditTcr and the exact position which he came n» ocaijjy at 
the court of Henry 1 may not be entirely dear, 'i'he story that 
has os gootl a claim as any asdgns to him a humljlc origin and avers 
that he improved his fortunes by his wits and by making fun for 
those who could rew'ard a gift that gave lliem light entertainment. 
By these means he attained to the position of cx>urt jester and to 
considerable wealth. Then he became cfmveried, gave up his gay 
life and made a pilgrimrige to Rome. It hupijcned that seven 
years earlier the bones of Saint Bartholomew' were found in India, 
brought to Rome and deptjsitcd im an inland in the Tiber where 
there had stood a shrine of Esctilapius and there w'os a gofxl deal of 
popular enthusiasm lor the new relics. Ac(xir<lingly when Rahere 
was taken sick at Rome he made a vow to Saint Bartholomew that 
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in case •>£ liis recovery he woultl hiiilLl a hospital in London- In a 
vision the tuiim appearcfl to litm. acceptwl the vow anti prtimiscd a 
reiuni to health. In London afterwanls Saint Bartholomew again 
appearetl to Rahcrc who in his grtitilnde for health reslt.'red and a 
safe return allowed his benefactor to persuade him to build a regular 
religious esLablishment as well as a hiispiLal. His bvisiufssliltc visitor 
then pointed out to hint that the heath outside the north wall *.'f the 



In St [turttmtimicik thf ttmt, FTrtin the SohOi AniljtilttbTty, 

Hi lltw^ ^ willi Tomb 

City, the smooth field “Smith field—was frequented and inhabited 
by a lot of grooms, horse dealers, jockeys, stable Iwys and the rough. 
heterOKeiieous and unclassified crowd that ctmgregated near the 
horse fair. These people had no church and were without priests 
or religious discipUtic. Smithfield was ilierefort* selected as the site 
of the hospital and Uic priory both of which Raherc set about build¬ 
ing, the one close to the other but each established under a separate 
foundation. The priory was placed undt;r the Canons of Saint 
Augustine to which order Rahcre him-self nmv lielonged for ho became 
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ihe lirsi Prior of Saint Bartholoniow. On tho trim I' ot Rahcro, the 
fotititlcr, in the Church of Saint Barthohimc^v the Grt-at his effigii’ 
inay still he sc«n, attended by the figures of t\vu kneeling monks 
with Bihloa open at the 51st chapter ot Isauili, -hi verse- 

"For Uio Lird <hjill comfort Zion; Tic will comfort sll her 
waste ptiiixst anil lie will n»kv Iter wilrlijin*?*s like Eilcn ami her 
(TeserL like Ihe K^nlen of the ; joy ami yUulnL'Ss sliaJl he Tounil 
thiTtrin, 1 hankp^^'infi ond the voice of melody " 

-Ml that remains of Rahere's Priory la the choir of the ChtircK. 
The Nave, together with the Cloisters and all of the conventual 
buildings were destroyed after the dissolution and the whole place 



In St. the rifioBi. Trunvipt uiieI AmbliUtnTy 


thereafter fell into neglect and decay. A forge wtis installed in the 
North Transept 1 a parochial school in the North Tnforiiiin and a 
Presbyterian Meeting House in the South Triforiuni Itoliind Prior 
Bolton's oriel window whence in the I +th Century he list'd to watch 
the celchration of Mass. The Lady Chapel was bought h}’ Sii' 
Richard Rich who used it as a dwelling house. Later it became the 
shop of Samuel Pfdiner. Ihnnter. the shop in which Beniamin Franklin 
worked during his first %isii to Lotnion, tn the l^ih Centuiy the 
l4uiy Chapel ljt*fame a fringe fnetory, but tiAvards the end cf lhai 
eentmy’ it was reclaimM] and since that time everything fXM»silile 
has been done and is Ix'ing done to preserve all that remains of the 
olil Monastic Church. The churchyard now occupies the ground 
that was formerly the Nave, the psvcmient of which is nearly five 
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fct’t tli<? pr6?t?ut Itvs"! tiJ tho grtiiind wlicrc tlit tombstotics 

stand. The present frrmt iif the Chureh was built after the Navo 
was fiestroyed by Henry VITT and the narrow approach by wliich 
the entrance is reachetl was excavated through the graveyard in 
IR63. This approach leads frtwn Smithfield by itn ancient gtiteway 
that Wits orijjinally a t-vart of the west facade of the Chviich of which 
it foimed the southwest entrance. Lwking towards SmithflekJ this 
siirt'iving fragment of the original church marks the position of its 
’western front. 



Tfte "f Rjlirfr In SL Rh rlll'jtcitu'W llif f Irrot 

Next to the ehnpel in the lower the Chuxeh of isaint Bartholo¬ 
mew is the oldest in I.ondon. It Is vaie of tlte finest examples of 
Nonnan architecture to be seenv in England. 

'i’he hrjsjjital just to the south of the Church was in charge of 
a Hosjjitalier asdsted by eight brothers and four sisters subject to 
the fVior. Us gvxx) work has never la'cii intemijJtcd smeo the day 
of its roundatinn. There Harvey disccjvered the circulation of the 
IdfHjfi. find lately it has lieen the refuge of the auimtcd in the w.'lt. 
Tis sta'vico to HumaniTy is a IcAig one. What it must have wii- 
nt's&wl iluring the Black Death uf LU8 and the (IrcaL riapuc of 1665 
is loo apprillin^ tn think of, but 1 can picture the doctois of that day 
exposing themselves to infeciion In their hen;tic elTorts and dying 
by hnndreths. '1‘liert* wa-s little mwlical science in 166,5. and few sfife- 
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guards. The people could oiUy clialk crosses on their dofjrs, while 
the dead carts ndted aivtl the doctors watchetl the stars and disscctod 
the Ixdies of the sdcLims in their desperate eiTorts to kam sometldng. 
One often hears the just praises of the dtidtirs whfi in r-ur own tlay, 
amied with science and witli n^odeni safej^uards are making such a 
noble fight against disciiac. JJul wmcihing is to he said fur the old 
doct^jirs who with little science itiid no pnitcolinn made the same old 
war on behalf of their fellow men, 

"Ye? ivlifii lii<f crosses vi't're dtrllcfd f-n Ihu tii- ri;, 

Vw thi; W’rrihk ilviid carl n liifd, 

Eswlkru c* itrane i wr fnthurs lx re, 

E!<relU'nt heart hiiil i ur friditR > f» I<1-" 

ft iTUtSl TitTl be forgntten that when the great plague arrivctl in 
1665 London had already expiTicnccil three visit a lions in the same 
oeuiiTry' ami when the greatest scourge of all carre iiptm thern thev 
were prompt to make regulations respecting it. In the tprders issued 
by the Uifd Mayor, e'ccry pari^ was pnivtdal with watchers, 
searchers, doctors and nurses, grai'c diggers mid dead carts. Each 
infected house was isolatc'd till it got so bad that isolation had no 
meaning. Each house where the plague had cnieTcil had to be 
marked with a red errjs.s a foot long with the wonis, "U/i-d have 
mercy on us,*’ Moreover in each parish one or more citizens were 
sworn in as examiners whose duty it was to keep in close touch with 
the conditions within his parish and reptwi the same to the Jj>rd 
Mayor and Coimdl. Anyone refusing to serr^c was sent to jail. 
The old hospitals like Saint liartholoTnews wen? soon overcrowded 
and temporary ones were opewxl. 

In that dreadful Lime, about 70*060 people* or one persfuj <,mi 
of every three, died *ii the plague in London. Vet somehow the food 
supply was kept up and all needful work was dene. 'Hie finest 
description of the Plague is that by I)efrie who at the age of live 
years survivtid it and livetl lo u-rite more than his tniLhfuJ story of 
the event of which he must have retaint'd vivid imprESsions. 'rherc 
are also cimtemporary accfaints. including tliat of Pepys, that of 
Eveljm* and that contained in the letters of John AUirt. 'I'he follow* 
ing written by the Rev. *rhomas Vincent is sufiTcicmly viidd. 

Nnw dmih rides trhunnhnntly fjti his pole horsF llmmyh tmr siTwis, anti 
breaks into e^nerj' ht^usv where nny inholiitonts ar^ U>!«.' fcunil. Now pwtjTle fall 
as Ihkk os the leaves m aulmrni wla-n they are sltaken Viy a mighty isHncl. .Vow 
thene i.t a disiml sulitude in London strevUt. Nhw shops are shut, pen pie rurc and 
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very fuvv tlmt walk ins¥;muc!! lhat the hcs«i^ ti» iprirtjj uti In ®- me 

pbevs; thtJTf is <1 Uevp «U;»ivt; in c-vm- L-sjivdally viitluti the w^lh N 0 

pnincin;; lvinie«, tin rattling cvucIh.'S. mu tfilUtic cn titiiiMrnets imr nderiM^ vviin*4. 
no Ixrnrlfnt nics in ihc ears. If any vt irv lie hi-Mirl it ts. the jjn-an* rf 

rtying fitrpoa^. brwitbinc ftinh their and the funvml knclhj «iif them that are 
ready t« be csirriwl ti> thinr i^vttsL X'nv shuttinn tip t>f vi'siwl h*.uses (ibere 
IkHm^ set many) is at an end. aii<1 mosi of the wfdl imer minf;tcd anitMijpiT the sick^ 
which othurwisc would have pot no licip. N'nw. in some plutios. whert' the p6C)>le 
dill peiiciralty stay, not nne hoiuic tti u hiindrMl tiut wliot iii affectcii: and In tmuiy 
houH'S half till* family is swept, away: lu vinu:, from tile eldoH tn lliv yxunpe^t; 
tew but with the death of r ru- ur tttt*. Xt-ver did ftj innny hui>haniit and 

wives tlie (oKCthcr; m?vyr ditl sn iiuiny jiamitt enrty their thiidnm with them t«> 
tile grave, nnd go togetlier intii the same lvii.se tmdvt cairth wlm luifl lived t< gclhi-r 
in the aimc house tiiXiit it. Xinr tlie nights are ii>n shfirt to liury the dea<1', the 
wholu daji', thmlgh at st great a lcngt.h t$ hardly sufficient to light the dead that 
fall thcTTefiH into their graves. 


SMlTlfFlEtAt 

Tlw? Church tjf Saint Barthtitnmew the Great and Saint Barthol¬ 
omew's Hospital stand at Smithfleld (originally Smoothfield) a site 
that has scrvetl for many uses and witnesstnl many ext raoniinary 
scenes. It was a terel. held where from 1150 till 1855 the 

principal horse and cattle market of Londim was held on certain 
days of the week. It was also a fair ground aiul a favfniritc rcwirt 
for stniUing pkiyC!^. acn»hats. jugglers and mountebanks. It was 
the scene of many famous loumametits. In very early times it was 
also a place of public cxwutioti. 

In 1581 there hapjieiietl at Smithfiehl an event so dranmitc and 
of such striking effect tliat it deserxes more space than 1 can give 
to it. Tlie King, Richard II, was a tioy of ftnuteen, handsome, 
chivalrous attd courageous. In that year the rebel VVai Tyler 
appeared with hLs uncouth rablilc fojtn Kent and Essex. It seems 
that Uiudon did iim deem it wcrth while to shut its gates on a crowd 
of peasants who entered the City wtllnnit resistance. Having 
committerl depretlatifms and having given an exhibition of mob 
violence during which a number of citimts lost their lives, they drew 
t)fF to Smithfield to plan what they would do i<i the City that was 
upiKirently at their mercy, 'rhrir plan was 10 kill twtatn people, 
take the ytnmg king prisimer, exhibit him in diHerent part.a of the 
kingtlrm to terrorixe the cotmtry and then put him to death. Still 
the city authorities liad done nothing to deal with the situation. 
The King who was at the Tower nulc to SmttHfield to nrrccl the rebel 
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k‘adcr and leam Ids dL;mantis. him were a band of courtiers 

and prominent ciliitens among whurn was the Mayor, Sir 

William Walworth. As? lie parleyed with the King, Wat 'lyler greu’ 
msolent, whereuptm the hot Lempered Lord Mayor rushed upon 
him and struck liim diwm with a lilow tjf his sword. Hb followers, 
seeing their leatlcr killed, raised a great outcry- and began to string 
their bows. But the King, spurring f^J^^■a^d alone and standing in 
his stirmps in front of the infuriaied mob cried out—“Will you 
shoot your King? i wilt be your leader.” It ivas an inspiration. 
He then It'd them to an opem field sf>me distai^ce away where he 
held them in parley till Walwf^rth who had hsstenes:! into the City 
returned with a sufHciert number of artntid Tnen to give him some 
show of support. ^Vl;^y Itailn’t he done that before? The King then 
Ijcrsimdcrt the rebels' tri go home and the ptastints' uprising was 
brought to an end. Thus by his presence of mind, his courage and 
his sense of the driuttatic, Richard at the j*ge of fourteen saved the 
City from the vengeance of the most outrageous and disorderly mob 
llmt London had ever known. 

Hut more deeply engravetl in history is the metnoty' of the fires 
«)f Smithfield, for there the Stake was fi.'cwi and ntore than a hundred 
men and ivomen. Protestant sind (Catholic, were biimi to deatli on 
that field for Rcligiiai's sake front the reign of Henry' IV" to the reign 
of Mary Tudor, t'hi tlic W'atl of Saint Bartholomew's Hcispital is a 
p(jor Httlf plate half hidden recs^trding the names of some of those 
who were burned in Mary's reign. It is strange to think that the 
fires of Smithfield had a church on one hand and a hospital on the 
other. But tile fires of Smithfield have buinvd ihcm.'selves out 
w'hereas the Church and the Hnspital, surviving fn.mi an earlier 
day, are still among the noblest sights in. London. 

Otv the comer house Cock laine there is a gill figure of a 
naked boy marking the sptit where ilie great lire of 1600 wa.s stopped, 
just short rjf Bmithfield, by blowing up some houses. 


Tm-: Cheat Pjhf, 

Near the apprEMich to T.E»udon Bridge stands a tall column 
designeti by Wren to commemorate the Crreat Fire. It is known ns 
The Monument and though it has taken its permanent place amemg 
the topngniphical terms of London, like the Embirnkment or tlie 
Bank, its significance is rn'erlooked. I suppose that if the Grettl Fire 
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of 1666 had happened in andent Babylon, or Jenisalem, or Rome, 
or !H any mtxliafval or motlem city outside of EngTand- its magnitude 
and its significative in httmaii events would not he tnissftil by the 
historian. But in the Et^lish histories it figures as a fire tliut burnt 
a lot of houiies and was rather a good thing liecause it appears to 
have pul a stop to the plague. I once had an idea that the Great 
Fire was a sort of providimlial intervention sent cleanse the 
City from the plague, an event for which l^mdon had 10 be thank¬ 
ful. Having with great diligence and laLiour found out tlie facts 
for myself, 1 have now a very differenl view of tlie Great Fire, It 
was an unmitigated calamity. It was also the most overwhelming 
anti disastnius conflagration in history, iWiiiquity presents no 
example on a scale so ircmendous and no modern instance is to be 
metttionefl in the same terms. Ttie huming of Rome was of mtitrh 
less conscfitience. In the first week of September were destmyed 
the taiulmarks of a thousand years. The greatest and finest dty of 
Euroiic was swallowed up in smoke and tlame. Mediaeval castles, 
palaces and great hoitses by the hundred, hospitals, almshouses, 
libraries, the Halls of the City Companies—a hundred in all— 
markets, more than fourscore churclies, one of the greatest media;\*al 
cathcfiruls in Europe, Lb2fK) houses, 640 sireeiii, four of the stwen 
City Gates, atl the stores of merchandise, records, paintings, tapes* 
tries, furniture, and the ncatmulatcil treasures of eeniuries were 
completely burnt, Tlicre remained a fTinge. mostly outside tlie w-iUs, 
including the Tfjwer. a part of the Temple, part of Smith field with 
Sfitni Bartholomew's Church and hfispital. the Chartcrhnu,‘«? and u 
few streets of ht^uscs. fhe lire* began ncfir where the Monument 
stands and at the end of a \'er>' hot ;uid dry summer—the dreadful 
summer of the plague, h burst up^in the City like a suihlen storm. 
‘Hie upward rush of the heaU*'! atmfisphcre* caustul a great wind to 
blow and tike a gale at sea, it lashed the flames Into billows that 
rolled with intwlibU- sj}e\*«l from river to w'fdl and i>viT tlie wall, 
tince more the Londoners fought for their City Inil the enemy was 
rnffl’c swift and terrible limn Saxon nr rCijmmn or Damr. The ablt*- 
bexiicd men put themselves acre-jss the track of the fire. With the 
aid of gunpowder an«.I with all the implements thev cejuld c«.>mmand, 
they op<>ned brriad lanes acrfws the City, 'fhe fire jnmtatl the open 
sfjaces they hod made. Driven linck and lilowtng rip houses as they 
went, they workcfl through days and nights, and met defwit at every 
point till at last in ihc ver>' outskirts they prevailed on two or three 
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sections of the battle line. King Charlea himself was among the 
fighters; his brother James, T}iike of York, was one of the most 
active in organizing the work. Everj'nne worked; princes, noble- 
men, shopkeepers, artisans, labourers, sailors home fmm the sea; 
rich and pwir together. 'ITtey were defeated* For a week London 
w'a*s a furnace and then it was no more. 

Meantime women anrl chiklren and the older men svere stream¬ 
ing out of the City* Some of them sntiiehed what they could save, 
but there was little time for salvage and few means of trunsporting 
possessions. C(^untrymen swarmed towards the City with their 
carts and I am afraid we have it on good authority that some of these 
countrymen at great profit to them*selves hired their carts to l*on- 
doners in iheir need. There have been profiteers always. 

\Vlic«n it was over the population was living in shelters on Mtxir- 
fields and in the open country to the north of the City. Vet, within 
four years, more than ten thousand nevr houses had been built and 
in a few years more the City with its churches, halls, palaces and 
markets, and its great Cathedral had ri«’n from its ashes, f know 
of no parallel to this rapid hitikling of a city unless w-e may find it 
matched in the city building of the Romans* The new City was well 
built of brick and stone. No wof)dcn buildings were permitted and 
the hotisos were substantial. 

At a depth of several feet below the present pavemenU. relics 
of the fire are &mietimes brntight to light in the sinking of founda¬ 
tions. In 19I(» there was found the entire contents of a jeweller’s 
shop, finite imdamagctl by the fire, a beautifnl collection of exquisite 
seventeen tit century jewellery, ihai may be seen in the London 
Museum. Whr* ktujws what treasttres lie hidden under the streets 
and houses of modem Loudon? 

By a happy accident of I'ate, a great ardiitect wvis on hand, 
Imnusliatcly after the fire Sir Christopher \Weti came forward with 
a comprelien.sive scheme f‘hr laying out I^oiwlon on a splendid new 
plan with broad highways smd stiuares and Thames embankment 
and many architectund and ornamental features. The plan was 
approved by the government but the Londoners flid not want a city 
on a new plan, they ’wanicd the Ctty they had known. They bad 
their way for in the relniilding of the houses, the streets were kept 
as they had been. Hut Wren left his mark tm l*/>ndon in the aston¬ 
ishing number of houses and churtrhcs that he designed and that 
remain among the finest in the City till today. To crown his 
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work he received a commission for rebuilding Stiint Paul's on the 
old site. 


Saint Paul's 

It was the tradilioiml site of the Temple of Lud, worshipped 
by the Ancient Britoits, and later of the Roman Temple of Diana, 
In the seventh century the Church of Saint I^aul was founded by 
Elhelbert, for Mellitus the first Bishop of Ltindoa. ,(\s an endow'- 
ment the King jpive the church the Manor of Tillingliam in Essex 
and tluat Alanor Tcmains lo this day the property of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral. Tliis seventh century church of Saint Paul's was Imml 
down in the eleventh century when the Nonnans began to replace 
it by the great church known as f)ld Saint Pa id’s destroyed by the 
Great Fire in 1666. Old Saint Paul's was two hundred years in 
building. The generations nf its builders saw the change from the 
Norman Style to the pftinied or Early English Style and botli were 
represented in the finished edifice. It was an immense cathedra! 
that must have made an impression of vastness and grandeur more 
pronounced than an^T-hing seen in London since its time. It was 
at least a htmdrctl feet longer and a hundit^fl ft^et higher than the 
present Saint Paul's. It had more open sptLce about it. London 
was not sfi large, or so crou'dtd with houses. The Cathedral must 
have dominated ilie whole City with superb itnd f>vcrwhe1ming effect. 
In time its great Nave came to be used for many pul fiic purjioscs not 
counecteil with religion. There the law^-crs met their clients, each 
man of law standing by his pillar. All kind.*: of business w-as trans¬ 
acted amid a general uproar. There servants went to lie hired. 
Falstaff claimed to have bought Bardolpb in St. Paul's. Gallants 
walked up and down in search of adventure or t€> Icam the news. 

Wren's masterpiece of Portland Stone with its sombre mantle 
Ixindtin fog spun by the winds, adds to the lUgnity of the ancient 
Ttieintiries that are there enshrined together with the illustrious dead, 
for Nelson and Wellington are laith buried in Saint Paul’s. 

<’>n the west front of the Cathedral are ttvo towers; that on the 
north contains the peal of bells and in tliat on the *iuth are hung 
the hour bell of the clock and the bell kn<fjwn a.s Great Paul. It 
weighs nearly twenty tons and is rmig for five minutes at one o'clock 
on every day of the year, year in and year out. That is tlie far off 
booming sound that is heard in the City about one o'clock, and that 
seems i<? C(‘ine from somewhere otrerheafl. I'he great dome, lifted 
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over the City crowding r^iuisd it focuises the vtsion from aU quarters 
of the compassj but great though it is* the Cathedral Church of 
London suJTers hy comparison with its medieval predecessor, Old 
St- PauKSi 

In an open space beside Saxon Saint Paul's stood a bell tower 
and the ringing of that hell was a svimmonsi calling together the citi* 
of all classes for the publii: mcciings of the Folkinote* In a 
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simihir position 1 reside the Norman Church of Old Saint Paul's stood 
Paul's Cross, a kind of open air pulpit sunnounted by a large cross. 
To Paul's Cross came on Sundays many orators, preachers, reformera 
and agitators of eveiy* description to express their opinions in public, 
U> air their grievances, to expoimtl some doctrine, to advertise some 
idea, to advocate some right, to plead some cause, to sprca<l some 
news, to denounce the government and to harangue the patient 
London crowd. The King, the Court, the Chxirch, the lawyers, the 
Nobility, the Capitalists were S]>oken of in terms adapted to the 
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speakers' sentiments and the sorrows of the poor were dwdi upoti 
with much feeling. The windy comer of Hyde Park opposite 
the Marble Arch. Lnheriis iho iratlition of Paul's Cross, for the 
Sutiday orations in that expansive precinct are not very different 
from those that fomterly fulminated from the older rallying gr<jurtd. 
Tlte right of free spewb in relation to dvil government aiul .social 
institutions is as old as London. Cnty in religiotis feuds artd during 
periods of hitter conflict \^■as there a diminution of that right, and 
even then it was not suppressed. True tliey occasionally talked 
themselves into jail or to the gallows during these warlike episodes 
but they talked just the same. 

CuKACStUE 

From tiaint Paul's Churchyard to the Mansion House runs 
Cheapside in aticient times a market place. It tvas much broader 
than at present. The Guildhall marks its northern side as late as 
the 14th ccntury\ On the southern side, on the line of the present 
buildings, rose a siately row of sho[Js, taverns and tlwellings. In the 
middle of that hroacl street the marketmen had their booths or selds. 
In narrow lanes leading north and south \'arious trades carried on 
their business. On the south side arc Old Change, Fountain Court , 
Friday Street (TivherE they sold fish on Friday}, Bread Street, Bow 
Churchyard, Bow Lane. Crown Court, Queen Street, Bird in Hand 
Court. Then ctimes Bucklershtiry where tlie apoihccaries had their 
shops and after that Cheapside beccircs tlic Poultry, On the north 
side arc Foster Lane, Gutter Lane, Wootl Street, Goldsmith's Street 
opening out of Wood Street, Milk Street, Honey Lane. I'recfman's 
Court, Lawrence Lane. King Street, Ironmongers' f.ane. Then 
comes the Poultry, Chcapskie may look modern hut the moment 
you fum into any one of these wilfvtl lanes and alloys that plunge at 
once into ancient London you leave all thetn'^lern world Ix'hind and 
Icjse yourself in the past, wdiere if you wish to make youself at hijme, 
you may lotige at Williamson's Hotel in Bow Lane, one of the ancient 
laruiniarks rjf Ltjndon, under the shadow of Bow Church steeple. 

Of all these side streets, lanes and ermns the moat famous is 
Wood Street named after a goldsmith of great renewn : Sheriff in 
1491}. He huik n licautiful row i>f iiouse.s knot™ as Goldsmiths 
Kow in Cheapside and gonirtbuied Utrgcly to the cost of building 
St, P<:ter's Church at the foot of Wo'hI Street. 'I'he Church is gone, 
but a part of the diurchymrd remains with a few tfsmlistonos and a 
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sirifjlc plane tree. 'I'he tittle Churehyiirfl and the plane tree are shi't 
vifF frcim C'hefl]>sitU- by tWfi little sln.ip.'; rmly one st»:.'ry' high for there 
is n clause in the ancient kai!e that the tree must be protected and 
in order that it may liave plenty of light and air, the height of the 
houses must not be mTiTv than one stfsrey. 

The gokUrnillis’ shops, of L'heapside u-erc reputetl to be one of 
the great sights t>f London, They have lotig since moved elsewhere 
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but Goldsmiths* Hall still ix'cnpres its (jdginal site in the famous 
quarter. The Guldsmitlis Conipany, one of tire oldest of the City 
Guilds, owns and esercisea the right of assaying and stimiping every 
piece of gold and every piece of silver manufactured in London, All 
objects of gcrlrl and silver, as stxai as they leave the workman’s hands, 
are sent to Goldsmiths Hall, A ptirtittn is there scraptrd from each 
article rmd passed to the Ctmipany's assayers. If the article is found 
true to standard it is passed, if not, it is destroyed without compensa- 
titjn ttJ the owner, Tlte scrapings used in the assay belong lo the 
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Company but no profit is mafie. Each piece passed receives the 
Company's stamp as follows. H'he sov'creign's head, a Hon. a letter 
of the alphabet indicating the >'ear of the sovereign's reign. This 
stamp, applied in Goldsmiths Hall and nowhere else, has given rise 
to our word hallmark. 

Besides this extraordinarj'' privilege, the Cioldsmlths Company 
has a still nion? remarkable right—The. Trial of The P\'x. The 
Comi^any has custody of the Pyx, the chest containing the standard 
pieces for testing the national coinage. All gold aud silver coins 
issued from the mint .are sent to Goldsmiths' Hall, there to TtKeive 
the ofiicial trial by a juiy of the ci?mpaoy. All coins of the realm after 
leading the mint are tritvl by the Goldsmiths Company in their own 
Hall Itefore they bectsme current. 

Four famous ironuments stood in the middle of Cheapsicle. At 
the east end was the Great Conduit: the Little Conduit stood at 
the west end. 'niey were supplied with sweet water conveyed 
undergrrjund by lead pipes from springs in Paddington. They' were 
built in 12S5 for the service of the City\ On great days the water 
was ttnncjl off and the ct'iiduits (lowed with wine instead for all who 
chose to drink. The third muiiumcin was Cheaps!rle Cross, one of 
the tw'clve crosses erecteii by Etlward I t(i the memory of his Queen 
Eleanor, t'heapsidc Crt>ss stfxtd opposite the end of Wood Street 
and may be Fct!n in old engravings. It was damagecl in 1441 and 
then rtihuili by the Lord May^or, Later it was again ilamagcd and 
rebuilt, but the Ihirilans regarded it as an idol and liy order of 
Parliament U was demolishc<l during the Commonwealth wdth other 
nionumi-nts that had given much pleasure to the Londoners. 

There was also the Stantlard in Cheapsicle which iippeam to have 
stoed opposite Bow Church in the middle of the Street, but what it 
iva.s like I ilo not ktiow. Beside it offenders against the law* were 
punished by standing in the pillory and for great offenses were 
behoatlctl. It w'as also the place for burning false weights and measure 
and false merchandise. 

The taverns of Cheapside were many and <jf joyful memory'. 
A favourite sign fttr an ale house was a long rod projecting hori¬ 
zontally over the street with a bougli or bush dangling at the end of 
it. Hence the proverVj ''Gofxl ;.ile needs no bush.’* These signs 
attained such a length in C'bcapside that they w'cre restricted by law 
to seven feet. But Gfilderv Cheapsiilc was ccIebraUd in other vrays. 
Tt was the special scenic tjackgroimd of the mediaeval pageants on 
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ihcir Wily from the Tower to WestminsUT when its lavish decorations 
included j'orgt'oit^ towers, iriumplial arches and hangings <if rich 
tape3jtr>' and cloth of gold. Cheapside was moreover the scene of 
many toumajitcnls when the King and Court came to witness tlie 
gliUcring. shows "which they viewed from stands erected at Bow 
Church* 

If yon will look up at the north front td Bow Church where it 
faces Cheapsiclc you will see a Ititie Lafeony projecting over the street 
tiekm' the Irnver. This feature was intrttduct'd hy Wren when he 
rebuilt the Church after the hre to controemorate an tiKI tradition. 
There had stoixl in front of the older Church a stone tower, "one 
fair building of stone called in reconl a seldom, nr shed, which greatly 
darkenoth the said church: for hy means thwof :ill llie windows 
and doors on that side are sioppetl up."* This structure had liccn 
erected by Edward III as a stand from which he and Ids Queen and 
court could ohs^Tt'c the toimuimenis. Eventually after many 
reigns this building passed into private hands and appears ui have 
been converted into some kind of a tavern or place of eiUt;rtahunc:nt 
called the King's Head of wdiich Stow tells the following story. In 
1510 on St. John's eve King Henry VITl. dii^guiscd as a yeoman of the 
guard and carrying a halberd m-er his shoulder, came to the King's 
Head and there took his stand the whole night io sec the procession 
of the City Watch, In the mciming, when the Watch w'as done, he 
went home, none Itaving recognised liini, Ulien St. Peter's E’^'C 
cante round in midsummer. Henry appeared riding in state with the 
Queen and court and all spent the night at the same place seeing 
the City Watch. 

nic procession of the City Watch like all great pageants passed 
through Cheapside ami must have been a very splendid spectacle, 
but there vrere also the Royal Ridings which were the (jccasions of 
the richest display and costliest decora Lions, On I,ord Mayor's 
Day Cheapsidc was similarly dircoratofl in honour of the 1-ord 
Mayor's Sliow. 

In Cheapside ivcrc horn Saint I'honm.s d Bccket: the author of 
Paradise Lost was bom in Bread Street, Cheapsidc, and the author 
of Utopia Tvas lM>m in Milk Street. Clieapside. Betwin-'ii Friday 
Street and Brciid Street stooil the Mermaid Tavern'where Shakes¬ 
peare and Raleigh and Ben Jon son and other friends iisetl tr> meet to 
drink port wine and exchange the gossip of the day. In Cheapside 
toflay if you have letters of intrmhiction you may gain admission to 
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GMltlfinnlhs U'Al Soldiers Hall, Mercers HoU. CWers Hull and 
oth<T famtitis halls of the City Con'pariies, < the South side is 
old How Church with its gntccfvU spire where Bow Bells call the 
Cockney betre, for cverjone hunt within sound of Bow Bells is a 
Cficknej' and however far he may wniicler he always hears the call 
uf Bow'Bdls. 

They have a frlendh' greeting for the stranger too, these ancient 
lells of Bovv. hfl- when Ihck Wliiiiington as a lad walked to London 
lixtking for a job, he was st> oveiTiowered by the busy life of the 
streets, that he turned his face towards home again. Walking along 
Cheapside he heard B(*w Bells calling, "Tun; again Whiltington. 
Lord Mayor of Londoi;. turn again Whittingtrm, Lord Mayor iif 
Londrm/' iind he tuniwl again and Bow Bells kept their promise 
after many days, for Dick Whittington became i-ord Mayor of 
Lc*ndtin. not once only, but four times. The bolls are twelve in 
number and they tumg in Wren's mi>5t graceful spire, for the ( htirch 
of Saint Mary lo Bow was rebuilt after ihe great fire. It was 
founiik-d before William the Conqueror, and its ancient Norman 
crypt survives. 

That is Cheapslde. celel:^^ated by Chaucer and by Shakespeare 
and made famous alsf; by that great Londoner, John frtl]jin, in his 
memorable ride. For "Ihe stones did datter underneath ns if 
Cheapsidc w’crt? mad." This loquacious cjuality of London brick 
anil stone, this familiar g<issip of (mgaging ghosts, is one of the sweet 
influences that make the streets so habitatile for us all. Ihe 1x‘11k 
have frienfily tongues, and tavern doors repeal familiar legends and 
siiaiches of old sr*ng, and there are voices in the very' stones that 
conjure us with hallowed music of ihc mother tongue. 


Tiil Temcli-; 

The Koynl Couns of Justice occivpy a new buiUling on Fleet 
Stretn,, erected on historic ground asfaKiated with legal traditions of 
Loiulon. thv the opposite side of the Y>usy street is Mkhlle Tentple 
Gate, an archway giving access to a passage that leads to the sacred 
precinds of the Temple. I have said that the streets iire silent, but 
here, a hundred paces from the busy tide of traffic, ^ve have pcnc- 
tmied to a stillness that make's oim foensteps seem strangely loud and 
alarnnng. The air is hushed. In Fountain Court the water whispers 
softly and the very bmls in tlie leafy overhead have tuned their 
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little throats to the cloistered quietude that hrootls over the 
and the limcr Temple, the Sanctuary where TT sits enshnuec!—the 
awful Majesty of the Law, 

The Temple was the seal of the Knights TemplaTs, that famoiis 
order, half militarj' and half religious, fotmdcd during the First 
Crusade, an order which spread throughout Europe, tuicaine rich 
^d powerful and if we are to believe the d)urges brought against 
it at the time of its dissolution, very eorrupt, Tlie attack upon tlie 
order which became general on the C<miinent was not aliarcd in 
England, but when the dissolution was pronounced by the Council 
of Vienna in IJI2, the properties passed to the ICnighis Hospitalicrs, 
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In London hou'ever that Order did not take hill posscsssion of the 
retnple when the Knights 'I'cmplars were disbanded. Tlie three 
parts of the properties lying contiguous to each other were called the 
Inner, the Middle and tJie t)uter Temple, according to tl:e relation 
of each to the Citv. The Knights Mi^spitaliers were allowwl to oecupj^ 
the Inner, which includetl the more sttcred parts. The (Jitter ivas 
grantwl hy the King to the tiLshop of Exeter and was ewntnally 
acquired by Rut>ert Devereux, Earl tjf Essex, and with Essex House 
liecame the seat of that ill fated nobU-nmn. There he snm'iidcred to 
the oiriccia of Elizabeth and thence he proceeded to his trial and 
executitm. ^lle properties continued in private hands and so the 
fJuter Temple disappears except as a name ami a lociition extending 
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fnjiw the Strand to the River along both sides of Essck Street- With¬ 
in a few j’ears of their octTipation of ihe Inner Temple the Knights 
Hospitaliers were in posMSsion of the Middle as well and we find 
ihcni renting parts of the Inner to a certain company of lawj'ers, 
and the Outer to another company of lawyers, the rent paid in each 
instance being ten pounds anniutliy. It was therefore early in the 
fourteenth cetilury that the lawyers got their first footing in the 
Temple and frttm the first they ap|>far to have formed two distinct 
societies, one in the Inner Temple and the other in the Middle Temple. 
In the hands of these two sjocietics the Temple Ijecan-e at oncse a 
seat of Icamiitg and of many pastimes besides the law. Young men 
were sent to the Temple to acquire the accompli slur en Is that were 
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befitting a gentleman and neccssaiy' to a useful citizen, among which 
accompUsliments music anti dancing were larominent. Chaucer was 
a mcmljer of the Inner Temiile and it is on record that he was there 
fined two shillings for beating a Franciscan Friar in Fleet Street. In 
the Canterbury Tales we have a description, of a Manciple or Chief 
Cook of the Temple, one tif the pilgrims going to CanterKiry. From 
Cliauccr to LloyMl George the Temple roll iiicluiles among the greatest 
in English History the naires of Walter Raleigh and Francis Drake. 
Tlie grounds, walks, nllov's, stairways and chambers are haunted by 
the shades of nten whose greatness fdhi the annals of England for the 
last six hundred years. 

We arc not to suppose that life in the Temple was one of routine 
for masters or students. We hear a great deal of rctfels at Christmas 
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fcjllowt-’;! Uy at both of which ladies were present and which 

were sometimes attended b>‘ the Court itself. These entcnainmenis, 
lasting often all night, and the bjinquets that attended them were 
on such a gorgeous scute, with costumes so costly that imlj* the \’ery 
rich could particiixrte, la the Halls of the Inner Temple the Masque 
and the Miiticle Play dcvelojxtl into the Stage Play iiiKler the direc* 
lion of Christopher Hatton, the Dancing Chancellor, a favourite fif 
Queert Elinatjeth. 

The Temple has not been spartvl the calamities that have been 
visitorl upon London, One ♦•ccurreil during the peasants' revedt 
in 1 ^S I under Wai 'I'ylcr, The peasants who regained the lawyers 



Tltr Ti;mplu iThurch 

with spexial aversioni tufiverl in a mob to the Temple wHih the avowed 
purpose of hanging its inhabitants. 'Hie lawyers having got wind 
of the plan, hatl busing elsewhere on that. day. The reliels however 
plundered the houses, some of which they destroyed, and made a 
bonfire tif all the hooks and rectirds. 

Till the dissolution, the Knights Hospitallers remained the 
owners of the 'lemple, receiving rents fruni the two societies of 
lawyers. That (Jrdcr was dissolved by Henry VIII, who confiscatwl 
the property and allowed the lawyers to remain as tenants of the 
Crown at an annual rental of ten jiininds a year for each of the two 
societit!S- It scctns that Henry had a scheme for tuming out the 
lawyerw and converting the Ttmple into some u*sc of his own devising. 
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hut it alstv scfms that ihe lam'drs were too smart even for Henrj* 
and n’anaged somehow to retain the properties at the same rent 
that they had been paying for oyvr two hundred years, the only 
differeticc Wing that the Crown became their landlord. In lOOH 
JatTJCs the First made an effort to deprive the lawniiTS of the premises 
hy eftL'Ciing a sale. Again they scorctl, this time by preseming the 
King with a gold cui> weighing t.\^'o htindred ounces filled with gold 
I>iece$ in exchange for a charter granting them the Temple forever 
at the old annual rental nf ten prmmls a year for each fvjciety. In 
1673 however the two Societies together purchased these rents from 
Charles II and hecatne the absctlutc owners forever, the one of the 
Inner Temple and the other of the Middle Temple. 

Thus the Temi>le premises, lltc heriiagte of an ancient order of 
chivalry identified with ihc Crusades, became the pemianerii prop¬ 
erty of the law^'ers who have been in continuous occupation since 
1312, and whose present title is bai#ed on the rental of JCl(t which 
each of the two societies paid at that time for its share as tenant. 
In no instance does the pe'rsistence of custom in the City of London 
show t<» better advantage, with dee|ier meaning or \\‘ith greater 
honour than in this Temple of the Law where students come from 
all fjver the British Empire m gain admission to the Bar. It exem¬ 
plifies in itself the persistence of custom and precetlcnt on which the 
Englislt law is based and the etjuity that tempens the practise <jf the 
English Courts. The students and the barristers living in the Temple 
cannot fail to draw from its associations a sense of the tUgraty and 
enduring jttiitice that stiunp the heritage of the Bar. Breathing its 
atmosphere they become a part of its trjulition. 

Alwav-s there lia^’C l>ef!n four Iims of Court—the Middle Temple, 
the Inner Temple, Lincoln's Inn and Gray’s Inn, tlic last two lying 
uutside the Temple precincts in Holbom. Each has its own intle- 
pcTiflcnt orgivnistation but the four are in close alTilUition aiul on 
absolute equality. They arc the only pow'er in England tluit can 
admit to the Bur, Clifford's Inn on the north side of Elect Street in 
Chancery Lane, Clement's Inn, Strand, and Staple Inn, Htdbom, 
were Inns of Chancery* formerly associated svith the Inns of Court, 
to which they stoorl in the relat ion of preparatory schooht. The 
Inns of Chancery* have no longer any functions and their buildings 

* TlMiivc't Inn H-r'Hiiin Circui, nimiiinrji [nii (jit Uir of H^'TTjijni an^l Fwr- 

Ifiu iiti ihi! nntih nAili: uf Kolborn. all now cif m(?l±iJiril, ivnrv ittiK« tiiriaprfOmiiwiT 
Httacht!*! io itic tim?! i>F C-Mift. 
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are devoted to other uses, Tlie memliers of an Inn of Court arc 
Benchers, Barristers and Siudeiila, The Benchers are the senior 
members, charged with the government of the Inn, the admission of 
stu<ients, the call to the Bar and the discipline of members. Each 
student must eat a certain ntimlier of dinners each term in Hall. 
Until the summer oJ 1^31 the dinner hour remamed fixed at 5.30 
and was then changed lo 6,30 as a concession to modem mnovations. 
At the appointed liour precisely, an ofhelal called the panyer man, 
in livery walks round the Djurts, blowing an ancient ivnr>* honi 
mounted in silver. The benchers, barristers and students then 
as.seml)le in the Hall and dine together. Nothing can excuse a stu¬ 
dent from attending this discipline. 

Grand Days are iunctions held four times a year, once in each 
term, when judges and distinguished guests ml with the benchers in 
State at the High Table, separated man the bartistens and students. 
The Rcadt*rs Feast is a funcii<jn held at regular intervals, when extra 
wine and extra conrmons are served. 

The ancient revels prosiiltd over hy the L+md of Misrule are 
represented today by balls, concerts, grutleup parties and other enter- 
lainments, Pla>'s are given ciccusionally in the Hall where Shakes¬ 
peare gave a first perfinmance of Twelfth Night but the Masque of 
Fk)wcra pcrpeiuatcd until ircently in an annual Flower Show of the 
Horticiiltund Society- held in the Temple Gankms but now moved 
to Chelsea Hospital Grounds, has desmed the Temple Precincts 
alingcther. 

When in King Henry IV*. Prince Hat said lo FalstaJT, “Jack we 
meet kmvirrrw in the Tcm[jk= Hall,” he meant the Mldiik Temple 
Hall, one of the noblest edifices to lie seen today in or out of the 
Temple. It was built in the tarly sixteenth century, and althuugh 
the outside was refaced in the eighteenth, the interior remains 
unchanged wiih its fine old roof of oak timbers. Us carvings and 
its sboincil glass windows. A vetierable Hall where Fame? in its 
mellowest and most reminiscent mcK»d fills tlie obscurity of each 
dim recess and sits in splcndiatr at each festive b«ard"l>oards hewn 
fnmi the timbers of the Golden Hinde. It was in this Hall that 
Sliakespoare ga%"e a performance of Twelfth Night in the presence 
of Queen Eli^alj»eth. 

The Ikxir of MidfUe Tempk' Hall w,*us renewed in 1730 and w'hcn 
the old woni out lujards were removed we are informed that about 
one hunflre<i sets of tvory dice, dark wath age, wifre recovered from 
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the retirement in which they lay since they had fallen through the 
chinks. Another strange discoverj' was made in 1894 when the 
walls were being wired for electric lights. Concealed in a closed 
recess near the root was found a box containing a tvell presert'ed 
akeleum that must have been lyiTig there for alxiut two hundred 
years. How it came to be in that position we may leave the 
lawyers to decide. 

In the Temple Cloisters, I saw one day a low square window 
with small panes looking totrard Puntp Court, and above the window 
in large letters the one W'ord SMITH. Tliere was no further 
information and no sign of a door, A search however revealed in a 
narrow alley leading from the cloisters a small w'Orjden door like a 
secret entrance to a smuggler's hold. This being the only entrance 
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visible, I plucked up courage to kntxk, for though n<)t avs'are that I 
had any business with the tenant. 1 hod great curiosity. I was 
received very courteously by the occupant of that tiny tenement with 
its mysterious window, It was the queerest little shop I have ever 
seen, the shop of a wigmaker, I he Rucce.ssor of a long line of barl^er 
wigmakers among whom have lieen some well know7i characters. 
lAJi'd Chancellor Campbell in his Lives of the Chief Justices relatiss 
how Dick Danby, tenant (d that shop, in his day used to cut his 
hair, make his wigs and aid him, at all times with his \’alunl>lc advice. 
Tlierc is another wigmaker in the Temple wth antrther long line of 
distingtiished predecessors, .Mbin whose little wiridow IwUs on 
Essex C<iurt. 
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Tlie Temple Church was built by the Kniijhts Tetrtplans in the 
twelfth century. It is the Lliird oldest church in ].^f>ndun aitd in it 
the KniKhis Templars were acctiiscd of performing some very Htiunge 
Pagan ritw. In the Great Fire of I6f>& the TempU- C'hurcJi barely 
escaped. The Duke of York with *1 volunteer force was fighting the 
fire in this c[imrtcr trjing to save the Temple U'hole, hut they were 
driven l>ack and back till they were with in the Tempk- ^irtcincts^ 
Tlien the Duke, as a Iasi df?spf*r£Ltc resijrt, decitled to blow* up some 
of the Temple buildings themselves to save the rest. The story is 
quite simply told by that remarkable person who has bequeathed 
to posterity the name of Samuel Pep)*® and his diaries, While the 
Duke was engaged in the hurried w*ork of bringing in the gunpowder 
by which he W'as Ut make his lust resistance to the flanica, one of the 
lawyers accosted him and informetl him that it was against the rules 
to bring gunpowder into the Temple. The Duke’s equerry, wh(,t was 
w*ith him at the time, took the lawy'cr and beat him ivith a stick till 
he saw the force of the argument. The Temple buildings most 
exposed to the fire were^ hlowm up and the rest were saved. At one 
moment the Church seemed doomed. A great firebrand carried by 
the wind, fell on the roof and clung there, melting the lead and quickly 
burning through to the wooden timbers of the roof. A sailor among 
the Duke’s volunteers sf.tmehow climbed up fm the roof and beat 
out the fire with his hands. .Afterwards the Cor| 3 oration of the 
City of Ixnidon voted that sailor an awanl of fifty pounds. 

The Temple has close historical assodatioos with the American 
Republic. Five of the signers of the Declaration td Independence 
were metnhers of the Middle Temple; Etlward Rutledge. Thomas 
Hayward. Thomas McKean. Thomas LJ'TicIi and Arthur Middleton. 
Besides these, Gc^irgc Rutledge, William Inxnngstfmc, John Dickin¬ 
son of Pennsylvania and Arthur Lee of Virginia and Payt on Randolph, 
President uf the Continental Congress of Philadelphia, wxto all mem¬ 
bers of the Inn. 


I^NPON" ANU 'niE COtOXlES 

London had a special stake in the colotiiis. It was linked 
through its trade, by the investments of iis citbjcns and it was linked 
through the colonists themselves, many of whom came from LiPiidoii 
or had connections therein. In the earliest ventures overseas its 
merchants had an active interest, The voyages of discovery and 
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plautaiion appcal<xl to vhevr trading instincts, for the possibilities 
of comnterce were W'ell known to them. Even the spoils of conqtiest 
were scarcely less alluring in their eyes. When Francis Drake 
relumed front his vfiyagc r<mnil the world loaded with plunder of 
Spanish possessions, he saile<.l up the Thames and anchored below 
[xtndon Bridge and l^ndon caught a glimpse of that astounding 
Argosy and it,s inererlible captain* Queen Hlizal^eth in her gorgeous 
barge of State went in splendcnir to visit the great Adventurer. Drake 
was dined by the lawyers at the Temple where His name was already 
enrolled, and the taverns of Southwark and Fleet Street and HoIl>oni 
and Cheape buzzed with the epic happenings and with healths to 
Francis Drake. Raleigh uras at the Court, Shakespeare was getting 
ready to come to London, and all three, the Sailor, the Statesman and 
the Poet, must have met in the years that folIow*ed when men's minds 
were still moved b}' that new vision of the earth encomp:issed and its 
treasures brought to London Dock- How these events must have 
stirretl the emotions of him whose passionate love fjf England thrills 
even the cold audiences of today. Incredible far off days! In such 
a conjunction of the stars wiwe the colonics conceived amid signs and 
wojtders. I know of no event that presaged the founding of the 
Empire overseas like the arrival of the Golden Hinde at I>oudon. It 
was the most colossal and most daring propaganda that ever encom- 
passetl the earth, \Vest.w*ard Hoi 

From that time on the Dmdriuci^ developed and fostered the 
coloniaing spirit and from the time titat Englishmen got a foothold 
in America the plantations were nourished and ixJwerfuUy supporttKi 
by 1,ontlon rncrchnnts* Virginia was founded by the City of l*^ndon 
and the City Ctanpanies together, Moreover the settlers who had 
been V>om in London carried with them o^'e^!ieas the London out¬ 
look, 'Fhey brought with them their oUl attitude towards the State, 
transplanting the long familiar London posture of one who stands 
on guard, of one wlio knows to a hair the boundary line bciw'ctm his 
private: drjtnain and the domain of public authority. The delinition 
of liis rights that the Ixmdoner continued to assert could not he chal- 
lengetl in Virginia, in Pennsylvania or in New England £iny more 
than it could challenged ui the Tcntplc or in Cbcapside. The 
ideas that had shapetl Ihe City's hislorv' remained a strong link 
between it and the new' Corninoruveallhs of the West. Among the 
leaders in the New Wtirld wire men Icarntnl in ihe law who had 
lived at the Inns of Court and sal with the Benchers in the Temple. 


TllK it US KOI jOURXAl, 

Not the law alone bin the customs, the iTadltions, the faiths of 
l^adon pcfietrateil the TltiTtt?tai Colonics* 

In the reign of George HI. London's political FK>wer Impi^ned 
to at the ebb. If the City hail tiwii in ihb trying time the arbiter 
of political desiiiiies as it was before and as it has lai.’n since, the 
concessions made to the cokmifS by the governmeni would not Viavc 
stopped short of complete satisfaction of all their demanils. Indeed 
if London had licen in a position to assert itself strongly it is probable 
that Tio taxes e\'er would have trtien inipf^sefl. Certain it is that the 
unssdlling countrj' never ivould have been led into a war, feebly prtwjfi' 
cuted to an issue determined in the end by a sentiment and a oonvic- 
tiem that from the beginning found unanimous estpression iti London. 
Whatever difiference of opinion there might have been in the colonies 
about the policies of the government there was none in London. 
Right or wrong these policies were o|>posed by the Londoners from 
the beginning. They re fused to ctintribute to the cctst of the war. 
The Lord Mayor and Alilemicii. as spokcsnieii for the City, sent 
one remonstrance after awither to the King on the thojne till, incensed 
at their jjersistence, he miorau^d their representative in Parliament 
that he woulii receive on the throne no more communications from 
the Lord Mayor. 'Hiis was a denial of one of London's ancient 
rights. Thi' Lord Mayor promptly reminded him that London’s 
right of making repres.i'niations to the King on the throne had newr 
lieen challenged. '1110 King acbnowletlged tlic right. 'I'he Lord 
Mayor and .Mdenrien contintieil to send their remieisirances against 
the colonial ixdicy of the govemment. They were no perfunctory 
warnings that the City sent to the throni:. The fevlings ijf the 
txmdonem were deeply involvtid and they were running True to their 
traditioiTS* 

*'Wc Itiiimit the blui'J dial lias Viwiii tilivaily shtil: we defilorc ihe fnle c*f 
tbi'jse hnive ifn:n wiviv are iluvcitctl to lULSord their lives—nttl nKsiiisl the enemies 
of the tJritish name, liut URainst the friL'mls i f Uie pinsi'iciity utiJ ylon- of Greta 
Britaiiu we ft^l for the hi tUniir <.f the Urilkh arms, sullied—not by the tnisljc- 
havirrur nf thom; w!u. b^rv ihem. hut V^y the mu^rmulact of the Ministers wlm 
trni[iloTOl them, ff't ihc i-nircKtr ri i-f their fellow^suhjtvts; wo iifv alamied at llie 
immeilmte, iiujuiijiortflhle exjwTife nml tlic [miliuhle ci •ivutnuL'iitnii r.f y war wliirh, 
wc are (sinvineed, unminsitesii in vir'lencc and injuslict;* .and mnsl end in njin, 

'I'hen France taitered lUv war and Spain fnllowcl France, 1 his 
was a 1 litter dose fO'F the I./mdoners. The)' were wiOl aware llmi the 
occasion of the taxes that the government sought to impose on the 
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colonists was the cost of the wars in w'hich England had been 
inv'oived to protect the colonies and the overseas subjects from 
French aggressions. Yti the Umdoiicrs had made it known that 
they regardtstl the tax as unwarranted and unjust. They had made 
it dear that they were prepared to uphold un belialf of the colonisls 
all that they had ever claimed, on behalf of ihetnsfelves. And now 
the colrttiics for whose pa^servation they hod gladly paid and for 
whf.im they w*ere prej^ared to fight, made common cause with the 
old oprjonents, the rivals of Ejigland on American soil for colonial 
claims. The LtJiidoners found themselves in a difficult position. 
They had l>eeii let down. Their protestations vrere no longer pos¬ 
sible. It was war with France. Their interest in the issue died. 
It was humiliating cither way. Thdr stipport of the war was with- 
<iut heart and without purpose. 

Many of the cokmisis as I have said "were Londoners. Among 
the leaders were men, who had been educated m that great training 
school of good citizenship, the Temple. I..ondon therefore utiderstood 
quite clearly the meaning of the American contention, but the Decla¬ 
ration of IndcxH'ndcnce and French intervention w'cre events that did 
not march with tUeir traditions or harnaonizt with ihai clear undtn*- 
standing. They crmld not go alting witli their cliildren in that new 
undertaking and ui that association. As for kings and govcniments. 
they had elected ilieir kings, they had dcpotied their kings, they had 
seen their King beheaded, which tiny knew was a barf business not 
to their taste. They had overthrown govemmenU. made and im- 
made parliaments. They were prepared tn reenact the events of 
history if necessary. Tliey had done many iHngs anti were pre¬ 
pared to do more, hut they had never Vieen disloyal to England. 
Never. That was Ihcir limit. Now they must part comi>any with 
the colcnies. , . So the colonics went their way—and then 

within a century and half eiinie the lirst World War and threatened 
chaos, The two events are linkeil as the htde in the liyke is linked 
with the flood that drowns the land. But in both events I-ondon 
stoi'x] exactly where we w’OuUl exjwct Loudon t.o stand. 

[To Sh: cuNri.vtnai} 
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GIFTS. 

ITie following gifts have been received. 

An old Spanish lamp from Mr* Victor Lcscr. 

A snmll coIlectioTi of stone objects found in the San Luis Valley 
in New Mexico from Mr* Ralph Morgan. 

Gifts to the Library, 

Text and Plates of Voi. XIl of the North .American Indian 
hy E, S, Curtis from Miss Caroline S. Siiikler. 

Oriental Arts of Japan from Mr. Samuel Rea. 


PURCHASES. 

One of the most important purchases ever made by the 
Museum in the Section of Far Eastern Art was announced last 
May and the statue then acquired has since been placed, on 
exhibition. It is a gilt brome statue of a BodlusatWa prob* 
ably Kwan-yin, thirty*six inches in height. It was found near 
Mukden in Manchuria in the betl of a river and its period is in 
all probability that of the Six Dynasties. The preservation of 
the statue is excellent, although the gold co\''ering 1ms been lost 
from most of the clothing and has been replaced bs' a rich green 
and brown patina. On the head and neck, however, the gold 
remains almost intact. The type of this statue is very rare and 
its whole expression is one of great refinement. 

A Gracco-Indian sculpture representing Buddha, about 
three feet lu height and in excellent preservation. This statue 
was found in 1881 during the excavation of the Swat River 
Canal at a ixiint just below the remains of the old Buddhist 
Monastery on the hill known as Yakhtu-Bahi in the Eusufzai 
Valley of the Peshamir District in Northern India, 

EXPEDITIONS. 

There has tjeen received from Dr. Farabee a large collec¬ 
tion representing the results of bis exeax^ations in Srjuthem Peru. 
This collection includes an important series of Nasca painted 
pottery and a grt^up of textiles. 


THE Ml'SEl.’H jrHIENAL 

There liave been received from the Euj'ptlan Expedition 
the papyri discovered at Thebes lost year. The sheets which 
are in a beautiful state of preser\'atioii are covered with inscrip¬ 
tions in Demotic* 

Dr. Nathaniel Reich, late of the University* of Vienna, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Egyptian Section of the 
Museum. Dr, Reich is <me of the few sdiolars in Egy*ptology 
who are able to read Demotic script of ancient EgjTJt. He will 
begin immediately uprm the translation of the papyri recently 
received at the Museum from the Egyptian Expedition. 

The Expedition to Beisttn conducted excavations l>oth on 
the Acropolis and on the cemetery during the summer until the 
15th of September. Tlie excavation on the fomier locality 
has rcacluxi a depth betow that of the Byzantine level and the 
expedition expects at the resuniption of work next seasrm to 
begin removing the debris of the upper Semitic levels. Some 
Greek inscriptions of historical importance ha^’e been f(jund and 
also architectural fragments of the Byzantine l^eriod. In the 
cemetery a large quantity of pottery of difTcreiii periods was 
found. Bronze, ivory, glass, utensils and omaments are also 
among the collections from tombs. Perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing of the discoveries in the cemetery consists of a number of 
tombs which are tailicvsHfi to be Philistine and which contain 
clay* coffins with human features. They' are the first of the 
kind ever found in Palestine. Another interesting discovery 
was a marble sarcophagus with a Greek inscription giving the 
name of Antiochus son of PhaUion who has been identifiefl as 
the cousin of Henxi the Groat. 

After concluding the season's work at Beisan, Mr. Fisher 
proceeded to Eg)'i)t to resume excavations at The lies and at 
Memphia. Mr. Ernest Mackay resigned his position on the 
Egyptian Expedition and has been replaced by Mr, 1. R, D. 
Greenlees of Oxford University. 

Mr. I.ouis ShotridgL' went to Ala.ska in May for two years' 
work on the SouthwysU-m Coast, to study the customs of the 
pwple and to miike collections. Mr. Shotridge will be prctvirkd 
with a motor boat which wilt enable him to reach places on the 
long stretch of (xia.-?t which are othmrisc inaccessible. 


THE MUSKl-M jOT'ltXAL 


Arrangements have been ctwnpletetl with the authorities o 
the British Museum for a joint expctiition to Mesopotmuia 
The plans involve excavations on the she of Ur of the Chaldees 
which has been rcsen'cd for this pur^wse. The expetiititm left 
London on SepiemlxT 26tb in cUntigu of Mr, C. Leonard Woolley. 
He expects to arrive at Basra about Ociol»er 17th and to 
occupy the winter in organizing and conducting the work (jf the 
expedition, 

BUILDING, 

At the meeting of the Board of Managers on April 21st the 
Associatetl Architects of the building were authorized to prepare 
plans for Section D to be erected on the ground I\*ing immedi¬ 
ately to the east of tlie Rotunda with which it will Ije connected. 
The plans and specifications are now nearing completion and it 
is expected that work will begin on the new section of the Iniild- 
ing during this autumn. The new part which has been desig¬ 
nated Section D will contain the Rcklcy B. Coxe Junior hrg^'ptian 
Hall on the main floor. This will consist of one latge central 
hall tc^cther with several smaller adjoining halls. These rotrais 
afford space for the proper exhibition of the EgVTptian collec¬ 
tions assembled by the Eckley B. Coxe Junior Egyptian Ex¬ 
peditions and the other Ctilleciions in the Egytian Section. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Miss Isabella Givens and Mias Eleanor M, Moetre have ticeii 
appointed Assistant Docents and have taken up their duties in 
the Educational Deparinioni under the directiiin of Mijk Fernald. 
Both the new members of the dcjiartment arc graduates of Mt. 
Holyoke in the class of 1922 where they specialized in Ihi* hjslorv 
of the arts. 

i\t a meeting of the Boarfi of Managers held on April 2! si, 
Mr, T. Charlton Henry was elecictl a tncmW of the BmnJ 
of .Managers, 

MEMORIAL MEETING, 

A memorial meeting to Mrs. C’onudius Stet'cnson was held 
at the Museum cm April 29th. Senator George Wliarton I^epjjer 
presided and the speaker,-; were Hon, Rolaml S, Morris, Hamp* 
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ton L. Carstin, Esq.f I^TigfJrm Wamw, Esq., ami Mrs. Edward 
Buidle, Tln> ccnimiltee in diargo of iho meeting consisted of 
twenty-six of the leading rreti and women of Philadelphia 
rt*p resent at i VC ti fourteen institutions and societies. 


DEATHS. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Joseph M. Rogers 
who for many years represented the Mttseuin to the public 
through the press of Philadelphia and of the country. Mr. 
Rogers’ long eKperimee as a jcnimalist and his taste for Museum 
interests made his services of great value and his absence will 
be a loss both to the Museum and to the public. 

Mr- John Watters who was for tweaity three years janitor 
of the Museum, died suddenly at his home on July 21. Mr. 
Watters was a trusted custodian whose long period of faithful 
service made him well known to the public using the Museum. 


MUSEUM ACTTVfTIES 

LECTURES, 

Saturday ArTBRNCMiN LEtTttitKS by distingiushfd spealsers at 
P. M. in the Auditorium of the Museum, 

The lectures are primarily for member? and their friends, 
but unresen^cd scats are free to the general puTiltc. 

The series for 1922-23 begins NovemLwr 4th and is iriain- 
taiiied throughout the wnler wul early spritig months. The 
lectures will l>e illustrated by lauu^m slides and moving pictures. 


The Winter Ccurse will be as follows; 


Novcnibcr 4. 

November It. 
November IS. 
November 25. 
December 2, 
December 
Decern! jer 16. 


Rcjbcrt Cushman Murjjhy, Stnith Georgia, An flul- 
poKt of the Antarctic. 

Dhiin G. Miikorji, Pictorial India. 

Vivien GtlTicrt. The Romance of the Last Crusade. 
Wirt W. TlamitJ!, Scandinavia and the Ear .North. 
Carveth Wells, My Sis Years m the Jungle of Malay. 
Chirdon McCrvagh, lixpkuing the Upper Anmon. 
Donald MncMillan. The Baffin l^and Expctliticm. 
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Sl'NDAY Afterkoon LECTURES by cUslingui'shed speakers at 
3 JO p. M. in the Auditorium of the Museum. 

Tivese free public lectures are held nearly every Sunday 
durinjj the T^TQter months, Sonie of the Saturday lecturers 
use this opportunity of meeting the dematid for a repetition of 
their lectures. Illustrated by lanteni slides and, frequently, 
moving pictures. These lectures will be announce*! in the daily 
papers. 

Daily Lecture Toit*s by the Docents at 3.30 p. m. 

Every day in the week except Saturday. These gallery 
talks are free to the puldic. Groups are limited to twenty five 
persons and schof)! children are not admitted. Groups assemble 
at the Sphinx, from which the tour starts. 

Special calendar of daily subjects may be had at the Infor¬ 
mation Desk. 

Special Lecture ^'ouRs by the Docents at 3.30 p. m. 

Special gallery talks are held from time to time on those 
Saturdays and Sunday's w'hen there are no lectures in the audi¬ 
torium. 

These are announced fm the Bulletin Board. 

Monuay Morni.sg Lecturf.s for Memoeks by the Qnef 
Docent at U A. M. in the j\uditorium. 

A course of lectures on Art Appreciation and Hijitory. The 
series begins the first of November and last.s until the end of 
March. Only memlwrs and their guests are admitted. Illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides. 

From one to four talks will Ixj devoted to each subjects in the 
following ortler; 

The Nature of Art: Art Elements as Seen in the Art of All 
Times and Countries. 

Study of Cfjmpmitiim; (Jne, Dark and Light, and Colour. 
Beginnings of Art; IVehistoric 

Ancient Art: Babylonia and Asstria. Egypt. China. Greek An, 
Roman Art. 

Values and Uses of Art. 

Romanesque and Gothic Periods. 
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The Great Works of the Renaissance in Italy: Architecture. 

Sculpture, Painting. 

Northern Painting, 

Chinese and JajKniese Art. 

Modem Art. 


WitnNEttDAV Atternoon Lectures for School Children by 

Docents and Curators at 2..10 F. m. in the Atiditoriiim. 

The childrtm arrive at two o’clock and arc taken around 
the Museum. They then go to the auditorium for talks on sub¬ 
jects related lo their work in art, history and geography. IIIub- 
trated by lantern slides and followed by motion pictures. 

Fall Course: Detober to December. 

Spring Oiurse: Middle of March to end of May. 

Tlie program of the Fall Course is as follows: 


October 4. 
October 11. 
October 18. 
Octoljer 25. 
November 1. 
.No\'embcr 8. 
November 15. 
Noventber 22. 
Decemljcr 6. 


Tlie American Indian. 

The Greeks as Builders and Artists, 
China and Her People. 

Russia and Siberia. 

Egypt of Today, 

Japan and Her People. 

Daily Life in Colonial Times. 
Cwk’s Voyages of Discovery. 

The Story of Rome. 


Tuesday Afternoon LEt“Ti:REs for HroH Schools and Pri¬ 
vate Schools by Docents and Curators at 1*15 i*. m. in the 
Auditorium. 

On subjects arranged to correlate with High School courses 
in Histoty, -Art, Literature, and the Classics. Illustrated by 
hill tern slides. 

Fall Course; Octol>er to December- 
Spring Course: March to Mny. 

The program of the Fall Coui^se is as follows: 

October 24. Prehistoric Man and His Art. 

Octolier 11. Appreciation of Art. 

Novcmlier 7. Ancient Egj'pt to the Conquest of ^^yria. 
Novonlier 14, Crete, the Birtlt place of t^rcck Clvilt^Eatiun. 
.November 21. The Greatness of Greece. 

December 5. Alexander the Great and His Empire. 
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STORY HOURS. 

Fok Chiu>rex of MicMHEeus by ihe Docents, Saturday morn¬ 
ings from November to May from 11 to 12 o\'lock. 

Stories for chiUiien of about seven to melve years of age, 
told in the gatlencs and illustrated by pictures and by the Mu¬ 
seum collections. 


The talks for the months of November an<l December will be 
as follows; 


Novemlx*r 4. 


Not'cml>er 11. 
November 18. 

November 2.'?. 


December 2. 
December 9- 


WTiy the Birch Tree Wears the Slashes in its 
Bark; Big-Boy-Chief; The Spirit of the 
Com and Other Indian Stories. 

The Japanese Story of Urashima. 

The Adventures of niescus and Other Classic 
Myths. 

Pilgrim Stories: The Voyage of the Mayflower; 
The First Thanksgiving; Two Little Cap¬ 
tives. 

The Guatemala Story of Li Poo, the Moon. 

The King’s Magic Drum and South African 
Folk I..ore, 


PUBLIC GUIDANCE. 

Visattirs who wish to see the Museum as a whole or any of 
its coUcctiuns in particular under expert guidance may secure 
the services of a docent by applying at the Information Desk. 


INSTRUCTION. 

DoTKXT Sf.KVICK for Cl.UBS. 

Ctub.s or Societies nnshing to see the Museum collections 
under expert guidanctr may secure the services of a dtxseni by 
applying at the Information Desk, It is advisable to make 
appointments in advance if possible. 


Docent Service for Srnooi. Classes, 

Any teacher in the Public Schools, High Schools, Private 
Schotjls. or Colleges may bring a class tA'» the Museum and, by 
applying for a docent, secure free guidance and instruction in 
those coilcciirujs in which the cla.ss is intcfcsted, correlation 
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being maile with ibf: su!jjects the pupils are studying in school 
or college. Special appointments should be made m advance. 

Docent Service t’OR Art Schools, 

Classes from Art Schools are welcumed and talks on the 
Museum collections along the lines of Design, Craft Work, or 
Art Historv are given by the docents tijxm previous rccjuest. 

Also there is usually on hand a docent who is prepared to 
give technical aid any art student who is designing or paint¬ 
ing from the oollections and desires advice or assist ance. 

STtJDENTS FROM UNrtT.RSlTtHS AND COLUEOliS. 

Are especially invited to moke use of the collections and 
the Docent Service, and special privileges and facilities for seri¬ 
ous study are offered them. 

EXPEDITIONS. 

At preiient the Museum has sis. expeditions m different 
parts of the ivorld, conducting excavations or making collec¬ 
tions. They are as follows. 

An expedition in Alaska studying the customs of the Indians 
and making collections of their primitive arts for the Museum, 

An expedition in Central An'crica making a study of the 
ancient civilixations and of the customs and language.^ of the 
Ihnng trifles. 

An expedition to Peru which is making excartitions among 
the ruins of extinct civiligations. 

The Kckley B, Coxe Junior Expedition to Eg^'pt which, 
inidcr concessions from the Egyptian Govemiiient, is conduct¬ 
ing cxcavaiinns at Memphis and at TheVies, 

An expedition tfi Palextirc which is engaged in excavating 
the site of Bcisan. the ancient Bihlical Beth-shan. 

Under the joiiU auspices of the British Museum and the 
Universitv Museum, an expedition has bc<!n oi'gartiKCil for explo¬ 
ration and excavation In Mesopotainia, W ork to be begun m 
the autumn of 1922 con templates tlu* excavation of anment Tr 
of the ChaldMR. 
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The collections sent to the Mtuseum by these various expe* 
dittoes will be placed on exhibitiim. Reports received from the 
workers in the field will l>e printed and sent lo memliers from 
time to time, either in the Mttscum Journal or in other forms. 

LIBEIARY. 

The Museum Librart’’ contains lO,ClOd volumes relating^ to 
art, archseology, travel, exploration, and the life and customs of 
primitive pw>ples or early man. Guirent magarines on the 
same subjects arc always on hand. Readers are always welcome. 

AID IN FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, 

CodPERATIO.V WITH ArT StTtOOLS. 

Students froni art and architectural schools arc made wel¬ 
come and facilities provided for them. Classy or individuals 
may come at any time to draw, paint, or design from the coUec- 
tions. A docent with art school training is on hand to give 
assistance when desired. 

Aid to Desickers and Manufacti^rers. 

Invitations are heartily extended to Workers in the Crafts 
and to Designers and Manufacturers of machine made products 
to make use of our collections in the prtxluction of modern 
design. Rugs. texiQes, potteiy, glass, jewelry, metal work, 
ivories, w'ood carvings, enamels, tiles, mosaics, l)ead work and 
costumes are all represeniKd in the collections and afford inspi- 
ration for modem Industrial Art. Tlie resources of the Museum 
are at the service of any professional designer who makes known 
his needs. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

The following members have been elected. 

Pei,i.ow' 

Miss Marj' Burnham 
Life MF.\!r»ER.s 

T. Charlton Henry Miss Juliana Wood 
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Sustaining Members 

Mrs. SamueJ \\\ Morris Francis Rawle 

Miss Mary Thome 

Annual Members 


Carl Alber 
Benjamin Alexander 
Charles H. Bean 
T. Dun Belfield 
Mrs. John Coats Browne 
Dr- A. L- E. Croutcr 
Mrs. Clarence W. Dolan 
Mrs. L. Ashlej' Faiight 
Mrs. E. L. G, Forster 
Mrs. John J. Foullcrod 
Miss SalUe Houston Greene 
H. Norris Harrison 
Mrs. C. Russell Hinchman 
W. M. Irish 
Mrs. Westray Ladd 
Mrs. Joseph Lcidy 


Mrs, Isaac Lowry 

Dr. Wm. A. Mason 

Mrs. George D- McCreaiy- 

Mrs, William M. Mathewson 

Samuel W. Morris 

W. M- Nixdorf 

Mrs. E. Stanley Perkins 

Mrs. Ralph V, Sage 

j, Bunford Samuel 

Sol SeUg 

Laird H. Simons 

Alfred Percival Smith 

Ricliard P. Tatum 

Mrs. Charles S. Walton 

Walter C, Wyman 

Dr. James K. Young 




FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequtaih to the Trustees of the University of Penn- 

sylvanin the suit i of__ __ dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, Lf desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.} 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum, may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have lieen already received, 
and which wU) hereafter be donated or bequeathed for ihe develop¬ 
ment of Its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classihcation for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of Uie donors of 
aggregate sums of 325.DOO and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in tbe Museum, 


There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows* 
Benefactors, who shall have contributed the equivalent of Jf50,000 

Associate Benefactors, . “ ” 25,000 

Patrons, *' " *’ *' ■* lO^QOO 

Associate Patrons, . '* '* '* “ 5,000 

FeUem'S, " *' '■ *' <> 1,000 


There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows; 
Life Members, who shall contribute jfSOO 

Contrihuling Members, " " “ [qo annually 

Sustaining Afembers, " '* 25 " 

Amtuai Members, " " *' jO 

Contributore and Members are entitlttl to the following privi¬ 

leges; admisrion to the Museum at all reasonable times; invila* 
tions 10 receptions given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved scats for lectures; ilie MtJSEOM 
Journal; copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library, 
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TIFE WI-STAIIXSTER SALMON 
PROM A TILE IN TflE Fl.WR OF THE CHAl'TER HOUSE 


Walk alxttit *'** 

the towcni thensoft itmrk ye well her Inilwarks, con- 
sider her ptilncw, that ye may tell it ta the fseueration 
following.—PAAt-si 
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additional list of selected books 


Memoirs of the Geological Surve>% 1889; W. WTiitaker, The Geology 
of London and Part of the Tliames Valley. 

Lord Avebury^The Scenery' of England, 

Catalcgtie of the Collection of Ixjndon AntiQuities in the Guildhall 
Museum. 

Londina Illustrata 

Henry C, SheHey—Inns and Taverns of Old Lcmdoii. 

Philip Norman—London Signs and Inscriptions. 

Robert Withington—English Pageantry, 

Dean Stanley— Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 

Walter George Bell—Unknottm London, 

Walter George Bell—More about Unknown London. 

George Norton— 'Commentaries on the History, Constitution and 
Chartered Franchises of the City of London. 

J, H. Round—The Commune of London and other Studies- 
The Publications of the Lond<in T opographical Society. 

The books dealing with London and with special subjects con¬ 
nected with it M'e very numerous. Those contained in this list and 
the list printed in the last JOUltSAl. are only those to which I feel 
myself most indebted. I have drawn so freely on them that I wish 
to make this acknowledgment to their authors, the dead and the 

living. 
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IV 


IN' TFIE APPROACHES TO THE CITY 

The Lortl Iwcth Uie tpites oI Ziontaaore than all tho clnciU 
tngs nf Jaix>h . - Tilt! Lfird shall eouat, whan he wiitotii 

up tl«! people, that ihL% rnan wa# twn ihcre. Ps.^lm 87. 

TtiMrLR Bak 

Adjacent to tlic Temple in Fleet Street and sharing its irsditions 
are or were many ancient landmarks with memories preserv'od in 
literature and histarj-, in song and in legend. Conspicuous among 
these landmarks was Temple Bar, a barrier or gateway extending 
across Fleet Street, a Ittile lo uhe west of the archway leading to the 
Middle Temple. Temple Bar was not a part of the main defences 
of the Crrv—not a part of the continuous wall pierced by seven 
gates. It was a detached gateway in an advanced position toward 
the west on the boundary line lietween the City and liVestniinster, 
for it should Ijc remenilxTtd that tlie wall itself was not die l»oundar\' 
of the City but n line runmng parallel to the w-aJl and enclosing a 
narrow belt outride iJie wall. Some of ilie wards Ue outside the wall, 
'rhis explains such surviving naTiics as that (/f Farringdon Without 
and Farringdon Within, two distinct wards: also Bishopsgate With- 
fiut and Bishopsgate Within, two parts of one ward. \\Tiere tlte 
main roads crossed the boundaries of this outer zone as they 
approached the City gates, they were interrupted by bars for addi¬ 
tional protection. Of these the rme that survived longest was 
Temple Bar, Old Temple Bar, of unknown antiquity, was destroyed 
shortly after the great fire of 1666 and was replaced by another 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, a fine arched gateway that was 
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Still in perfect repair in 1S7S, when it was removed to accommodate 
the increasing tntffic. Temple Bar is represented today by a monu¬ 
ment in the middle of Fleet Street, sumiounled by the figure of a 
griffin, ibc Crest of the City* 

Fleet Street is in many respects the most important and the 
most famous street in [,(Ondoii, ft takes its name from the River 
Fltjct that ran outside die western w'all past Ludgate, where it was 
spanned by a bridge to carry Fleet Street to the gate. On the south 
side of the street, and without the wall, stotxi the Royal Falace or 
Manor of Bridewell, where Henry' ^TII lived at times, where VTolsey 
had a smie of apartments and where the whole of the rjiird act of 
Shakespeare's King Henry VTH look place. This spacious palace 
had frontages on the '['hames and on the River Fleet. It was given 
to the City by Edward VI as a hospital aiul asylum for ihc poor. 
Later it was converted into a house of correction and lunatic asylum 
which it remained up to the time when it was demolishtid in 18G3.* 
Its site today is a maze of streets and buildings with shops and offices, 
among which is embedded the Church of St, Bride. Next to Bride¬ 
well, which took its name frtim the ancient well of Saint Bride— 
Tying between it and the Temple—was WHiitcfriars, The Royal 
Palace and the seat of the Carmelite Brothers lay therefore between 
[..udgate and the Temple, and betivceii Fleet Street and the Thames. 
Lj-ing outside the w.hl but inside the Citv, they had Temple Bar 
as an outer protection. Temple Bar is at least as old as the Temple 
whence it derived the name by which it has been kno^^'n to history. 
From time iinmemorial the spot has been marked by some kind of a 
barrier: at first, ashasl>een surmised, nothing more than an iron chain, 

Ludgate being the principal gate of the City looking west and 
the outlet to-ward Westminster and having in its vicinity the Royal 
Manor of Bridetvell, its approach was of special consequence and 
Temple Bar has witnessed and continues to witness many impressive 
ceremonies attended by great pomp and splendour. Its colourful 
fame rests substantially on the pictimesqiie part it has played in 
relation to the Roj'aJ ^occssions in their entry into the CiTV, for 
Temple Bar is the (official entrance to [x>Ddon, There the Sov^erctgn 
halts, members of the Royal household on the King's business halt 
and troops marching with fixed bavfmcts halt to remove them, for 
troops do not pass through the City streets with fixed bayonets 
though they go with fixed bayonets everywhere else, 

* Ste Kfj^iULti'c in Ths KArlol't fonnli in tins Krin. 
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Tn aecordnnce vritli that ancient ctistotn that requires the Sovcr* 
eign his way to visit the City to knock and ask leave to enter, a 
<J^mony « perfonned at Temple Bar on theae Swte o«aa.TO8 
all the stately pageantn," that Royalty on the one hand and _ ^ 

Mayor and Corporatlcm of Ixjtidon on the other can 
have an account of the entrance of Queen Blusabeth when she wen 



Trnujlf Bar* 


to Saint Faults to give thatiks after the defeat of the ^ 

the accession of James I a great trimnphat arch, a affiur 

described as a Temple of Jauns, 90 feet high and 50 feet broad was 
erected l>eside the Bar to give greater dignity to the entranw o 
London. It was provided with battlements turrets. , 

great gate in the middle. It was adorned with allegoncs and withm 
was delivered an oration prepared by Ben Jonson. From contem- 
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ptirary descriptions it would appear to have been an affair of 
extraordinary grandeur even for tiie l^mdon of that day. 

Coming down to a later day, Queen Victorm on her Dimnond 
Jubilee proccssiftn was received hy the Lord Mayor at Temple Bar 
w’ith all the accustometl ceremony. .'\t each iif these Royal entrances 
the l-ord ^layxjr presents the Sword of l,^Tidon to the Swerelgn who 
imnuxliately returns It. 

\\Tien a Court official on the King’s business entC'Rs the Cm’ he 
likewise is lialtcd at Temple liar lo receive the* Lord Mnyor's per- 
misshm, I'he trifisi recent observance of this timehonoured custom 
was in July 1919 when ihe King’s Herald rode into the City from 
Saint James's Palace tf:i read from the steps of the Royal Exchange 
the King’s Peace Prcjclamation on the day that the German delegates 
signed the Treaty of Peace in Paris. 

But Temple Bar has memories of another kind. Like the gate 
of London Bridge it was adorned at times with the heads of traitors 
fastened on spikes that were promitumtly placed on the |x^<liment 
above the ceotral arch. Among the heads thus ejdubited was that 
of Henry Oxburg who took part in tlie uprising of 1715 under tJie 
Old Pretender. A coniemporaiy' writer thus describes the placing 
of the head. 

(In the pvtuiti j; Ilf the; Kxt'oitwm a man was seen wit h a stoaij liitndle ondcr his 
atm uscendiiiB a bddtr to the top of Temple Bar. Arrived there he took ihe white 
cloth off that which he carried in it atu'l then the men and liovs ptilhvrefj txdow saw* 
that ii was a human head. Tlw man thrust it oti to tin upright iron rod, then 
<lesct*ndcrl u> the cart w-hkh avvutteti him and drow away tmtards Newgate. 
Nest Uoj* idli-TP were jiovrinj; al the head thmuKh a glaw anti plrjus (M^ople crosued 
thcnbiclvcs 

But one of the pious people wo** a Jacobite who, enraged at 
w'hat he saw cried out "God damn the people who pul Uml head up 
tliere,” and proceeded to involve himself in a senall riot. If it tvas 
his ]jurposc to have his own head placed on the gate he wii^ disap- 
fwinted. He only got a mf mth for making a disturbance. 

Another httad that adhered to the Old Preicudcr’s cause arJliered 
tti Temple Bar for thirty years, a record. It was finally blown do^vn 
one flight during a gale and was picked up by an attorney who showed 
it to some friend.s in a public house near by* Dr, Rawlinson, the 
archaeologist, according to a story, hearing what had happened, 
wished to purchase the head and to accommt^date him someone 
sold him another which he caitdully preserved. 
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The last heads exhibited on Temple Bar were those of persons 
condemned for their part in the rising of 1745 under the Young Pre¬ 
tender. It was in 1746 that the last of these, Towndy and Fletdier, 
Tvere executed, when their heads completed the ghastly toll. Horace 
Walp(de, writing the same year says, “ 1 have twen tliis morning at 
the Tower and passed under the new heads at Temple Bar where 
pet>p]e made a trade of letting spying glasses at a halfpenny a look.’* 
Twenty seven yesars later, in 1773, Dr, Johnson told a story* often 
repeated of the same heads at a dinner of the Literary Club, It 
appears that the two heads remained together tmtil March 31, 1772, 
when one of them was reported to have fallen down. Temple Bar 
itself remained for 106 years longer, till 187R, when it was removed 
stone by stone and re^ectetl at the entrance of Theobalds Park. 
Cheshunl, where it may still be seen. There is ^me talk of having 
it brought back to the Cm' and set op anew on the Thatnes Em¬ 
bankment. 

On the south side of the street at Temple Bar, with W’hich it 
formerly wmimuiicateil, is Childs Bank, the oldest bank in London, 
rebuilt in 1878. This is the bank described by Dickens in A Tale of 
Tw'o Cities under the name of Teilson's. Next door to Childs stood 
the Devil Ttwern an ancient and celebrated tav-em and the favourite 
haunt of Ben Jonsoii, who there presided over the ,\pollo Club. In 
1687 the Devil was bought by Chillis anr] replaced by an e.\tension 
of the bank. In Childs Bank Tnay still be seen the old sign of the 
Devil Tavern, Saint Dunstan in et^ntpany wnth Hie Dcrvil. In the 
same place is preserved a bust of Apollo .TTid a tablet taken frxvm the 
room in which the Apollo Chib used to meet. In gold letters on that 
tablet you may read the rules composed by Ben Jonson for his club. 

Another famous house in Fleet Street was the Miirc Tavern— 
one of Samuel Johnson’s resorts. It siofxi where TToarc’s Bank now 
stands and the ,MiLre Tavern in Mitre Ctnirt nearby is a modem 
establishment. Tlie Rainbow, one of the first coffee hous?es in Lemdon 
was opened in 1656 by James Farr, sometime a barlier. He was 
ljnf>secuted '‘for making and selling a sr^rt of liqucir called coffee as a 
great musance and prejudice to the ncighlMiurhood." Nevertheless 
the Rainlww prcjs])ercd and though it lias been remodeled is still one 
of the attractions of the neighbourhood. Also close to Temple Bar 
on the north side of Fleet Street stood the famous Cock, where Samuel 
Pepys entertained two larly friends to a lobster supper and got in 
trouble with his wife as he n?Iates in his diary. Tennyson's Will 
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WattTprciof :i<:Icls a !ator and letter known lay to the literary Iradi^ 
tions of the Olri Cock. The gilik’d sign, canned by Grinling Gibbons, 
a fireplace aiKl other fcatTires long retnemlH-red, form part of the 
dccnralionfi of llie modem Cock Tavern on the other side of the 
street, crectwi when its predccesiwir was pulled rlown in 1886. 

Dick’s CofTew lvouR\ readied by a narmw passage on the south 
side of Fleet Street near Templf Bar^ adjoined, the buildings of the 
Temple in Hare Conn. It was a favourite resort of Stede and 
Addison as well as of many others whose names are known to fame, 
down to the year 1899 when it was dcmolishod. 

All of the tavTims I have mentioned and maa> more living in 
I^ndon's memory w'iih Temple Bar—all these ancient haunts of 
fellowship and frecilom from care that ministered ui ihe dwellers in 
the Temple and to tmvellcra to and frrmi the City, have been swept 
away within the last half century but linger still in the memories of 
living Londoners, One of the old taverns of the Temple neighbour¬ 
hood remains unchanged, the Cheshire Cheese in Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street. The present building dates from the seventeenth 
century- The tradition that Dr. Johnson at times frequented the 
Cheshire Cheese is denied by some, but I “tee no reason to doubt the 
iimocent story. Certainly it was there in his time and 1 am sure he 
frequented tavern in liis kingdom. 

Opposite the end of Chancery' Lane is the gate of the Tnner 
Temple, with its gatehouse known as Prince Henry’s Room. It Vim 
built in 1610 and named in honour of Henry, Prince of Wales, the 
son of James I. Its most interesting feature is a large square room 
with fine carved oak panelling and pilasters and an ornamental 
plaster ceih'ng. It is one of the few private houses that the Corpora¬ 
tion of the('ity of London together with the I,ondon County Coimd! 
have decided to preserve. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, is one of those bright attractive spirits 
that pass quickly across history’s stage and fire gone, 'the eldest 
son of the first James, he showed all the qualities tlmt a prince should 
have. He was handsome, eager in pursuit of knowledge, fond of 
learning, Imt also fond of games and outdoor life and. manly sports. 
He was liy nature generous and afTectimiate and was ljelu\T<l by the 
Londoners. He wfis a great friend of Raleigh whom he constantly 
visitefl in the Tower. He died in St. Jame.s’s Palace in his 19th year. 
One cannot help wondering what the fruTunes of the Stuart l^ynasty 
might have been had it survived in the person of that most promis¬ 
ing scion of the House. 



Tlw Aithnl rtmanw to ilic Middln Teinjilc anff the Cal«hertiar amtaMni; 

Mtijry ^ Mi-hich fkiur dircetfy ■pvef ih^ gale ami 

wiikh may be n-nt«l fof Uiaelil^^-», Thi« «b(»v b mihkI fat a Tm Sbmin. 
TnidUniH ha# K dint Tu'niii. Henry tl» lloom that bc»n hit name, 

a# trur nlflra th# rhu'hy i)f CnmwntL 
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SonilWARK IXNS 

There are certain thoroughfares tJut lead one's footsteps on 
amid a throng of ghcsla by ways frequented since that far off London 
dawn that saw tlie first arn%'al on the Thames. As one travels these 
highways* memory threads the passages of time till step by step the 
journey leads through crowded centuries to dim iiorizons where 
spirits refuse to he summoned £n™ the vasty deep. One of these 
thoroughfares is Fleet Street; another is that w*hich begins at the 
southern end of London Bridge and runs through Southwark away 



TKr yanJ «if tLi! Kings Misji in ScmtJiirnrk. Fmm ■ plwfugrnph 
atxTKt iU yem by ^<w%y fr^ Phnli^j^phinit OliJ 
BuiMlng^ 


low'aTtJ the south eastern counties of England. It was the road that 
led from London to the coast before the Romans came and. connect¬ 
ing with the Continent, carried the rising tide of London's foreign 
trade before Caesar sailed from Gaul, Romans improved that 
Dover road and, where it appttiachcd the bridgehead, it became lined 
with houses that spread along the river and from the river into Surrey 
till the Rtiman City claimed the southern side td the Thtimcs opposite 
the frowning bastions that guartled the stronghold oa the northern 
l>ank, with which it was connected hy the bridge. That was the 
Ijeginning of Southwark. It was created by the most important 
approach of Loudon, the road that led to the coast and the Continent 
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aiad straightaway to Rome. Today that roa<] is called Borough High 
Street and lime has obliterated its monuments but not its memories. 
It has swept away the Roman Hippodrome and Shakespeare's 
Theatre, the Glolje. It has swept away Chaucer's Inn and Jack 
Cade's Inn but the road runs as it always ran adapting itself to 
all changes without ado. No other road to London brought so 
tnanv travellers from all lantls and no street in London Iiad more 
famous inns. 

Byfel that m that wsoufl in a tlay. 

In Senthwart Bl the Tabard as 1 lay. 



TIjc ysd flf the Kiiw* Hnid lim nt Stmthtrarb. From a 

runic atunii 4B j-coTf agii bf the Ssdsty for I»!io!injf»|iIiiiyi OM 

Bi}^ tiling 

Thus Chaucer, who gives a picture of the jovial landlord as well as of 
the company tliat w*as setting out for Canterbury'^ on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Thomas d Decket, London*s patron saint, a pilgrimage 
so popular that the Southwark inns did a priifitabie business wih 
the pilgrims. Tabard Inn survived till 1876, when it was pulled 
down to make nxmt fur more niixlem uses, A hop merchant's office 
and a modem inn called the Old Tabard now occupy the site. 

ITie advent Of the railmaas and the dislocation of Ute old traffic 
caused the first general removal of old inns, but the lust quarter of 
the nineteenth century and die first decade of the presont century 
w'itnessed the obliteration of many more. 


»■ 
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The Gtnrftc tfm* Smithwai^, Ttiii h. ffill «iflnrfclBi?. Tt ?stjs ih^ 
vitEthimt *4 thu Iiwi whu'Ji trM wtrriiTmilt'^ i‘»n thiw lUilM 
hy KbUP ri«I itnpL tlirefL 11 fp n ijriod #urvT\' hrap fejj'Tii’™ L erf a jfii.Ilrriftl 
tmi* Vfhich Win thu lyl>c whew the coachei -pHt ^rp. 

Anoihcr historic iim on Borough High Sireet was the White Hart 
Inn. built in the fourteenth century. It was there that Jack Cade 
had his headquarters in !450, wlien he attacked London, according 
to the chrouicltss (intl aecorrhng to his own announcement in Shakes¬ 
peare's King Henrj' VI. Dickens gives a good description of the 
White Hart as it appeared in hia day for it was there that he intro¬ 
duced Mr. Pickwick and Sam WeJScr to eadi other. It was pulled 
down in 1B89. 

The Ccfjrge Inn stood between the Tabard and the "White Hart 
and a fragment of it is standing and entertnining travellers today. 
Next to the Tabard stood, the Queen's Head Inn, once owned by John 
Harvard, who inherited it from his mother and who, having emi¬ 
grated to Massachu.setts^ endowed the College that bears his name, 
Tlie Queen's Head was removed in IS9,5. 
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HoLiioR?r Inns 

Rciuming to ib e nortb. of th e ThnwieSi Hoi bom tsults rs oo,e of 
the pritinpHl approftchcs to the City, Along that way Watling 
Street, the Roman road tt» the North, led into the City via Newgale. 
A pair of granite oTi^isks astride of Holtatim, one at the end <rf Grays 
Inn Road and the other at Staple Iim opposite, mark the site of Ho!- 
bom Bars the barrier that, like 1 emple Bar* stood where the road 
crossed the boundary of the City, High Hollnjm claims the distinc^- 
tion of being atlomed still w'ith one of the few surviving houses of 
Elizabethan times. Staple Inn wth its picturesque halftimbered front 



Ktnlnwcr in fhu Otfnnl Amtt, in Wandek Line, NoiAxatr Street. 
nn th** Srsciety Uft Phtplivgrapliiiijt 

Oh\ BiiiliJitigs ttbff40 years urt*. 


of many gables, ita fine old Hall, its two courts, its sunken garden and 
its soft repose. It was an Inn of Chancery and is one of the best 
surviving bits of 16th cenluiy architecture in London, High Hoi* 
bom escaped the great fire and till the end of the nineteenth century 
retained some of the finest of the old inns. There was the Old 
Bell a famous inn of the gallcried type like the inns of Southwark, a 
resort of old coaching days, and till verj* recently a retreat of vastly 
soothing atmosphere and archaic habits. It was tom down in 1897 
and iu neighlx)ur the Black Bull, another coaching inn where Sairey 
Gamp and Bets> Prig took Mr. Lewsoene in their tender care, fol¬ 
lowed its brother the Old Bell tn IWl, Concl 
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I will not trace further the melancholy talc of the passing of 
these h ospi table haunts of humimi ty. Tli cir cheery munes and honest 
fame Huger like the taste of old wine and will live in song and stoiy 
when their successors anc- forgotten—when the Ritz and the Regent's 
Palace pass with as little mercy and %ith much less grace into un* 
lamented oblivion. I cannot pass on however without recording my 
dee]^ regret at the closing of the Old Sceptre Tavern in Warwick 
Street, Westminster. I felt it as a personal loss. It was the summer 
of 1921 that I last took my Tvay to the Sceptre to find it dosed, where* 
fore J passed a b&:l afternoon. It was one of the l>est surviving chop 
houses. 



Jtm, HoUicnt. Prom a uikirti beCure the tnkiUv 

awn-mjt Wii* by thp JirisTi-fy P.tf Old 

Bisbopsgate 

Through Bishopsgate. the street that look its name from the gate 
enters London from the north, 'There sttiod some famous i nns , 
among them the Bull, the White Hart, the jrccu Dragon and the 
four Swans, destroyed in 187,1. 'They stood in Bishopsgate Street 
Within, along with St. Helens and St, Ethdburga, two of the chtirdics 
Viithin the walls that cscafx^I the great fire. In BishapsgaLc stood 
till rectmt years two houses of great distinction and historic fame. 
Each was a private liouac and each was built by a rich London 
merchant and bore clncjuent testimony to the stylo in which London 

am 
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merchants lived in the fifteenth and seTCnteonth centuries. The 
first to go was the last built—Sir Paul Piitdar^s house that stood in 
Bishopsgate Street Without, Its fine carv'etl oak front is preserved in. 
the Soinh Kensington MoBeum together wnth one of the ceilings. 
Sir Paul was the type of the successful seventeenth ceniurj’ merchant 
and man of affains. He was at one time Ambassador to Const an- 



Sir l^atil Piiitkr** Iwtiiitc tormcrl^ tm ttH,' liitlp cjf 

WithciEEt, Tbo 17|h Cenmry Tewtkmcc oE t^Iu| IHrtrkrp b 
|>onifr»p inciduint. ih* lafli ^ tht it wm its m 

tjiverti. Til* tarvril frtTfli h ntm io IGcialaittJM 

Museum- FlfOffi ii Bnnt PiiljIithcHj in 1 ^ 7 ^ by WtlkittKiii. 


tinople and aniong the treasures he brought home from the East was 
a diamond valued at £35,000 which James 1 used to borrow from 
him to wear on State occasions. 

The other residence to which 1 have referred is Crosby Halb 
built by Sir John Crosby in the fiftcentli century and demolished in 
1908 to make room for a bank. Crosby Hall that stood in Bishops- 

27 i 
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gate Street Within,* had many distdmguished tenants, among them 
the Dulce of Gloucester, afterguards Richard Til. Shakespeare must 
have known it when it was entire. He shows us Gloucester aiaking 
engagements in Crosby Hall with various |reople from the Lady Anne 
to the First Murderer. Parts of it afterwards were destroyed but 
the great HalL 90 feet long, 45 feet wide and 40 feet high^ with its 



CrMHy Elall hi UintinpiHKiitD StnseV Cni^Hjf Itaw wn* built bjr Sir 
Jolin Ci««by lit thf* (.till Cettlnn'. wmi ccctipjft) lijr Rtcllikr^ Eli 
ju Dlikg nf fainl by More fcnK'mr 

Tht Huff 111 wftich til* frtflS in tteti In ttsc |iicttrre wd* jiulM dflwii 
in uinl fiorily roemitfid in Oucli^. 

fine oak timhered roof remained intact till the present century, ^STieo 
Crosby liall was taken down in 1908, this part of the old edifice was 
leerocted at Chelsea on the site of Sir 'I'hfimos Mare's house where 
it is used for lectures iUid concerts and where it sen.'ed during the 
War to shelter Belgian Refugees. 

♦SfltJi; ItllCl tbu wijjfsli WiUmul iiind ^^''ilhfr1l liavi' bem cLro'iipnJ fnati Uif nances of Ulc 
part* of iltn Strmt, Tit* whok Uiririifnmihfwi& Id jrtw knowm si Strt»t- 

Ths wafcld. hiwavtr^ nuUn the Aid ortu nt thft cotna? of ^onruwid 

Strwft untl ihn othat it tkc of Ctwon'k Stmft fnatV thff ixHiition <ii ibe jpile. 
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IN 'I'TTK BYWAYS 
NEvrLxE's Court 

I find it mure pleasant lu call attention to sttme old ho vises tlmt 
still sim'ix'ie and I have in niind a group in Neville’s Cfjvirt, Fetter 
Lane, This narrow Uvorirnghfare lies just outside the burnt area 
of the Great Fire and Neville's Court is a short passage leading from 
its east side. The house at number 10 seems to l>e no older than the 
seventeenth century but numt>crs l-L 14 and 15 are about a century 
older. Each of these little houses has its garden, and the group, 
nestling near tlie heart of ihe City, affords a very good idea of what 
Loudon domestic architecture was like in the smaller houses l>efore 
the great fire of I6h6, How much longer they will escape destruction 
I cannot say, but when I think that the old houses, inns and churches 
that have been sw-ept away in the last fifty years would make a fine 
city, I have no reason to suppose that Neville's Court will long 
survive. It is not iny purptjse to continue with a list of old Intildmgs 
that are threatened wiUi destruction! there are still enough to fill 
many pages of description, but those in Nevilles Court isdl] servo 
my sole purpose which is to introduce the reader to a eample of old 
t<indim houses in one of the few qvuarters that surviveil the Great Fire. 

Ely Place 

ITierc are some spots in London in which 1 have a special claim 
because they are idemi^i£;^l wiUi my t>eTst)nnl adventures. 'Phey are 
defined in my consciousness, not so much as parts of London as parts 
of my individual life and e3tlM^rience. Or perhaps 1 ought to say that 
I think of myself as an, essential part of each of them. It amounts 
to the same thing after all for the conrlitiim of ownership is mutual. 
I owm my farm no more than my farm owns me. In rcgarrl to these 
favoured spots in London, the sense of ownership rests on discovery. 
That is the best way to know places. The place to which you are 
guided through human aid and mtervention wilt try to elude you 
after you have been introduced to it; hui the place to which you 
are guided by an uncatalogued impulse, blindly—by accident if you 
like, promptly adopts you. It somehow gives you the impression 
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that it has waited throi^h the centtirics for your coming. Your 
discovery, far from being due to blundering accident, records itself 
in your mind as a distinct acliievement, highly gratifying to your 
pride and self esiccm. 

It was in this way that I found Ely Place, of uditch at the time 
of the discovery I had never heard, J had eenne out of Gray’s Tm> 



Tho CliAHttn of SU BthcjlflfcitH'i. Eljr I’tniw, BuSt atiout Uiv «nil 
(li Itii: 13th Cmiiry it was ihf priftm; Ctupel altoched to ihfi 
HiMst of the nbiKTpt of lily, 


through a uarrt>w archway into Holliom and turned East towards 
the City. It was my mtention to folhnv Holbom Viaduct into New¬ 
gate, but about liollxrm Circus 1 wesut astray and turned into 
Charterhouse Street, On my left opened what looked like a short 
street with no thoroughfare, for it appeareil to t>c closed at the farther 
end by a row of eighteenth century brick houses corresponding to 
the adjoining rf>w on either side. The entrance from Charterhou^ 
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Street had an iron |?ate that stood open- Inside was a brick lodge. 
The form anil pi oportions of ihc Place were those of a deep and ample 
coiirtvard and there was not a living thing in sight for it seemed as 
deserted as the Court of Baalbek- It was quite impossible to go by; 
to turn aside was not merely human, it was predestination. I do 
not remember where I had beeu going that day, but I never arrived 
for I had discovered Ely Place, 

I do not know how long I had been there More it revealed its 
name to me but for the time being the name meant nothing, 
did I know of the Bishirps of Ely and how was 1 to remember that 
Richard IT I Imd a taste for stratvljerries? I was loo much alisorbed 
to be curious atvait names, ("hi the ivcst side, imbedded in the brick' 
built fremts, was a stone chapel, gray and vt'efiiherw'om with a small 
retired entrance. Wanderiug through the swept and garnished chapel 
where candles were burning at the altar, through the dim mcdianral 
aisli^ and down into the crypt furnished for another chapel where 
more candles were bvimiiig, I lingered <m amid the tlurteenth centurj' 
shades and tlie incense of St. EihcUlreda’s. Enieiging again on the 
pavements overlookctl by law>'ers' offices, I found my way into a 
narrow cleftlike passage near the chapel and dined in the dim uijjier 
room of the Mitre Tju-eni ivherc the mutton was good and the pota¬ 
toes W’cre good and i lie ale was good. And when 1 went liome, all 
that I knew of the histoo^ of Ely Place was what was told me by the 
liandsomc and engaging girl that waited on me at the Sign of the 
Mitre which, carva'd over the door, seemed to confirm her stoiy that 
some part of tliat deeply hidden tavern ensconced in L ondisn s heart 
is a Surviving relic of the town house of the Bishops of Ely. 

Now it so happenetl that on the same day 1 had lunched early 
and well at Crosby Ball in Bishopsgate, for old Crosby Hall was in 
use as a restaurant at the time of which I write. In coneoquonce I 
had stopped aficrwartls at a s€c<;*nd hand fx)ok store in Charing 
Cross Road to get a copy i;f Richard fH to recall the cfmtioction 
between that play and Crosby Hall, I did not know that the same 
play w'ould take me back to Ely Place- That night in my rotmis in 
St. James’s Place I cume ujKJn these lines in King Richard III, 

Duke oj l-OT!J of Ely. whuti i was bsl in Hollxmj I saw p5od 

strawlterries in your Eimkti theit, I do ijescech you sood 
for some of theni. 

Biilwp of E/>— Marn, p I will my Lord, with ^11 iKsirt, 

?TS 
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] had seen no strawl)prries m Ely Place—noihing ntsaitir than the 
two chocks of the pretty serving maid in the MiLre^who told me that 
the narrow pa$»sige by which 1 had reached the Inn opened at the 



TSw Willie Hurl Imi, Suwt Wilbuut, From »^biiirinf iq. Ite 

Sewnt Ccittecxkiii Ijy ticoirgo STiiifilimt in ISID. Tlitii iiluitmliM i# 
hj.' iwftiUwifin frnm n |)nrt* TimJe by Kmiwy Wall:<T wil j.iubluihrii tn 
1^31 by tlie J<imE]iin TrqxifFRtiihirat Sr^lety. 

Other end on n slri'ei callerl Hatton Ganlens, formerly the gardens 
Ijclonging to Ely Place when the Bishops of Ely lived there, but now 
the quarter of die diamond merchants. Tlial was where Richard 
saw the sirawlierries. 

If yon w'ill walk through Holbonr Circus toward Ely Place on 
any night after ten o’clock, you will find the gates dosed and if you 
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Will observe the little lodge within at the stroke ot the hour you will 
ijee 8. strange pcrformiiiice for a twentieth century setting. A Persfjn 
—apparently a very important Person -^-emerges from the lodge 
door. He is dresseil in a modiaival fashion with a gold laced hat 
and he carries a lantern in liis hand. Proc^ding to the upper end 
of Elv Place and returning on the opposite aide he calls out at inter¬ 
vals according to the hour and the weather. "Past tw’clve o clock 
and raining hard -AlPs well" or '* Past two o’clock and a clear frosty 
nigl^t—All's well." Ho has been doing that regularly at every hour 

of every night for 6->2 years. r i- l 

Whoever asks why this ancient vi-atch is kept asks a very fnohsh 

fiuestitjn. It is a riskv thing to give up any right or privdlcge that 
may belong to you, no'matter how useless or obsolete it may appear. 
You never can tell at what moment it may bocosme of immense 
importance. 

The Northwestern boundary of the Cm' of London runs just 
outside the gate of Ely Place which is thus imbedded in Lhe heart of 
the Metropolis, hard against that StrooghoW of Power and Privilege 
over which the Lord Mayor pre^des. But the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of London have no jurisdiction over Ely Place, 

CiTV police at their posts of duty look through the gatM but they 
have no authoritv within and the I^ondon poUce do not intrude where 
their duties do not call them. The Metropolitan police likewise, 
who rule and represent laiv and order on the either side of Ely Place, 
have no power whatever within its lerriUiry. It is exempt from 
external authority. If you ask how this right was actiuired. I confess 
that 1 do not know. ITe explanation is buried somewhere in the 
history of Ely Place but h would probably require a mining operation 
to get it out. A more practical c)uestion lhai concerns you per* 
sfinfilJy is what windd happen if j'ou should pick a pi^kel in Ely 
Place. I do not know for certain but f think you would be offered 
Benefit h^t'lcrgy which means that you would certainly tie hanged. 

(See page .W.) , . 

This is the histon* of Ely Place as 1 have pieced u. together 

from various jumrees. Tn 1320 Jolm Kirkeby, Bishop of Ely. lie* 
Queathed to the See his hrmsc in Ilolboni. Idis successor. ^ illUun 
de Liida, built the chaijel dedicated to St, Etheidreda, Another 
Bishop adfled a vineyartl, a kitchen garden and an orchard, Thomas 
do Arunctal in the later half of the 14th century' built a great gatehouse 
or frontage towards Holbom. John of Gaunt, brother it*f the Black 
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Pnnce, was living in Ely Place towards the end of the 14th century 
as the guest of the Bishop of Ely, after the burning of his own Palace 
of the Savoy in the Strand. He died there in 1399. During the 
troubled times folltmng the death of Henry VlIT when Somerset 
was Protector, Ely Place was the scene of plots nnd intrigues led by 
Wanvich. In Elizabeth's reign, it became the residence of Christo- 



Tlw OuJilcm A» Jtm, fit Aw, Fftmi a h tnknt 

nbout yentn (■](□ fur the fibcMy {uf P1]utu|;nt{itiu)f OU 


pher Hatton, a favourite of the Queen, afterwards her Chancdlor, 
On behalf of this Discovery of hers, whom she first met when she 
danced with him at a revet in the Temple, Elizabeth persuaded the 
Bishop of Ely to relinquish his town house, and it is,said that tlie 
form of pereuasion used was pretty high handed. Hatton thus 
obtained a lease of Ely Place for a pcriorl of 21 years for a rent of a 
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red rose, ten loads of hay and £ JO. the Bishop reserving the right to 
walk in the garden and to gather therefrom twenty bushels of roses 
aiiniially. Strawberries are not mentioned in the lease but there is 
no Urnibt that Ely Place gardens were famous for both strawberries 
and roses. Hatton buUt himself a mansion trithin these gardenjs 
and there, w’hen he was sick, the Queen visited him daily* and when 


Otic tliE DM HotiKi in KVviIlct CiiiifL, Ftiiff 1 Jirw, iJuit cscapod 
Ihc Gmart Pbic^ 

she had made him Lord Chancellor he proceeded in great Stale from 
Ely Plaa* to Weslminster. The Bishops of Ely never recovered full 
title to their property. Before the lease expired there was a special 
grant the Cmvm confinning Hatton and his heirs hi the ownership 
of the Estate. After his death it was occupied by his nephew and 
heir, another Christopher Hatton, wliose wife played a rather eon* 
spiciious part in later years as the second udfe of the gresit law'yer. 
Sir Edward Coke. 
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Bacon and Ciikc wcr?e riv'al suitors of the young widow and the 
indy’s chcit'e tell on the lawyer and i think it servwl him Hghl, for 
she made his life a burden. Slie was a Ceoil and a Devil anti proud 
on iiotli accounts. She had reason ettrmgh to be provid, for that 
faiiuJy— 1 mean ihe Cecils, not the Devils—has I suiipose produced 
as mucli greatness as any family in the w'orld and in the person of 
Lady Hatton it concentrated its great energies in the production of 
a piece of feminine fjerveraity that would make the most consiiicuous 
examples of today look pale and vapith She stripiicd her husband's 
rooms in Ely Hoilsc of all their furnishings and made them unin¬ 
habitable. When she entertained King James* her husband w'as ntu 
of the company* and friially she denied him access to the house alto¬ 
gether* Ulicn he tried to arrange a marriage t>etween Ivis daughter 
and Sir John Villiers. brother of the Duke of Buckingham, his wife 
stole the girl away and hid her. Coke applied to Uie Privy Council 
for a warrant of recovery'. Tliis tjeing refused by Bacon, he dis- 
covtTTcd the* girl's hiding place and tijok her away by force without a 
warntnt, Thtm his wife applied in turn for a warrant that was 
granted at once by Bacon who supported his former attachment and 
f'Pjiosed his old rival, set the girl passed again into the custody of 
Lady Coke. It is hard to withhold sympathy from a man in such 
domestic afBictitm. Imt rememia'ring the W'ay that Sir Edwarxl Coke 
conducted the trial of Rjileigh, I can only say it served him right, 

^’hen Gondomar, the Spanish .Ambassador, arrived in England, 
the Crown, still exercising some measure of control o%'cr Ely Place 
assigned him Ely House as his residence. Tl;is brought liim into 
rather close relations ivith Lady Coke who was living in the adjoining 
Mansion in Hatton Gardens—Hatton House, She ajtd Gondomar 
soon quarreled and their encounters threatencfi to liec^.tme an inter- 
nariontil incident. To annoy the Amluissador the tatly closed her 
garden gate that he w'as unable to go in i>r out privately as he 
wished to do hut must use the front door where he was subjecterl to 
well plannctl annoyances. Their classic quarrels are amtuig the 
legends of Elj' Place. 

The next tenant of Ely House was the Duke of Richmond who 
received it of the Crown. The Duke died sexm after the occupation 
and for a period the two houses of Ely Place—Ely House and Ifatton 
House-plotted a^inst each other under the generalship of their 
respective fjccupants. Lady Coke and the Duchess of Richmond. 
To gel rid of luT rival the l-fuchess mnde an offer tu buy Hatton 
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House. ^ Its ficcujiaiit seemed to favour the prop<»al and named a 
price carefully calculated at a ruinous fij'ure. Hie XJuchcss sgnswl 
to the price and a contract was drawn up. The contention however 
was only intervsiiiwl and when Lady Colte one ilay eomplaiitcd of ilie 
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terms of the contract, the Duchess promptly took her at her word 
and left the house on her hands. 

llie Duchess of Richmond continued to live in great magnificence 
at^Ely Place beside her rival. A conteinporar>' gives the following 
description of the Duchess going to Ely Chapel. 

She went to her Chajjd nt Ely House with her four [Jiitictpal officers nittrchiag 
before her in velvet ^owns, witli white staves, ihrw gentlaucn and two 
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U)(!tCK to bear bcr train, the Counteses of BedfOTU ftnd Mwitsturacrj*, and othei 
ladies lollnwing in cotiples, etc,' but all thJ$ does not bring down the pride of Lady 
Hatton [body CokeL who contests much with hia- about their iKirgains luid the 
house. 

In 1762 the last Lord Hatton died and the rights that the family 
had held in Ely Place for neatly two bimdred years reverted to the 
Crown, The Bishops of Ely however still retained some claim w'hich 

surrendereti in 1772 in exchange for a house in Uover Street, now 
the Albemarle Club. Two years later the two famoits houses were 
taken dowm and nothing remained but the old Giapel of St, EthcL 
dreda. After I>nDg unoccupied for a long time the Chapd tvas used 
by the Welsh Epistt^palians till IS71, In 1874 it was sold by auction 
for £5250 and bought by the Loaarist Fathers, It has since been 
restored to its lonner condition, many of the wealthy families of 
England contributing. 1'he large Bast and West windows were put 
into their present state of repair by the Dtdce of Norfolk and these 
wfodows are the mb^ striking features of the interior of one of the 
most beautiful and enchanting chapels to be seen anyw'hcre. Built 
in the last years of the 13th centurj' or the first years of the I4ili, 
having escaped the dangers of the Dissolution and survived the Great 
Fire, the Chapel of St. Etheldreda is today the only prc-Ecfomiation 
chapel in England, so 1 am told, that belongs to the Roman Catholics, 

Curran, the Irish patriot, lived in a hovisc on one side of Ely 
Place, Opposite was a small piece of blank wall. Curran's Imother. 
with whom he had a feud, erected against that wall a little booth 
and hung out a cobbler's sign with the family name conspicuoitsly 
painted. There he sat and mended shoes and when he was not at 
home he hung a sign on the thwir — " Tnejuire at Uxe house oppiisite." 
I think this must be an incident that Istevenson makes use of in 
The Master of Ballantrae thmigh he lays the scene in New York. 


VI 


THE WOMEN OF [.ONUON 

"As for the Woiucn of the City, they are Sabines.” Tn these 
woMs of praise Fitzstcphcn wrote with feetiUR of the London women 
for there is IhiUi feeling and himlity in that suimning up—S.ibinae 
stmt. 

Near the centre of London ui conspicuous positions are to be 
seen five memorials in women, not all of whojn are motlem for they 
cover a pcricHl of eighteen ecutiiries and a half. One is the memorial 
of Queen Qondicea facing the Clock Tower and the hou^s of Parlia¬ 
ment on the Embankment. Another is Charing Cross erected in 
1289 U> the menjory of Queetr Eleanor. It w*as held in so much 
affection and esteem by the I-ondoncrs that after it had stood for 
358 years a fanatical govemtueiU. during a brinf inter\-al of power 
flestroi'ctl it its an tdvL It is now represented by the cross in front 
fjf Charing Cross Station and its original prjsition is marked by the 
Equestrian Statue of Charles I. It has given its name to the locality 
that is the official centre of i..oiidon and ilse legends m* six cenluries 
duster round it. The thirri mniuimerit in this remarkal>le group is 
the Victoria Memorial in fremt of Buckingham Palace; the fourth 
is the monumetti to Florence Nrghiingale on the Crimean Win- 
Memorial in Waterlorp Place, and the fifth is the monument to Edith 
Cavell close to ‘rmfolgar Square. 

'Hie presence of these monumeuis, standing where they do, 
iitvite a moment's rellexion w*ith a gentle rcprr]of for the unfcmndiKi 
legend that the odds have btren against women in England's Capital, 
1'hc significance of these nionuments is plain. They imply no tack 
tjf c»>naidcratuni and distinelkin, for the wmnen of London have 
always txxatpicd a position of eq\iality, dignity and independence. 

Except on the UutUelield they [dayed life’s grerit game the same 
as men. 'fhe titles were the same, the risks wx^ the same, the 
rew'ards ihc same, the [amalties the same- Like men, they rose to 
fxiwer aud afliueiice tmfl with meti they sltMKl in liie dock atul the 
pillory' or went to the scaffold, the stake* and the block. In the 

•'Dir [wi btiinini; tif u wo^mn twvk-tfld cHnie in took in it wu 
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matter of moitunienls they have rather the btfst of it. Their in¬ 
equalities were the natural iticqualities of sex and not the artifiaal 
or conventiona! inequalities of custom or of law, 

Like ■women cvety'where the women of London took their 
share of the burden in time f*f trouble, and there are abundant records 
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to ^ow that they Ixire their part always with strength, nobility and 
devotion. It is equally dear that the wfjmen of Ixmdon enjoyed 
themselves. From the earliest times down through the Middle Ages 
they never failed to get Uieir share of life’s pleasures, of which there 
was ample provision both in the form of work and in the form of play. 
Those who lived in the Great Houses, the Castles and Palaces, were 
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brcmght up in the knowledge of hotisehold njanagcraeat: they 
learned tlie mysteries of spinning and weaving with atl the gentle 
arts anfl crafts that pertain thereto. In embroidery and the working 
of tapestries their skill was proven. They made things for themselves 
and exercised great care in Ihcif dress. Tliey gave lianquets in their 
halls and the^- sal with their liusbands at the great feasts in the 
Halls of the City Conrpanics. They sting anti played on their inatrU’ 
ments and listened to professional singers luid players and w'atdied 
pri>fessional dancers. Tltey knew a great many games including 
chess and cards; they went riding and joined in the hawking and in 
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the hunt. Their gardens were a special delight—their private 
pleasure gmtmds W’hcre there w*as no intrusion; they read romances; 
they danced in the garden; they wove wreaths and garlands; they 
entertained their knights: they gossiped; they also went to Mass. 

Women en ga ged in trade. 1 ii the numerous class of sliopkcepers 
and craftsmen they were found in matiy occupations tiiough they 
belonged to no guilds or combinations of any kind. Whether married 
or single, a woman coititl carry un btisiness in her own name and in 
entire independence of husband or male relative who was not respon¬ 
sible for her debts and who had no claim cm her earnings. If she got 
into debt she took the f^malty attil her husband was not troubled. 
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Some of them were Jn nu»st, sfjme cheated their customers by iiigenicms 
tricks and scrtTe were put in (he stocks for such knavery and for 
selling bad beer or rotteii fish, Tliere was one unfortunate fishwife 
W'hf* had to stand in the stocks all day with her stinking^ fish under 
her nose. StJoictiines they got drunk and sumetiines they raiscrl a 
rum (ms. Some of them were swlds w slirews for tvhnm the cruel 
branks hafl to be invented. But most of them were clean living, 
clieeiful, quiet and indufrtrious women, not afraid of toil — or of men, 
earning their own living by their labour and their wits and resfjocted 
according to their merits. Qf course numeroas women were engaged 
in cktmestic service and there were matrons who managed the^details 
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of Work in the great houses, and otlicrs who Icokctl after the sick. 
There were Sisters of Mercy, There were also advent ttresscsi flappers 
and vamps. 

Heic are some of the record('d ndmonitlous. quotccl by Besant, 
of a lutdfllc class mother to her daughter concerning a beconung 
conduct “ She must attend church and pay the duesi She must praji 
without whispering or laughing. She must not toss her head in the 
street but !>ear herself n'odeslly. She must not get drunk. Of gocjdl 
ale she must drink reasonahly. She must not go to wrestling maichos 
or cockfights. If a strange n^an should gi'Cet her in the street she 
mtist greet him in lum but by no means continue the conversation. 
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Sho miLst not envy her neighlx^ar in better circumstEuices hut treat 
all alike with kiTidness- If any man should make her an offer of 
niarriage she mnst treat him with courtesy and consideration 

no matter what his condition but she must not sit with him under 
circumslanees that might cause ^andah Wlien she marries she 
txiusi love her husband and answer him nteekly. In the running of 
her house she must set everyone to w'ork early, including herself if 
Fuxessary, and she must be a good mother to her children. 

In that great and marvellous age that goes by the name of 
Elizal^ethan there lived a Puritan ^xiter by the name of Phillip 
Stubbes who took great delight in damning p<M:iple‘s souls, e5jpecially 
Llttj^ of his ivwn countrymen and country^'^omen. His genial 
writings make delightful reading and tbe}^ contain much informa¬ 
tion. After consigning the men to the place where they obvdously 
belonged he gives a charming aco.mnt of the women which I repro 
ducc in part- 

ThK wiwr» . P colour ihiHr faoss with certflin oyles, liqiiors^, ujigudste; and 
made ui- tku iruA wlnirhy they tliink llieir iK-autic h grtaiiy dccotcd^ 
hut wlm seethe nnt that their arc thereby diefesrmt'd. . . . they hmtigbt 

flccpet inin the dbqileaLsure iinrl nf the Ahtiighty, at whi^sc Vfiice llic 

earth docilh tRzmljk. ^ . . Per in this iTwiiig, they plaitily ojuvince the Lord of 
untTurtJi in his word, who saith he mmle man glorious. ... If he be thus fain;, 
wbar need they make them fnju'er? Thcdore this thrif coulouring of thrir faces 
bi\)OTletli . . . that tliey ihink lliem^lvcs not falrc enough, and then must God 
necfls tie intLnnj: in wiMjrd- 

Ani.I al&j they" deny the Lord to be dthtf lUL'rdful or ahnJtilitie, or bsthe, and so 
aitiseqiTrjUly no God at all; if hc^ crmld not have maik them fain?* then is bise 
not almightk; and if Iww cpuld and would not, then klicv tint a tninriful tk>d. . * . 

I'ht n ftilbwclh the trinuning and trickuijc id thdr tieds in laying r ut thrir hair 
to the siiewe, which of foTCt must ffurled* frisled anti CTRpttl* Inir.l imt * . . or 
wreathes and l-r.iTrlcrs fnm one can? tt« an i^'-thi^. » , . 

If curling, and bring out ef thdr erwn natumll heyrv wean; all . . it were 
the lesse matter; Imt they are luit firmply Tiritb thrir owne baire, but buy 

other hcvTc, dying it of what ocrior they list themselves; i. , * and . . * ifanylmve 
heytQ which is noi faire uiou^h. than will they dye k into diverse oolcn^, almost 
chatmgftigc the suls^tanDe into acridentes by their ilyvcliAh, and nn^re than thris^ 
curstjd devys^. . 

Tlmci, on to|3jHrs o[ theastj stately turrets , . , ^toud thrir otlicr dapitall 
<imRnic?nU^ oj? Fmich bxid, hat. cap* kcarehtrr, and suchv like- wheinof ^iome be of 
velvet, ^iinv of taffatie, some {but fcw> of woll, some <if this fashion, ume of that, 
and somts of this eohrr, eoinc of llial, aecurtling to tho viiriahk fiiiit 4 Lri^ of thrir 
serpentine minds. And Ui such escc^se is it grow™ as every HttificcTs wyfe (almost) 
will wt slick to goe in her hnt of velvet cvcti'c day, every nmrchants wj-fe and 
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giintlmvmmiii m her FrEnrfi artd nvtrtyv a^itaj^irrsi ilaai’hlcr in 

hkT talfaik- hat, iit ak at lea^it, wcU IshliI wt|h ^ilk. vdvfjt UirTatii:. But 

hnw th^y ccafie by xh\$ (s(j \l^y have h) they care not: whn fiayeUi for it they 
ft?gHrd not^ Ticrf yet what hurt Ip i1itan5«>lve$ mid Crtlter^s tt ch>nth brinp, 

they nni , . 

They havealsjo other ornaments besydes these to furnish fmrcli their ingemmis 
heads, which they cal . . cawles^ made nctwyst, to th* code, ^ I thinlie* tiiat the 
clothe of gold, cloth of silver, or eU tinaell . . * wherwith their heads are oove™l 
and attyred ’n'lLh all undtimeath iheir ciiwles may appearc, and sh™'C it sclfe in 
the bravest ixiaiint^. Sck? that a man Lhat sceLhe them (there hearts glister and 
shine to suche wold thinke them to ImvQ i^lden heads, , , . 

The wfjmen . use great Tufft-s, and ncctarchert of hpllatid. lawric. cammek, 
and Jtuch ckitb. afi the greut^^ Hired thall mi be bigge as the tea^ hnire that fe: 
then, lea^ they dioulrl fall down, they are smeared and starcherl in Ihe devils 
!k|Uf>rc, I Tneaner lam/r; after that dryed with great dUiKence, ^treaksih pattefl, 
and rubbed very nicely, and ^ sfiplyed tn their goodly necks, and, withall, under¬ 
propped with STipiiortasses . , . the statelic arcliEs of pride ; beyond all Tbb they 
have a furtlicr fetch, rtoihing inferinur to the rc-st; as, namely, three or fouie 
degrees of minor rufles. placed gratiatim, stci> Iw step, one t>cniaith another, and 
all tinder the mnlster flecil rufTc. . . . Tlieii. last of all, they are cllhor clogged 
vnlh golde. silver, lyr ^Ik lace rjf slately iificc. w*TOUghl all ove-r with uct.'iJkr work, 
speckled and sparklet] beer and thete wilh the soitne, the iiv»ne, tlu; staxT®, and 
many otlicr antiquitit^s ^^iraiingc to Ixdiolile. St>mc air wTTiught with ofioi wourke 
down III the midst of Ihc nilfe and further* :sonie with tiurlul bee m cbyd, arul 
othiir gew'gaivc5 m ptstft'd, as t he niffe h tlie lea^t tiarte of i t self . Stnnf: times they 
arc pimiijrl up to thtir cares, f^utnetime^ they arc ^ffcrt^l Iiung tivef their 
shonlden;* Ubc windmil^ayles flittiermR in the winde ' and thus every one pleuseth 
herself with her foolish rlevices. . . . 

The woincti aLsf> haw dublexs and ji^rkims, mm have, fpiitroned up the 
brest. and mmk with wings, welts, end pinions m iheshonlder txiints. as njan*s 
apparel m for all the wnorld' and tlu^ugli thifi be a kiiide of atl.ire apjiropriate 
oncly Lo man, yet they blukb not tu wear tt, atuJ if they Cdtilil wdJ cbaimge 
their scs, and put on the kttidi: of matip as they can wcarc ap^i^nskl assigned 
oncly t<i man I I thiTik they would vcnEly bertstm.' mm iiKlecd, as now they 
degenctnl from godly, wiber w^nnen in wearing tluv wanUm lewd kinde of attire, 
proper undy to trinm . . . 

There goWTirs he nn lessc fiitnf7U:S alsci; for srimc am of silk, some of velvet, 
some of gTtrjrramT wme of uvffetie, finme of scarlet, nnd some of fine ebth. of ten, 
twentie, or fortic shiUings o yard. tUit if the whole gowne be not iidkc or velvet, 
then the some sholl be laved with Iftcc. two or three fingifs 1>n:»ade. all over the 
gowTtc, nr ds the mcksl pcirtc. 

Or, if iiot Sd ias liieti Is nut fine enough fametimes}, thi’U it tnust be giinlcsl wdth 
gteal gardei^ of velvet, fom or five fingers brood at the bast, and edged mth a>5Lly 
lace; and os these gtnvri€^! he of divcna and «andrtc culirSp arc they td plivem 
Eashions, chnngiiig with ihv mofm^ fur sr:/tne lie td the natv fuiiliionK eniiic fpf t!ie olde, 
wm\: of this ra^hbrn, and vmur of that, with sleeves tianging down to their 
sJrirtB. trayling on the ground, arid cost over their ^il>cnjldejw, Ute c<w-tayWs. 
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Some have slecrts much ehErrtcr^ cni up the antic, mid W'kh &ilk- 

ribous veiry j^alkuitlyi tycd vrilU tnic-k^ovts kunttes (for m they cal! them). 

Some have Cftpe« roaching dowiie to the midilcst of their backs, faetti wtth 
velvet, [jr c!s with some fine vmniKht si!k taiTaiie at the |ea£t, ami frbiged about 
ver\' bnivcly; and (to shut up all in a wi>i^] s*HTic aiv pleated and lyvcled down 
the back wondo-ftilly, wLdi nuire knacks than 1 caii declare. Then have they 
pettieois fjf tlic \M!^i ebth that c^n be buueht. iuid of the fiaifcst dye that can bo 
made- And ^otnetitms thej' afe lUil of chHli nculuir, bf tliat h Lhou^ht to base, 
but of ricarbt. u*0ata% -lilk. and surh like, frin^^ed at-out Uie likirts u’ith 

frinpe of chaunKuble ctdourt. But w Inch sr. more vjijti. itf what^Hrvor tlicir petli- 
cots be, mitfit they have kyrtlt' (ht ^ they call them) e^^Uicr of silk^ velvet, 
gro^am, taflatio, ^ten, or sciirlet, lx:?tdei«l with gards, lace, fringe, imd ! cannot 
tell ivhitt besydes. tliat when they have all thfi^o g^'podly tobe^ UfipfiTi tlicnip 
women sramc to be the smallest part n{ thf?itLse!ves. not naturall wottum. but 
artificiiill wtimen: not women of flesh and blmJ, but rather imi^pits or ma\rmet$i nf 
rags and dowtes csompact together. So hirre liath this cancker of pride eaten into 
the body of ihc commorL wclth, Oot every pwrv yeoman his daughter, es"er>' 
htiitbanil man bis datightcr, mid c^T^y cottager bis daughter^ will not ?parc to 
fUtuiU it (mi in fmeh gowncs, and kirth:s as tluisc- Ami not w-itbstandiriE 

that their iJuarmts owe a Ijmsc of hnndrcil peumk more than they are tititih, yet 
u4ll they have it, . eyther by liooke or cnxike, by right ivn>ng, as they 
say* wh^hy it coimnelh to that otie can scamly know who ts a noble woman, 
who is an honorable r;r wot^ijTpfull mman from them nf the meaner ^orte. 

Their parents and fTcinda arc muchc u-^ bt bkimcrl fer suffering than to ^ 
in suchc wanton ait^TC. They should thkI atlowc them such pittance, nor 
suffer tlicni to measure their api^rell after tht^ir myj\ lieenii^^ujji yardes of selfe 
will, arwl wicked iTcsires. . . . 

Their nelbcrstoekce, in like matitr. arc dihcr (sf nlke geamscy, worsted, 
crewelh at least, of as tynu yam. thread, or doth, as is t>ossib!e to be 
cunningly knit ami cairitiorly indented in every point: where to i[icy have korked 
shfMM, pinsnett^. panUiffle^, and t-HplJers, ^Jtne of blade velvet, Siume of white, s^jme 
of gresme, and nf yclhHve; sonic of Sjianbib leal her . and some of English 
tether. stitduTj with ?ilk, and imbnuderiHl with gold and diver all over tlvc footCi 
with other gcwi^nvrcs tonuniiTralik All which if I sluruld tTulevimre my telfe to 
eKprvsse, I might wHtli monr facilitye numljcr the ^itik of tlu^ iica, the ^tartes of the 
sky, or the gmsse upiH>n the earth. iulmit and innnmcmbk lie their a!ius^ 
For weare I never sr* experte an sirithraetician, nr niathematidan^ 1 weorc never 
capable of the hfiSfe id them, the lit^’ill brochcib ^>c many new fashions evenr' 
day- . . - 

jVlter all tlik. when they have alttrcd them tsclves in the midsl Lhcir pride, 
it n world 1.-:^ ojusidei^ Uirtr coyiicpse in gc^ures, Lheir mJn™dnes in woonls and 
$Iic5uehes, ihuir giniDcrlyries in trip|jinge *m toes like their demure 

aicitie and Usbii^hne^, nod ivithall ihcir lisivviic iipjniackv? and mf^ro than Cyeli!ppsi.^ill 
counteiitintv^ Tlieir hiiKetfi are rkckctl with gokl, silver anri pnKdf>us Monefi* their 
WTiiiite^ with IfTa^TLleis iiiul amikt^ of gnld. ami ■ ^tllCf prrdtnifie jewels: thidr hands 
mv. ci>vcTed with their $wcvt wsiihf'd gloves. imlwiAderccl with gold., silvsr, and what 
not: and to fiuth ubhoininatinn ift it grown, as they must have their lookinK gka^es 

im 
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coTj’wl with thirm whtrsiwver thuy gcr, And gorai reason, for els how ctiild they sec 
the devil in tliem? for no duubt tlicy are the dc\iis -spcctadus lo allure us to iiridc, 
and ccOsequenTly to <listnictiwn for ever, And above a I Lhin^ they must Lave 
thi'ir silk scarff*^ caet nhrmt thc'ir facts, ami UnlttsiDf; in the wiade, with great 
tassels at every end, tiUiur of gnld, or sU^'w. or silk, Btit I know wheribr ihtry nil 
say Uicy w'vare lhei« scarfed, namely, ti> keep Uitm fnim sun-bitming; but I 
would asikd these une <iu«t.(iui. whemn il tlwy tarn n.’Stilvc mws then 1 will 

say as they say, tliat scarffes are Rtcssiiary. sml not flags <if pride. Can that 
ihitig which is tiKjrsle glorimis and fair of il self make any thing foule itt ilfiivrned ? 
Tht 5un is a most glorious and fair creature, and therfor cannot make thcni kns'lm- 
than they are of ihetrown nattire. , . , They husie ttiertTselvcs in preserving the 
hcBUlie of their Ix^lyes, which tcisteth hut for a ibnt . . . but for the txjaulie of the 
soule they catv nothing at all, When they use to ride abn>il they liavc invisorius. 
or visors maite uf velvet, wherwitli they cover nil their faces. Laving boles made 
ta them against their cyea. wlmreout they Lxik.. So that if a man, tliat knew ttui 
lht>rr guise berore, dtould cLaunev U> meet onv 'Af tlicm. b«Jc tivtiulil think lie mvt a 
moti’iicr or a devil, for fairg hsc enn fee ni;T>c. but two lirode lajjt* a^infit hta' eyes 
with glas^ef in them Thus thuy fin pliant- ilii- tiamr of G'ld. and live in :dl kinde 
of vnUiplutHisnvN atui filcionre, nuTssc than tn-cr did the Lcatlien. . . . (The 
.-\n.alOTnu‘ 'if Almtivs.l 

To whrtt extent the women of London ttjok part in puldic affairs. 
1 *U» not knowb but Ihnt they ctiuld take part and ausert ihvmselvcs 
in organizwl force upon occasion Is proved by the folloiviiig incident. 
In I4JT ilie Duke of nioucesler, uncle i^f the young King Henry, was 
Regent and tlte storv' concerns the estmordinary fortunes of his first 
wife Jacqueline of Bra ban i. She was connectcil with the House of 
Burguiidj" and ill childhood slit- was murrietl to lltc child prince John, 
son of Charles VI oi I'riinco, and w’as left a widfjiv at 16 ivheii she was 
married to her tml)Ocile ccfusin the Duke of Brabant with whom sIjc 
refused to live, and leaving him came to England. The Duke of 
Gloucester fdl in love with her and induced the P*.tpc fo grant a bull 
decUiring her marriage null and void. He then mamed her and pro* 
posed to Brabant that he surrender the lady's estates. This request 
was flatly refuiietl and (ilrmcester—Duke Humphrey he was calted— 
collected 50fK) men and crossed the channel to compel the reluctant 
Brabant to make restittilion. It secans that he could not find his 
enemy and here the mysLcrj' liegins, for his conduct from that time 
forward neecLs explanation which has never Iwen forthcoming. Leav¬ 
ing his W'ife at Mons, he suddenly returned to England. Jacxiuclmc 
was Liken pristmer and concUicted to Holland; she escaped in the 
ilisguise of a soldier and wandered about until, in distress, her suffer¬ 
ings induced her to surrender herself to Burgundy who exacted an 
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agretmcni t>y which she detiotmced her marriage with Gloucester as 
illegal atid named. Rurgitndy her heir, Brabant having died about 
this time. The rest of poor Jacqndmc’s story is pathetic enough but 
it does not concern the public appearance of the women of London 
in an organized body. That hapjiened about the time when the 
deserted wife was a refugee from her relatives on the Continent, The 
London women were fully mfriTOiCfi of what was happening—just 
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how 1 cannot say for thef«? were no newspaiicrs and anj^ray most of 
them (Wjld not read. Beinir infomied, it Is natural that they should 
sympathise with the sorrows of a lady who Ihrrmgii no fault of her 
own was deprived of her rights, deserted by her husband, and jjer- 
secuted by her family—a rvanderer in disguise. Their sympathy 
found jniblic expression. They got together. Their speakers made 
themselves heard at Paul's Cross where they denounced the conduct 
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of the Regent and demanded redress. Next, when the oratory had 
worked suihcicfnily, they marched to Westminster very quietly and 
sedately, taking care not to break anything and laid a petition before 
the Commons setting forth Uieir complaint against the Regent on 
behalf of his Duchies. Afterwards the men of Ixmdon themselves 
made representations to Parliament urging some meastires of relief 
for the unfortunate lady. But it was the women of l>ondon who first 
took up her cause. \^at might have come of it no one knows for 
when the news come to London that Jacqueline had declared her 
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marriajfc to btive bei?n unlawful she lost the Bj'mpiithy of London. 
The Duke's conduct throughuul remains a mystery but his own end 
and the outcome of Ins second venture in marriage are clear enough. 
Tliey belong in the story of Tyburn. 

During the Civil War {'l642-i9J the London women were appjir- 
ently on the side of the King. The Wur seemed to drag on intermin¬ 
ably and London w’as suffering great Itardship owing to the stoppage 
of all trade. The women got up a petition calling upon Parliament 
to make peace. That petition was expressed in terms remarkable 
for their force and eloquence, but the pmceedings of the womim were 
even more forceful. AssenTbling to the numljer of some five thousand 
with white ribbons in their hats so that all might know their senti¬ 
ments, they went to Wcsi.imnster and presented their petition. 
Parliament read it and scmi a mild ajisu'cr accompanied by a reqttcst 
that the petitioners go home. 1'he women did not go home. They 
said they tvanted "the traitors who were making war." They 
shoutetl, "Give us the dog P\m.'* Then Parliament sent for the 
soldiers who were received by the women ^rith bricks and stones. 
Then the troops fired and the women dispersed. 

There remains to be mentioneii—u'iih all consideration, that 
me\dtable class Uiat. according to Besant, used to be described in 
old Umih-tu as the Single Women. Inevitable they were because 
there were alivays many .single men. In Ihc lliirteentU and fourteenth 
ccnttirics we find these women ordered to wciir an approved plain 
habit, not to make thenvfsclves too attractive, as though any woman 
would obej' such an order 1 Then they were ordered to keep withiri 
Bankstde and Cock Lane in Smithfield. Sometimes a Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen would try to banish the Single Women from the City 
altogetlwr but they ncv'cr succeeded. They dressed in finery and 
nmde themselves beautiful: they were at tlie Qjurt, the Great House, 
the ta\'cm, the street. They were dancers, singers—anything they 
[^leased. Some of them were doubUes very l>ad. That there were 
among them women who ffir their generous natures and warm sym¬ 
pathies were rememlHsretl ivith iiffectioo by many when hardship and 
sorrow had done for them—the Jane Shores mid Nell Gwynnes— 
Ltindon still bears witness. Tliero was from time out of mind and per¬ 
haps there still is near Batikside a plot of ground, an acre called the 
Churchyard of the Single Women. I'bere were no tombstones and 
nothing to indicate the graves, but it was kept green. Perhaps, ten 
thousand yean; frijm now, when great London is as destdate as the 
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plain of windy Troy whence legend says it sprang—perhaps when 
the w(jrit! has become as vtrtiiom as it sometimes thinks it would 
like to be. sotnc delving seeker after truth may uncover on the site 
of London a monument with the inscription To Tlie Mcmcir>' of The 
Single Women. It would be interesting to see hfiw lie would interpret 
the legend. 

Good old Fitzstephen, when he wrote of the women of London 
^d not arrange them in classes. ‘WTihoui distinction he recognized 
in them a type of womanhood. With that thought and that exi^ple 
in my mind I would like to wnte across the pages of this chapter the 
words of the old traveller—S aiunai! 


TYBURN 


Sometimes on a clwir morning after rain if you happen to cross 
Green Park yon may see a streak of Tvhite mist stretching from the 
(Up in Piccadilly to the Mall. That line of tnisl marks the Cimrse of 
the brook Tyburn wbcri* it flows u3idergroun<l. Its hidden course 
leads to the ptmd in Saint James’s Park and thence by West¬ 
minster to the Thames. It takes its rise in Hampstead, flows under 
Regent's Park, thence dowm Maridebone I^anc crossing Oxford 
Street at Stratford Place, thence to Brrjok Street, Lansdowme Gardens 
and Half M(K.m Street, across Piccadilly and Cm^en Park, by Buck¬ 
ingham Ptilace and St. James’s Park to Westminster and the 'I’hames. 
In other days it was an open stream that gave its name to a spot, 
which, though Itcaring no trace of its claim to rem.eniljrancc, must 
remain forever one of the landmarks of old London. Stand at the 
northern end of Park T..ane opposite the northeast comer of Hyde 
Park. With your back towards the line of Oxforii Street, Higli 
H oil torn, Newgate and the City and your face towards the Marble 
Arch, you have Wailing Street, the andent Roman road to the 
North, running iiwray on your right towards Ed go ware, ant! in front 
you have Bayswatcr Riwid running westward, ft was the junc¬ 
tion of these two roads that made the place historic ground, for at 
that junction the gallows stood and this is Tyburn, ancient Tyburn, 
tragic Tyburn, No situation in l.ondfin recalls more intense or 
indehl'le nien'ories than this and no numumwit in London has a 
longer weird to keep r.tr a greater fame to hold than Marble Arch* 
that marks the place of Tyburn Tree, old Deadly Never Green. 
Tlicir tale is not recorrltd in the marble and their names are not 
wTitten on the arch, I inean the Tiaines of those who came from 
Newgate over there to wear the Tyburn Tipfict in view of I he 
crowd. Commonly the tifipet u'as made of fur or wool, something 
soft and w'ami to wear altout the neck, but the 'rybum Tippet was 
made of henvp; it was hard and cold: it was the hangman's rope. 
For ax hundred years ilie piildic gallows stot«I at Tyburn for it was 

* Tbcti? b. H IiIrLtif iq th? paviTnmt IhB I'sjict wtierc Ule itno-J but 

tile Arch ii hianr cmMifh. 
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there in the twelfth centur}’ anti it was last used in 178.3, before it 
was moved to Newgate. If you are in the habit of saying a prayer 
at SmithlieliL take lime for two when you visit the Marble Arch and 
recall a few of the forgotten scenes. 

Retween Toiver Hill and Tyburn no one was overlooked. Every* 
one in the realm was protnded for against a flay of reckoning. From 
the sco'ereign to liis meanest subject, all were included in the service 
of these tw*o stations. Kings, queens, princes, great ladies, noblemen 
of every rank went to Tower Hill and the block, wliile the common 
piHijjle went to Tyburn and the gallows, The w'ay of justice was 
swift and straight — swift as the descending axe and straight as the 
hangman’s rope. The only difference was defined b>' a horizontal 
plane and ihat wiis as level and aa clear cut as the scales of justice 
on the top of Old Bailey, It was the plane between the nobleman 
and tbc commoner. The Tower and blodt were rcsen’ed f'Jr people 
of rank charged with high treason and other high crimes and mis* 
rlemean<nirs. Tyburn Tree was for commoners convicted of treason, 
murder, manslaughter or felony, The crime of felony included theft, 
roltlieiy, sorcety, coin clipping^ forgery, slander, sending horses to 
Scotland and several other a^idul misdeeds. 

It is e^nlial to our understanding of Londem to mark the fact 
that though a commoner c<'uld not qualifj* fr»r Tower Hill, his descend¬ 
ants might and did so qualtf)'. Liketvisc though a not>Ieman never 
wore the Tyburn Tippet hts ancestors might, A single example 
sclecied front nianv will serve to illusirate. Cleoffrev Bolevn, alder- 

■F ^ ’ 

man and merchant, vfos the grandfather of Anne Boleyn and ancestor 
of Queen Elizalieth. Lord Nelson and the Earl of Kimlierly, More¬ 
over. younger branches of noble liouses were frequently London 
merchants, so that, when a mercliant's daughter marri^J a peer, a 
coninKin occurrence, she miglvl be marrying her own cousin. Yet 
the gulf between the gallows and the blf>ck was not diminished. 

For treason a commoner was hanged, di'awn and quartered. He 
w^as allowed to sadng long enough to convince him that he was as 
gtxKl as dead, but not long enough to render him insensible of the 
fact that lie was still alive. He was then taken ilown, stripped naked 
and marked for the final operation . A sharjj knife point was drawn 
over his bwly marking with a series of incisions certain lines to guide 
the esecuiioncr in. his work, This done, his entrails w^rc removed 
and then his body was divided into four ciuarters. Finally his head 
was cut off to lie placed on the gate of London Bridge, w else on 
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Tcniple Bar. Trcsasam wa5 the greatest crime and merited the greater 
punishment. Other malefactors were simply hanged.. The jjreat 
prison for common malcfactoi-s waji Newgate, svhence when sentenced 
to capital punishment they rode in a cart tn Tybum. 

It seems to have been custoatary for the headsman at the Tower 
to apologize to his \nctim before performing his duty and it was 
customary for the noble victim to accept the apology. Wliether it 
was customary for the Tybum hangman to apfilcgize, I dt^not know, 

I have not found it mentitmed. but I should not be greatly surprised 
to find mention of it. I should be rather more surprised to learn that 
his apology vras invariably accepted. 

There is no niorn in these pages fur the toll tif those who won? 
the Tybum Tipiiet but I must make ntf-rm for a few incidents that 
show bow swift and merciless was the lasv and how straight tlie ways 
of justice. (Tnoe during ihc reign of Edwanl 1 a goldsmith in a 
quarrel w'itli a tailor wounded his adversarj.' and thinking he had 
killed him took refuge in the Church of Saint Mary !e Bow in Gieap- 
side. In the morning his body was found hanging in the Chureh 
tower. The coroner fountl a verdict of aiucido and tlie Ixuly of the 
poor goldsmith was taken oiitside the City and thrown into a ditch 
according to eustoin. Then a boy came forward and told how he 
had been biding tn Rotv Church Lower on the fatal night and had 
seen men enter the church ami bang the goldsmith. It was then 
discovered that a certain woman had planned the murdtsf and pre- 
vaUed upon sonic men to put it into execution. For that one murder 
the woman wtu? Imnit and sixteen men were hanged at Tylntm all 
on the same day togctlier, 

A Ivand t>f thtiwes broke into a man's house—it w'as in the reign 
of Henry 1 1 —^and the owner, in ilefemling his property, sliushed off the 
liand of one of his assailants. The others then fled and the captive 
f>n being turned over U> the authorities imjieachcd his oonfederates, 
among w'honi was a rich and rcs(>ecte(l citizen named John Dlde. Ho 
was allow'ed to prove his innocence by means of tlie Orxieal by Hot 
Water. The maimer of the Ordeal by Hot Water was this. The 
Ijerson suspected was requireil to plunge his bare arm into a cauldron 
i.*f lyiliug wnter and pick up a stone from the bottom. If the ami 
remained uninjured his innocence was established, otherwise he was 
adjudged guilty. John Oldc went to the gallows wnth a liadly scalded 
arm. I am not sure that I understand the theory of Ordeal by Hoi 
Water. Of course any man's arm was sure to be scalded but on the 
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oLher hand it might be argued that any man w'ss sure to be guilty 
of someth bg even if he were imuKient of tiie particular crime of 
which he w^as charged. If that was the theory of the Ordeal by Hot 
W'atcr it was tJoubtless sound: otherwise it .seems to me onesided, 

Hciirj' VI at the age of nineteen was a sickly lad and b the event 
of his death his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester. Wfnild be King. Dukt- 
Humphre\'''s second wife, Eleanor, appears to ha\'e sought to bring 
about Hemy*s death by sorcery, lliat is the nature of the cliargc 
brought against her and four accomplices to wit. her chaplain, a 
canon of St. Stephen's, a man tiamed Roger Bolingbnjko a necro¬ 
mancer and Marjory Jourdemayne the Witch of Eye, The three men 
were sentenced to be hanged, drawn and tjuartered. The Canon died 
in his cell: the Cltaplaiu was |Mirdtmcd: Marjon’, the Witch of Eye 
was burnt at Smith field and Roger BoUngbroke the necremaneer 
tvas JjTSt placed in the pillorj* at Paurs Cn:i3s with his wizard's impie- 
meiits hung upcKi him: then he was taken to Tyburn where he was 
hangefl, drawn and quartered. Eleanor's punishment is anotiier 
story. She Weis <irdm*d to do penance which was performed in the 
following nmnner. She was trLken in a Ltarge from Westminster to 
the Temple Stairs where her maidens rcrnove^l her rolies and heath 
dress, wrapped her in a white sheet, and took ofi her shoes and stock¬ 
ings. Then with a taper in her hand she w'ulktvl liarcftHJt U* Saint 
h'aurs, prcct’dt'f] by Trumpeters and attended by men at arras. On 
ihrt'Ti separate days she went through this ctTemiiny ami im each day 
the boTvJ Mayor of Lutiilon, the ShrrifTs and rcpresentiitives of the 
guilds met her in Sraie at the stairs as She laiidi^l; pir lliis uxunan, 
doing public penance iiar('fr>fU on the rough puvcmenls was a great 
lariy, the wife f.jf the Regent of England, brother of King Henry 
'rhereaftcr the Duchtiss livcfl in seclusion ai Chester till the end of 
her day's. 

A few years later, her hudiani.l, Duke Ilumphrey, w£is htmielf 
arrestwi fi^r high treaiiiui ancl next day was fmind dead in his bed. 
I'ive ot his asaca:iates w'cre cundemni'd and hatiled to Tyburn, riiey 
vv'erc all hanged in the usual jicrfuiictorj* majincr common to. these 
cases. Then They wore cut down alive and strippc/l and mnrktd 
aiTcording to the cii^lom. for thiiSf wht> were to lie drawn and quar* 
icrwl. Just as the oxecutioners alji>ui to perform their office 
a messenger from the King arrived m the scene with a pardon. 
Meantime the hangman had approtiriated the clothes of the five 
pardonctl men. J hat was his right. Now arose a delicate point, 

Ma 
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'rtiey detnanded their clothes; the haHiJinan refused their request, 
[£ven a hangman has his rights. It wasnH his fault that the men 
were pardoned. He kept the dothes and the live men went naked 
from Tyburn lo the City where their friends received them with 
great joy. 

In a newspaper published in London in the year 1824. I liar's 
read in the ninsrs of the day an acewnt of two hangings, One of 
the \ictims had stolen a suit of clothes and a liaJf CT*own; tbe other 
had dieatcd the Bank of England out of tw-o hundretl and sixty five 
thousand priunds. Both were hanged. This instance reminds us 
foreildy how times Itave changed in a hundred years. Today a man 
convicted of stealing a suit of clothes and half a crown might get 
ten dat's free board and lodging but a man who should cheat the 
Rank of England out of two hundred and sixtj- five thousand pounds 
loday would exxiect a peerage. 

On the days fixed for execution, the condemned prisoners at 
Newgate were turned into a room in the gatehouse. In that rrxim 
their fetters were remotied and their dhows pinioned. While prep¬ 
arations ^%■crt■ being made for their departure certain writers whase 
business was very much like that of our reporters went about among 
them taking down their last statements or d>*kig speeches or con¬ 
fessions from such os would oltUge these early representatives of the 
press. Very often the principal actors were reatiy enough lo oblige 
by sensational and highly coloured accoimts of their exploits delivered 
urith more bravado than veracity, 

A Printer's Bey rtat muttefinjj out il»t iTie Men stood still for Copy; upon 
which 1 perceived a slender Geiitlempn oddness himsetf to one of die Crrminab in * 
low tone to the BJTect That he w'ould tip lum ns hjuidsome a Coffin as a Man need 
desire if lie w'oultl come down but half a doiicTt more I^pjcs of ConfesBion. The 
Prisoner, noit'liiy elate at tlie Proposal, answeral with an audible Voice. Sir. strike 
me as stiff as an jVldemmti’s Wife in a Chufdi t*cw, if I don't oblh^t; you. (Trom 
a contcmiioraTy IStb century accoont minted by BesaaL > 

These dying confessions and last speeches of famous criminals 
afid desperadoes were promptly printed and sold on the streets 
for a halfpenny a Cfipy Ixjfore the culprit had reachcfl the gallows. 
The prison chaplain liketvisc was present in that gatehouse rootn in 
the inteiv^al Ijoforc the deijarturc of tho prison guests on their last 
journey. He cxliorted them to rcj;>eni ami think of iheir souls before 
it was loo late. They treaied him with intlifference or with scorn. 
They boasted of their misdtxyls. Here is a pa.s£agc from a writer of 
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tho cjghttMjiith cmturv’ rdaics a personal experience in this 
room at Newgate at the departure of the pritionen*. 

A Turnkey kept iost1in]{ me 0- take nittioe ■)! I he {k-hnvkitir <;f a little niu^h 
fac'd Saikir, with a :$[heckled Hanrlkcrehief hanpng ti* the Knees «f hi» 

Breeches. That Man, said he. will timi ■•>ut tlte ! Ictn i^f the Tree and rln Ilhmrmr tf* 
(nir ExceuliOTi: chser^'e herw 'Dcghi^tuitly hu jhalms Us Pttiycr'Book, hotr dts.* 
dainfitUy he iniats the Exliortation, how srendfast are hi; Eyes on his Mawks, 
and lunv cetnirdtess of the Minister, Ah! adds he with a deep tigh, what a Cue 
thing it is ti> die well, and what would I not give to be certain of malting eo good 
an End, (Ibid) 

Just frutsitle Newgate, on the way to Tj^bum, stands the Church 
of St. Sepulchre. Long ago a member of the Merchant Taylors Guild 
bequeatlted a legacy of £50 to the Church to be usctl for a curious 
purpew. The provisions of the will were carried out in the following 
manner. At midnight before each execution, the bellnian of St, 
Septilchre’s, with lantern in one hand and a bell in the other, took 
his stand beneath the wall of Newgate and ringing certain tolls on 
hLs bell repeated these foreboding measures. 

All y(ni Otat tn thi- con dunned hr>lcl do lie, 

Prqxire jvai, for uhikittow jtm shall die; 

Watch all and jjray, the hour b drawing near. 

That you before the Almighty must appear; 

Examine well yourselves, in time repent. 

Thai yum may not to eternal Unmes be sent. 

And when Kt. Se{>u1etiTe'5 bell tmru^TToiv toll!;, 

ITie Lore! abr>vc have mercy On your souls 
Ftet twelve o'clock 1 

Hoftt' they must have wanted to threw somothing at him! 

Ill the morning after the prisoners hailfjeen led through the gate, 
they resietl tn front of the Church of St. Sepulchre where each received 
a nosegay. It was the custom to see that each prisoner had a nosegay 
as he started on his jouniey, fi>r aiiolherbcticfactor had left the Church 
of St- Sepulchre a s um of money for that purpose. Nexi a procession 
was formed. The prisoners wx-re loaded in a cart. They took their 
places according to a regular order of precedence which they looked 
to carefully like .so many members t>f the House of U'^rds, 'llic 
master of ceremonies had his bands full to place them in the proper 
order. The highwayman ranked above all others and occupied the 
seat of honour in the prison cart; next in him in dignit}' came the 
st.agc robber, then the forger, then the common crew' of shoplifters, 
]nckpocket.s and miuflerers. An eyewttne«j describes an inddenl 
that could not have been uncommon. 
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I nrroeaiibn' hnviiw* s«n two jicnttcraen lakinp thwrt»sl iouiricy on thi$tt»ad 
in n two whwjlttd vcJjicIl' hunt; with wjkmn sabk, wlio mUinuUcd as they went aIon£[ 
ov«r a 1 ptcoci lihi» t IbiJ.) 

Tn from of the prrucei^ioii went the Dtrptity Sheriff with his 
attendants, all on horaebarl;: then came tlic cart drapral in black, 
with constables walking beside and bringing «p the rear. Thiire 
were tJllier and strange attendants in that procession—wtaneii of 
well to do appearance drc’ssed in Idack, wearing black veils, who 
followed in carriages. WTio were these respectable mowmers in that 
gallows march? \V«rt‘ they relatives of the people in the cart who 
cante to witness the last rites and to claim the botlies of their kin? 
Sometimes—yes, but could not always tell. More often they 

would be resurrection women, body snatchers in the service of the 
^ledical Faculty, who wanted bodies to. dissect —they alurays want 
bodies to dissect. Ho these quiet and respectable looking wraneii in 
black roile after the procession from New’gatc to Tyburn, They 
witnessed the hlack cap drawn over the face of each prisoner in turn, 
they saw the I'yburti Tippet laid on each in turn, the highwayman 
still insisting on his right of precedence. They saw the cart drive off 
leaving Us burden hanging in a row. They saw the highwayman kick 
off his shoes—a custtim affectcfl by his class as a last gesture of defi¬ 
ance to authority. That was the way to put it over. For an hour the 
resuTTCclion wtunen had to wait; that was the time required by law; 
then they were tree to remove such bodies as they might claim, the 
brnlies of such a.s had no friends on liand to do tliat service for them. 

Tft'O clilcriy Wruneii rliifcntly drvss'd rn Hkck <>ape, with tlirir Faces veil’d 
over like a Woman Quality, wlim she drives^ by the Dik^t of her Mereer. w^re 
curs'd like a Uox atul Dice ai fl Hazaivl Tabic, as they pass’d down the Stairs, by a 
SurgDOo; who iviOml said, tlicy liad tiin as InriR in bed ns o Welch Dean and 
ChaptCT, that there was harclly a yKissibilny of their getting lime enough to the 
Galhivs to ilrt their Duty. A pretty eorjiulant hlon that stood near me, whose 
Plate BulUit) CoaidcinUetJ litiii ihv. Master of setae irtjblick House. U'as so kind ns to 
infiimi me that these (k-nl Icwxm^n wifo-. the Agents <. [ Hiv Surgeons, wbti gave them 
pretty b<hk 1 wiigos for [nrrw'ivitifiii llie Parents of the dying Malefactors; for which 
pUTyK'se they ntteiuliNl in Harkncy Oiachw, iis corutanlly at every Enecutinn as 
Rain aT, a Keview «r T..adics at u Raj-itoTrial and a'ldum faird lobring off a Hmoe 
or TWO of pivlies for The of their Maslefs the Gi.ntTfnii.’Jt of tlw Faculty. (Itnil.) 

BbN'. But jir’ythec'. Mat. wlial is liecome of thy brother Tomf 1 have tiOl Seen 
htni since my return from trauBportatiou, 

Mat, poor brother Tom had an mvirleni this time twelvi^monch, and so clever 
made a fellow he was Thai 1 coolU not aive him from those flaying rascab 
the surgeons, and now. poor man, he is among the atomies at Surgeons' halL 

The Uktoar’s Oi^kiu, Act 11, Scene 1. 
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The mule irf the proccssicm was through Nh'wgate Street, High 
Holbom and Oxford Street. We are loM that these streets were 
like a fair. 1 do not believe at all that we must take literally Hogarth’s 
f Ira wing of the scene but from all accounts it vias a very motley crtjwd 
that lined that route and pursueti their varied occupations, from 
picking pockets to selling gin and printctl lists of prboners mth their 
records stkJ last speeches. I'hej' cheered the handsome highway* 
man, sitting as jauntily as his pinioned arms would permit beside his 
coffin in his place of honour. He W'a%'ed his free hands to the women 
and lj<jwed in smiling aeknowledgmenl of ihcir cheery greetings. 

Polly. Metbiaks I see lum alryady in the cart, sweeter and more l<>velj- than the 
nosegay in his hantP—I hear the crowd cxlotlMig hu; resolution and 
intrepidity volleys of sighs are sent fmni the (vindowsof Holbomt 

The BariCAR’s Opera, Act I. Scene t2. 

Polly might laave added that her hero wt>uld Iw sitting in the 
place of honour claiming precedence of liis meaner companiems. 

As for the common lot of thieves and munlerers in the less 
elevated places on the cart, they received no attention whatever from 
the crowd. Tliey were left lo the exhortations of the fJrdinary who 
went along with them and never ceased urging them to repentance. 
Sometimes there was a traveller in that enrt, one who likewise sat 
beside her coffin, who cnultl not fjiil to claim the sympathy of some in 
that seeming callous crowd. Sir Walter Besant has draw-n a picture of 
that most melancholy sight, a woman with a baby in her aims in the 
gallows cart. The Ordinary might exhort, she neither saw* nor heard 
him. She saw’ only her baby that would be Utken from her at the 
gallows Ui be cared for by Charity, the charity that hacl been denied 
when she stole on her baby's account. Re[>c:ntl What was repent¬ 
ance to her? Hellfire! That did not frighten her- of Heaven 1 

Hovr cotdd that be when her baby was to be taken from her at the 
foot of the gallows ireo? She had stolen that it might live and she 
rode in the same cart wHth ilic handsome careless highwayman and 
the sullen murderer, but she did nut whine or make a scene. It 
wasn't done. 

It was al[ changed in 1783 w hen the gallows were drawn in from 
Tyburn to a space in front of Newgate where they stood till they 
retreated in JB6S within the priRon yanrl. In I9t)4 that grim and 
impressive old prison was levelled to the ground and under its founda¬ 
tions w'as found a piece of the Rctnian Wall, for a Roman gatew-ay 
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had stood <m the tate whence so many men and women set out on 
their journey to Tybuni. 

Ordual by Water and Ordeal Ijy Fine, either of which a man 
might diotsse as an sltemative to imnictiiate hanging were rare in 
London, a fact that is easily undmtood. That either should hat'e 
been chosen at all is less intelligible. Ordeal by Battle on the other 
band uns quite common, a fact not harrl to understand. WIio would 
not choose to fight his accuser when the altcnmiive was hanging? 
Of course the gallows always stood ready for tlie man accused in case 
he lost the fight, u fact that ga%*e him heart of grace and an added 
interest in the ordeal. 

Ordeal by Fire and Chdeai by Hot Water were attended by 
priestly rites anrl elaborate ceremony. For the latter a special service 
was held, the aeciiscti made conlefisian, swore solemn oaths, kissed holy 
relics, a sacred seal was placed on his exposed arm and he was escorted 
to the iKhling cauldnm by attendant priests. While psalms were sung 
he must plunge his arm into the dept It of the cauldron and bring up 
a stone from the bottom. I believe there is at least one case on 
rccon! where a fellow came through successfully and with smiling 
countejiance. Of his three companlous w'ho followed, one w'ent 
directly to the gallows with a horribly scalded arm and the other two 
lost heart at the last minute and were hanged beside him. It veas at 
Smithfield that this ox'dcal took place and out of the four one went 
free, but I think llicre must have been jugglery or deception some¬ 
where. 

Tn the case of Ordeal by Battle there were no religious exercises 
or attendant priests, only well ordered lists and a set of strict rules. 
[I was a fight in the open anil many a lusty rogue in those lists proved 
his innocence and vvciit free, It encouraged the accused to believe 
in the righteousness of his owrt cause. 11 also encouraged the accuser 
to keep in good physical condition and above all it provided a very 
good ^ow. There is much be said ftir Trial by Battle. 

There was one other way by which a thief might cheat the galtow's 
and a curious way it seems. ll was by Benefit of ti* Clergy. 'Fhat 
phrase is altogether misundcrsiotTd tOiiay because it suggests to the 
modem mind aji officiating priest. It w’as scmiethiiig quite different. 
The word clergy had anothiT meaning apart from the priesthood. 
In its other meaning it was equivalent to clerks, and as clerks were 
supposed to tie able to read, clergy came to mean anyone who could 
read, that is a scholar, in a v^xirld where few could read. A criminal 
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up for his first ottunse nught clolm Benefit of Clergj' in the terms of 
the law. If he cf}uld prove his ability to read he qualified for exemp¬ 
tion from capital punishment. The test applied appears to hav’e 
been certain passages seketed from the Latin Psalms, either the 
beginning of the fifty first IWm Misare Met, Deus, or eke the fifth 
Psalm, Dtfniinus pars iterediintis Mee, Wltat was to prc'eent a thief 
from learning the passages by heart and making himself fatniliar 
with the general apt>earancv of the particular Psalm in which each 
passage belonged when it was poiiited fuit to him in the Book? 

f suppose there was nothing to prevent him and I suppose it 
would lx* a very incompetent thief who wnitld pick a pc>cket witliotit 
first learning to repeat a couple of verses from the Latin Psalms. 
Whether this strange law u’as meant to encourage learning or to 
give every thief a chance to escape the gallmvs at his first offense, I 
do not know, Waiiam Langland (1300-1366) lias this admirable 
pica on behalf of a tihcml education. '* Well may the child bless the 
man who set him to leam books. Familiarity with literature has 
ofttm sav'ed a man body and soul. Domhius pars tiercdiiads mee is a 
goofi text: it has been known to save from Tybum some twenty 
strong tliievcs. ^^’hc^ ignorant thieves are strung up, see how the 
learned ones are saved." 

That IS absolutely the most honest argument on bdialf of educa¬ 
tion that I ha\“e ever come across. 

The lesson of Tybum is this. If there is less crime in London 
than in any other City* in the World, which is adniitleilly the case; 
if London is ihe most law abiiling sp,>t on earth, which it is, that 
distinction has Iteen acquirefl at a price, I’he price was six cen* 
turies of Tyburn Tree. 


VIll 


^^ERRIE ENGLAND 

Now it might be supposc<3 by ^omeoTie reading these brief 
abstracts relaiing to Tybiim that life in aiicieiU London w^lv a grim 
and terrible busii\e^, lliat h wholly a hil^ €r>ncluiiion. The 
great mass of ihe pc^iple wt'ni tiuieily about their bust ness undis- 
turlrtrd, M(>ret>%'er there were freciucnt pageants on the river and 
ridings in the City^—such gorfjeous shows as the Londouers have 
alwayi^ enjoyed. Many toumatneiits w'cre held and the population 
of all classes had their sports and pastimes. There much to 
do in the way of werh, for apart from its trade l^mlon was a city 
where all the crafts w'ere cultivated. It was a bu^" London and a 
merry London in tlie Middle Ages, 

Take for example this from our old rw-elfth century friend Fit^* 
Stephen, the monk of Canterbury. 

Without one of thf ^ cmatn field, both m tiame arid ritiUitkiiL 

Ev«y Friday^ except some gnatier festh'al come in the wa)% there is a brave siijht 
of gallant horses to be sold: Many come out of the City to buy or look on, to wit. 
Earls, Qoions aiui Knights, Citbens. all res&rting hithvr. It ts a pleasant right 
there bo iTchiild the NugPi ireU fleshi^th slwk and shining, dcli^hifiilly walking* and 
their feet m eiThiT side up nml down together by turns; or ahHi touting horses uhteb 
afir laore amvenieiu for men tlwil bear arms, these^ altbough they a little 
harder, away irarlily and bft up and dtmTi t-ogcthsjr Ihc^ contrary" Fccrt nn 
either Side. Hi?n- are also yriurtg CoSl^ of a griotl Breed, that have not fjcen well 
accustomed lo the bridle; fling abi>ul, acid b^' muuiitiug bravely shew their 

nictile. Here are the priucit/al horses, and well limbed tide aleo arc the 

hrest iioTScSi (fit to be joined by couples) very fair nnil haiidsojiie. and slock aliotjt 
theears. caTryanj^^llieir Xccks aloft, fffiingwvll fleshed, and rouiul about the buttocks. 
Tlie tiny ill's first kmk ol Lbeir soft and slow jjacCi. auJ after cause them to put wi 
witli more spccij. and iML^hoJd Utem in fheir Gidkkp, Wht;n llicsc Ommem ans 
ready t«J mi\ thoir ItJn’V, and |ioriui|Js ^-tne otht^- which in ihcir kind are b«*th 
goofl for cnmai:e ami strung Tmvtl, the give a Shout, and l.fic C%nnnTOTi 

Macknie^ are airitttianjjifl io gi* aride. ITrey that ride lire Three 

and snmi-tiiticii 1111+ ituike ntiudics mining thomf>clvo», bciiig expert in govemmK 
their which they ridt uiih Cmb Fridlte, bb^uring by M tneaniu ilmt one 

gel riif^t the mte firm t he Oiher And the wn" hi like Manner^ after their 

fashion ^ are tsiger for the Ruev, whtJc l.hcir Jsnnts tremble, and iiii|:jntienv *A deky. 
endinr not Etanding litill in ii PSace. Wic-n T;lie Token h given, llicy strelch out 
ihtir hmhs. an^i mii with atl activti)^ and the Riders spiirritig (.hem on, for 

the love of PraiJic ilk: hype of Victorj*- and exriimg ihem by \shi\>s and 
Veil would thiuk everything wirre itj moSinrn \vi\h Herudjlus; and Zciio^s Opininti 
to be take, saying Lhat nothing mov^ ftv'm [place to pktoc. 
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In wntW part slanrl iht- country people with Cattle anil Cotnmwlkies t<f 
the Field, Swine and Kine with thdr Uddtfrft istmltiJiK tail, fair bodied Oxen 
and the wiolly Finck. There are als^i Cart Hor^t-^ fit fur the Dtny. the Plough or 
the Chari«>t’ anti some big with Foal: together vritli tiHst-rs that have thdr 

fliatitie'll coUs foJIrTwing them at thdr Side^ 

Or this. 

To ihL^ City Merchimta bring in Wares tiy Ships ftx?in every' nation under 
The Amhian sends his Gold* liie SatHjqn. his frajikincense and Spices, 
the Scythian Anns, Oil of 1^1 ms from the plentiful Wood: Babylon her fat ^1, 
and Nilus hm precious Stones: The Seres send purple garments: they of NorwTiy 
and Russia Trouts, furs and Sables: ami the French tlich" wines- 

Or this. 

London, instead of common mteriudes belonging to the Tlieatrc, Iiatb plays 
of a more Holy Subject: RepreseutatEons of those ^liracfe which ttue Holy Con¬ 
fessors wrought, or of the etdletinga wberein the glorious constancy of Martyrs 
did appear. 

" MLnoD\%T that wt; may begin with Lhe Schools of Ytmlh, fwling imce wc were 
all children; Yearly at Shro\t3tide* tltc Bt>y3 of every School briug fighting cocb^ 
to iheir masters, and jiU the forenr^^^ti h spent at School tty sec these Cocks fighi 
togethtr. After dintu^ all the youth of the City gocth to jthiy at Ball in the 
Fields: the Schobers of every study havu th±;ir The Practisers aleo of all the 

Trades have cveiyone thdr Ball in their hands. The anciLTiiei: sort* the Faitjers^ 
and the wealthy dtizenjJ. come t>n horseback to see ihc youngstera at thdr sjiort^ 
with whom, in a Manner, they participate by luuticm: i^timng thdr ovxn oattiral 
heat m the view of the active youth, with whose tnhth BUd Hb^rlv tlicv seem to 
CjcmmunicaLe. 

Hveiy Sunday in Lent, after DuiUiT. a Comjjany of young men ride out into 
the field on llorsus which are fit fiir War am! prind^^l Runners Every' one among 
them b Laiight Ui run ihtj rounds with his lionse- Tile CitiKens* Sons issue -tmt 
through the gates by Tiwps. [umbihvd with fences and warlike Shields: The 
yomigcr sort have tiitir Pike^ not headed with Irons where they make a rqirescnta- 
ticin of BatUe, and cicrdse a sIdimish. Tlicre regcirt tri this exercise ma ay Courts irfs. 
when the King lies near Hand, and jining Striplings out of the families of Barons 
and great Ptrsoiua, which have mi y^i aiUiincd to the warlike ginllc, to tmin and 
^irmish Hope c^f victory* inflamoa every unc- Tlic miighiug ft rid lieree Hurse$ 
bestir their jolnia and chow* their Dridlcb. and cannot vm-lttn; Uj stand still; At 
lcaJ9t they begin ihcir Race, and then the yotitig ili^ddc their tnrxips. ooEme- 
talxojr to outstrip tbiir iL^iJtrrs, and cannot reach them: othcr& fiiug dnvii^n their 
FtiUow '5 and gel bewnd them. 

Upm tile Holidays all Summer, the Youtli ist^xereberl in !ctiping» Shcxiring, 
Wrefitlinfi, casting of Stones^ and throvring of Javdiu^ fitted with Uiops for the 
Pur^icisci which they strive to fling bcyri-nd tlie mark: they also \x'^ BucklerSi hke 
fighting men. As for the Maiden^^ they Imve thdr exercise of darcdtiR and tripping 
until MixmlighL 
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Id Winter almf)si c^’cry Utilidfiy Iwfiire Dinntjr tlw foaming Boars fight for 
their Iwads, nod prepant with deailly Tushes to lie made Bacon: or rise sorac 
lusty Bulh-. nr hu^ Bears an: with Dotjs. 

Many Cttf/ctis take delight m Birds, as Sparmwliawks, Gnashawks. and 
suchlike, and m dogs to hunt in the wo<idy grriiirid. Thu Citkens have authority 
to lumt in Middlesex, Hertfordshtnr, all the ChUtems, and in Kent, tts for iifi 
Craj-water. 

The Thames today has to feed London and bo is kejit pretty 
busy ai tliat but long ago he had time to spare for sports as well and 
for tile pageants that scufietimes covered the water from bank to 
bank with rich and gaily decorated bai^cs. Of the water sports 
Fitzstephen gives us this description. 

In Baxter Holidays they counierfeil a Sea Fight; a P<tle b set up in the 
middle of the River, with a Target well fasienwl thtwott, and a ymmg ninn stands 
in a Boat which is rowed with t'fers, nntJ driven an with tht Ti(!e. who with his 
Spear hits the Target in his Passage: with w^hkh Blow, if he hreok the Spear and 
stand upright, ao that he hold Fitting, he hath his Desire: but, if liis Spear con* 
tinucs unbnikcin by the Blow, bo is tumbled into the Water, and his Boat passetb 
clear away; but on either side this Target two Ships stand in Word, with many 
young men ready to take him up. alter he is sunt, as soon as lie npptsifeth again 
<m the top of the w’ater; The Spectaltirs stand upon the Bridge, and in Siilnrs upon 
the River to lichnM thest: Thiugs, beinB pnipaiwl for Laughter. 

In Winter the river was frozen over and fairs were held on the 
ice. Skating and similar amusements wore in fashion during this 
season. 

UTiiii the great Moor, which wosheth Moorfields, at the North tValt of the 
City is fmicn over, great Companies of Young Men ro to sport upon the Ice: 
then fetching a Run, and setting their feet at a ihslancc. and placing their IhmIu's 
sideways, they slide a grwit Way. Others take heaps of loe. as if it were great 
Millstones, and make Seats: Many going Iwfort. draw him that siLn thereon. IwUi- 
ing one another by the Hand; m gorng sn fast, some slipiiiiig with their feel all foil 
di>wTi ti^cthcr. Bomc are better practised to the Ice and Lind to their shoes 
Bones as the Ijjgs of some Ikasts. ami hold Slakes in Their hands headed with 
shar |, Iron, which stmictimes lllcy strike against the Ice: and these Men go on with 
Sperd aa difih a biiti in the nir. or darts shut fnun some wjsrbkc Htutine : Sometimes 
two men Set themselves at a Distance and mn one against another ss it were a Tilt, 
with thii^c Stakes whi'nrwilh one or botli parties am tbniwn down, not without 
some hurt to their and after their fall, by reason of the vialcni Motion are 

carritri a gowi ffelaticeoiie fAtrnanotliiT; and wiicrefaiever the fee doth touch their 
head it mbs off the skin and lays it bare: and if one falb uik.u Iik leg nr arm it is 
usually broken; But young Men tieiiig grwdy of honfoir Biid ilesirous of Victory, 
do fhn i; tTttrrdse themselves in Counterfeit llattlcs, tliai they may bear the Brunt 
more strongly, when they come to do it in pwd Earnest, 
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.'\niong the jx»pukr siJorts far which any lusty j'lsutb might 
qualify wa5 wrestling. Enthusiasm for the wreslling match ran 
high ami focUng sontcthncis tievcloijeiJ into cUsturljanccs, for the 
crowds that i^ntTicssed these contests and hacked their favourite 
champions were not alwat-s restrained in their U‘havlr,ur, Yet for 
the ntosi part the spc»its were conducted wih perfect good nature 
and wLhouL more violent dtanonsiraiions than a nuiderr footl*all 
match. The wrestlers’ prize was much cciveted for the honour anil 
acekum that went wit h it and for the sake of possessioii. Mere are 
some of the prizes that went to the winners: a ram, a hull, a courser 
with saddle arid bridle, a gold ring, a pipe of wine, 

Tlie great game however was the 'roumament. It was Uic sport 
of knights and nobles. At Smithfield, at Cheapside. at Whitehall, 
at Westminster and at the 'lower, these e.’thibttions of militar}^ 
prowess and skill were held, sometimes for a xveek at a lime, with all 
the splendour that attended the presence of the Court. Champions 
fought in the lists on horseback with lances or on foot with swords 
and bfitUeaxcs. The encounters were mimic battles and sometimes 
they were duels to the death. Sfimetimes the tournaments had an 
intematioiiaJ cliaracter like the one Ijetween the French and English 
Knights at Smithfield in 1409 aI^d the challenge of the Scottish and 
English Knights in 1393, It was dangerous sport but still it was 
sport and a spectacle in which London was profoundly interested. 
The last toumanjcnt took place in 1610. 

Of huniuig there was plenty for the great forests that stretdicd 
away into Middlesex were lull or deer and wild boar, wild cattle, 
wolves anf.I wildcats and foxes. There wore also pheasants, ilticks, 
geese and Kinaller birds. 

Every hod)' danced ami et'cryljody played on some kind of 
instrument, Ever)^ gentleman's ethication indudcfl music and 
dancing, People of every class o\'en those whose education did not 
include the atphal>et learned itj play and sing, for these were uni¬ 
versal iiccompliBJinifnta acriuired with case. In die palace, in the 
castle, ill i he great house, lliry sang and played and dancetl. They 
dniice<l in the garrieit that went with every house; thev danced in 
the meadow and rhey danced in the street. Every taCem had its 
minstrel with liarj) tti hand and dancing girl that stepped to srmnd 
of fiutc and viol, and story idler that nmmnired his tale to the 
strumming of lus lute or aeconipaiiiwi Uie guests as they took up the 
burden rtf a drinking^ song. 
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Uryngo tia in ak> and u» in gi^ nle: 

I'nr niir Bliisisi'd Luriy’s siike l^ynge us m ale: 

Bryngc U9 in itr* binwn Iffedc. frr that is nwirSe uf Israntie, 

Mor br>Tige w- in m» n'byt bi^'de, for tltcrcin is no gaine, 

But bryftgc in good ale. 

Brytigc us in no bcfc. for ther is many bony?, 

Bui brynge ur in gpod ak. for tliai goeth downe at onys, 

AjuI lirjiiftc us iu good ale. 

In tlte Great House they danced stately dances to the music of an 
orchestra in a gaUery. People who did not live in great heusea 
danced mostly in the street w^lh tnuKic of fiddle or of pipe and tabor, 
Their dancing was perhaps more sprightly tlmn graceful, ■nith more 
agility than stateliness. They danced round dances, they danced 
the Morris dance and at the festival m May they joined hands and 
danced around the Maypole. l^Ticn spring was in the fields and 
yriung blood responded to the call, they all went out, man and maid, 
into the fields on Mayday e^^e, and on to the edge of the forest where 
the wild rose bloomed and the hanlhom wore its robes of pink and 
white, they gathered the braiichtog blocmis. In the morning they 
returned. 

Oh do fifjt tell tbu iirieat ‘Utr plight for ht; would call it a 
But wt bn VC been cnit in tjiu wooi; all night aoatijuring stunmiir in. 

That is Kipling. Init in that far off England before Chaucer 
there were songs in honour of Mayday. They were sung by the 
people when they w'cnt a maying—with pipers going before and 
dancing all tlte tvay they sang 

i^umcr Is icumnn in, 

Lbuiit^ sing cuccu 

Growdtji K^tl anfl bloweth mtkl. 

And sipringtli the wds mi 
Sinjf cuccu. 

bkiteth after Icmb, 

Lldtth Biter c^vn cu. 

Bulhic sttJtclh, bucke v«1tftli, 

Miirit: crumi^ 

CttccUr eingclh thiicnciitu 

Nr ^wik thu 11111.™ iiu. 

Ring i:y<xu, eweeu nti. tfing c?ticcu, 

Rinj: sing cticcu. im 

One of the oldest and of Engtaiid^s folksongs^ 
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In cadi paridi they set up the Maypole, decked with garlands 
and ribbons. TFien wearing chaplets of wild flowers and singing, 
they danced about it in a ring, with Robin Hootl and Maid Marian 
and Little John. At night they Ut bonfires, they danced and they 
feasted. England was Merrie England in the Middle Ages and 
London, emerging from its walled seclusion Jed on the national 
aspirations and became the heart of England, John Stow writing 
of things whereof ho knew, describes the Mai-day custom. 

In the aumth of May, iiiii}it.dy tiii Mfiyday in the mnmin};, ever^' innji, wccpt 
impedimciit. would walk into the swwt ineadows and gtueTi wonda, tliere u> lejoioc 
tlwir epiriu with the beauty and savour of sw'uet flowiits. and with the harmony of 
bints, robing Gnd in thtiir kind; and for example hereof [^iluntd Hall hath noted, 
that Kin^ Henry VljJ ... on Mayday in the tiuiming. with Qtasn Katherine 
his wife, accompanied by many lunJs and ladies, rode a-ntasang fitirti ClTumwicb to 
the high jiruuncl of Shooter’s Hill, where, as they passed by the •jvay* they e&iTied & 
company of tall j'tonu'n, clot lied all in Efctm, with grevtt hnotb. and bjws and 
aimws. to the ntnnlicr uf twti humlitjd; one tiring tltrir chicftoiti, was called Robin 
HochI, who required the King and his c<»mpany lo stay and ^icc hh mini shoot; 
wlieieuiito the King grantinjj, Robin: l-iooti whistlerl. and alt the two hundred 
archars shot ofi, lintring all at iiticv; and when be whistled uEoin they likewise shot 
again; their arrowa whistled by ctnft of the tiiiad, ao that the noise wtis stranEe 
arri loud, which greatly rJelightcd the King^, Queen, and their company. Moreover, 
this Robin Hood desired the King and Queen, with their retinue, to enter the 
grecnwixid, where in harbours mada of bouglts and decked with flowers, they were 
set and sen-ed plentifully with venison and wine by Robin IlfMMl and his men, to 
their gicat contentment, and liad other jmgcants'aTiti pafctimas, as yc may read in my 
said aullior. 

r finci also, that in the month of May, the cituicns of f^mdon of all estates, 
lightly in evqri- jtarish, or snmetuntsv two iir tliref itiirish^ joimnp tngctheT, Imd 
thiHTwveml tnuj-inRS, and did fetch in mayiioles, with rtK-ETS witrlike shmvs, wHth 
guoi.l archers, muiri# dancers, nnd other devices, for lai&time all the day long; and 
ton'ard the evening Umy had $tage plays and lionfircs In vise strects- 

The pricfrtis miglit coll it o stn as suggested in Kipling's lines, 
but they never forbade the practise of these pagan rites. In fact 
the old Church nourished the older ciistoTns. That was one of the 
charges that the I’uritans brought against the Church. They 
in their turn denounce’d. the Mayday festival t^>gcther with cverv 
other pleasant pastime anil when they liad the power they Rupprcs.sed 
it altogether. Here is whal a Puritan of Eliitabeth's time wrote 
about the Maypole, 

Against May, W’hitsi.'iiday, or oilier lime, ult llie >'nuiig men and tuoideg, 
uidt men and wives, run gafldinE pvtr nEgbi. Ui the wuoda. gmve«, hiis, and omun- 
laius. where Huy spend all iht niElit in plesaut pa^tltmis; and in the nuirtiing they 
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return, with tUcni hittii aj>il lir;indie^ of to ikck Ihm 

withflU. And tw mcrvailc^ for Uieix- is a gnjfliL Lord pre^cmt oinpng^ thctn* a$ 
supijiriiitcrident and Ijcinl over ihuir and sportes, iiflmuly, Ssitlmn, imoce 

of hd. But the diiefest jewd they brin^ from thenoc k their itoy^pok, which they 
brine hmx^^ with vcnt^tition. m thus They hnvo twenrie or fortie yoke of 
oxen, every oxc Imdng a sweet no&e-fpiy of flowers placed on Lhtf tip of his liomes; 
and these oxen dmwe home this May-pole (this stmkmg ydbl, ratherj w-hich is 
covered all ot'tjr with fljjnres and hearbs, bound round about mth strings from tlie 
top tu the tmd somethne lutinied with variable ooloim^ with lrw\> or three 

bundrtd jiKti* ^Viimeii ant! children folk wing ii with great davtiitnn. And thus 
being rrared up with haiiiHardtcefs and Hags hovering rm the top. tliey straw 
the grrjund ntmnde abnjt. binde green benighes nbout it, set tip Bottmier haules, 
bowen, and nrbfirs Iiard by it: and then fed] they to dance about it, like its the 
heathen people did at the dedioLlioii of thi3 idols. when>f this ts. a perfect pattenit 
or rather the thing Itsdf^ (Stubbes, Anntomie of Abuses.) 

Suppressed by ttie Puritans during the ConiiTienvvealth the 
Mayday rites u^re revived at the Restoration. Then was the 
Ma\^le that from time iomiemorial hail sitxxl in rhe Strand where 
St. Mary le Strand now h, reared anew to a greatc'r height than ever. 

Lot me deckire to you the Tminncr in gcncml of lliat statoiy oqdiir cructod in 
itic Stmnd. IH foot high, oomrnonl 5 ' called the ilaypolc. upon the cost of the 
partsliiotieTs there adjaoetiL and the grarious consent of his s;ictix 1 Mak^ty {Charles 
i 1), with, the iUustriims prince the tlukc of York. Tins tree was n tmisl choice and 
remnrkable piece; *lwafi nuule bekw bridge and tiroughl in livo pnrt^ up to Scot-^ 
land Viml and ffom llienct' it wits conveyed. April 14 (1661b the Stmnd to t>e 
erected. It Wii=i hrouyht with a rtTcamcf lh.mrifibinfi Ijcfoit! ii, drums beating all 
the way, jtnd other 9f>ns of music; ii suppo^i U^ lie so kng, that bLudsmen 
(as carpentens) wHikl not pfjssably miivc it. Prince James, the Puke of Yorki 
Ijord High Admiral of Eiiglatid. commanded iw'dve ^i^eamen efi aboard lu come and 
ofliciate the buriness. vvlicreupon they came and brought their cables, pidUes. and 
other tackhns^ with six grail nnebc^rs. The M£i\i>ok then bdhg ymied logetber. 
and htK>pi abunt wdtii bands of iron, the crown and vane, wHth the King's anus 
richly gilded. placed on the head of it. a large tup like u balcxmy \vn^ about 
the middle of it TEiis being done the trttmpcLs did sound* and in feuir Itoutis space 
it was advanced upright, after w-hich. being cstaLdMied fast in the ground* six 
drum did treat, and tJie tnuniK^ts did sound; again K;rKit shouts and accLiuiutkan 
the (jcoplv that it liid ring thmuglhiut all the f^trand, After fclmt came a 
M«*rrice daijcv. GntJy <let'kt, with j^irpte rearfs in their haif-^hitts, with a inhc^r 
and pit^t3. the anrirnt wind music, anti ilancwl nnind nlxniE ilit Maypfdc amJ afur 
that danced the round® of ilveir Uljcrty (Diieliy <if Lancaster). It k placed m near 
hand n® they could guess in the very 3a.me pit where t he foroier stoo^l, hut far more 
bigger and higher, than ever any one that Etixxl licfore it; and the seamen 
themselves do c(/iilcss that h ormUl not be built biehcr, nor is there such a one in 
Europe l>eside. which highly doth please hh Majesty and the Duke of Y^ork. tattle 
children did much rejoicci nnil atidcnt people did clap Lheir liands, saying "golden 
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ilays Lwgiis: to upjKiar. HTh- C'ilJcS Loyalty Dtaplayed. 1661. Qui<:ilcd by 
ISTicaik')’ Sr Ctiiintnjjhiua. 1 

Evtity utiason haJ its festival anti the cclehration of ev^ery festival 
betjan on its ew and cfmtinuwi ihnnigb the day. At midsiimnier, 
houses in tire natniw streets were huiij: with little lamps uf dilTerent 
colours, row cm row; garlands were strung along with green I ranches 
of Saint John's wort, birch and fcjincb With music in the streets 
below, people danced with spirits that refused to be dull in any season 
or in any weather. 

At Christmas the festivities were conducted under the manage¬ 
ment of a great functionary^ called the Lord of Mismle, He presided 
at Court, at the great houses and at the Inns of Court, each one of 
ivhich had its I.ord of Misnile. Ho ruled with all the pomp and 
privileges of a king. His robes were rich and cosily as became his 
princely estate. He held Court. He was attended by lords, knights, 
gentlemen at arms, counsellors, pages, heralds, a chaplain, a jailer 
and a fool, and his power was unlimited, A good I>onl of Misrule 
made a reputation that lasted bis lifetime and often brouglit high 
favours from Cr^urt or Castle. He managed the masques, revels and 
frolics that fontied the chief features of Christmas festivities. 

Stow in his Survay of Lfmdon refers to the Christmas customs 
as follows. 

First tu tbc fe&st ul ChriiftALaj;, then? wm in the King's h<mse, whtres<»ii’er 
he was IfidBcd. & litnl I'f misrule tu ma.'stpT i>f merry dispotu, and the like had ye 
in the hnit.% of wury nobleman of honour t>r ^hx] wnrship, were he spiritunl Or 
bmp^ni]. ihe wliieb the Mayor of tyinjon, aTid tithtruf the sherilTs. had 

their wvt'iTiI lords of misrule, ever orntending, Mihoul quarrel or oiTcnce, who 
shtvuJil make the Tufiest pastimes to deEight the beholders. These lords licginniiig 
their mlc on Allhallow Eve, continued the same till the imditow after the rcast of 
the Purifiraliou, (wnraonly callctl Caiullemaa Day. Tn bJ] which space Uiere vvtkS 
fine and subtle tlis{ndiun(3i maaks, ami mutumurics, wth playing at cattls for 
counters, nails, and points, in L’Ver\- moft for ptt.UitnL- than for ^a\n. 

Aj.'sinf.l the feast of ClirijfUn&s every tnan'abiiuaa, as akt) the [lamh chutclirs, 
were jLokfd widi holm, ivy, liaj^. ami whjitsi'evfr the season of the ytair affotried 
to U.' gi’w.it. Tile wnuluiU and stniulojTb in the sirvetji ^^-ere likewise gnmishtd; 
anuniEst ihe whirl; 1 rwul. in tht' year that by tempest of thunder and 

lighttitn);, no thf first of Ft'lwviary at night, Faulc's Stcvjile was final, but with 
great labr.ur qtictiehed, and towards the morning of C'aTidlemas Day at the Lt^dcn- 
hall in Comhill. a stanrlupl of tree bring stil up in the midst of the pavement, 
fast in the gmund, naik'd full <if holm nnd hy. fur disjjorl of fThrislniflR to the 
pco]ik>, ivns tom up and cast d*>wn Ijty the muliKnanl spirit (as was thought) and 
T.heEtr ncs.i)f list pavement all about wern cast in tlia streets, atuJ into divers Imufiss, 
so that the }.>ec]jk were s<jrr aghast of tbc gnavl ItanpeiU, 
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In adiHiiun To all thts and to crown it all there were the Pageants, 
tlie koj’al Ridings, the Coronations, the Royal Weddings, the Lord 
Mayor's Shfivrs. and the \[arch of the City Watch, Stich sijeciacles 
as these and esjjeciaily the Royal Ridings of riantagenet. Tudor and 
Stnart were tni a Hc;ile (’ll graiidevir and richness quite above anything 
witnessed in moflern times. The streets wen? lined \^'ith rich silks, 
tapestries, dotli of silver and cloth of gold, vMl the conduiis and 
fountains flowed with mi wine or with white v^ine. When Henry V” 
returned from France, the Ix)rd Mayor, Sheriffs and AMermen, 
robed in oriental scarlet and biasing with jewels* atteadofl by four 
huiidretl citizens dressed in murrey I wne coh^ure<) silk) and wearing 
jetvelled collars and chains, ail mounted on splendid horses with 
trappings of gold, went to meet the King outside the City. 

Ridings were common lo all great European cities in the 
Middle Ages, Imt it is only in Ijondon that they have survived into 
modem times to show that the appreciation and enjoyment of rich 
colour is not extinct. Multitudes of people with otherwise little 
colour in their lives find in these pageants something for which 
htiman nature craves. It is tme that cities on the Continent also 
have their holiday pleasures and their shows. It might lae said of 
the southern cities in particular that their demonstrations of enjoy^ 
ment have the appearance of more relish, more of the carnival spirit 
of Uberly. There is, particularly in Italian cities, more laughter, 
more abandonment to mirth anti frolic disposition, but there is not 
that ccmipleie dedication of ihemselves to the auspidous event by 
nil the people that one sees in London, In the South with all its 
sunshine, its poetiy', its beauty and its warmth, the holiday spirit 
is an alamdtmmcnt not so much to a mood os lo a ritual. Crati- 
pared to the spirit of a London Iioliday there is something almost 
perfunctory in that merrymaking. 

The government does not and never did set apart holidaj’s for 
London, or consult the cttlendar lor a day of public rejoicing, or 
pr(x?laim a feast day, London makes its owm holidays in its own 
T>vay and chooses its own occasions for rojoicLog, The dtiaens know 
these occa.sionfi when the>* arrive, niey arc never too busy or too 
preoccupied and season Aveather m<ikes no difTercnce at all. A 
Royal \Wlding for example suits T.^onilon to perfection for a holiday. 
Every clitss of dtizen from the greatest to the smallest, makes prepa¬ 
ration anti enters into it. t>ecau?ie all are moved with otie accord, 
because their hearts are ready to rejoice and because they are free to 
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turn their great city at will into faiiylaml for their pleasure. It is 
their city, the streets are their streets, the police exist for their comfort 
and conveniCTce, and the authorities—^know what is cxpecteii of 
them. Tlie authorities are well trained in their part: their training 
has been going on fcjr ages. They Imow how to meet the general 
wish and blend Ihcir functions with the popular demonstration. 
They rise serenely to the occasion; they perform their part in perfect 
harmony with the millions whom they serve and they net'W fail 
to provide a spoctadc to the Londoner's taste, a very exacting taste. 
Failure on their part to act up to traditional standards w^d be 
attended by consequences too awful to contemplate. But they 
never fail. And the result is such an amaaing holiday, such a spring- 
tide of colour and of movement, such a bowing of the sap of life, such 
a fiowering of kindness and content, such a portent of the human will 
to happiness as only London understands. 
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THE LORD MAYOR AND THE LDTilRY 

Wht*rever there is in the world a dty speaking the English 
langitnge, v^ntb wards, with mnnidpal government consisting of 
Mayor^ Aldermen or Common C^^ouncil repnssendng the w*ardi 5 , there 
you luive, on one scale or another, a model of fjondon. These insti- 
cuiions, this system of municipal government was introduced in 
London in the twelfth century* was copied by all other cities and tofwns 
in Britain and in turn by every city and town founderT by emigrants 
from Britain. It was bn>ught aljout in l-ondoii, not without some 
frjmcint. not without some conflict with established author!tv, not 
without divided opinifin- It was w>t done withtnti invading tlie 
rights of the Iwtrons, the Church and the King, but it was done 
peacefully and quietly and the new ortler was creatcrl without 
violence out of onlers already existing aiul formed fnjm elements 
long planted in Dmdon. It was brought about by the general 'lesire 
and in the follovring w'ay. 

At the very entl of the Saxon Perifjd and the early part of the 
Norman Porifni, Drndon was divided into Manors tir private estates, 
each of which was oxvned by a family whose Iiereditarj- title to the 
land carried with it the prerogatives of rulership- The head of the 
family was Dutl «f the Manor. His estate was his kingdom and his 
rex'cnues were derived from the productive industry of the people 
living under Ids protection. He administered the Mant>r as a private 
property but w'ith regard to the interests of Ils inbxibitants whose 
rights were protected by immemorial ctistnms that recognized the 
authorit)" of the l-ort1 of the Manor but qualifled his ownership of 
the land. If the land were waste, he coiilil tlo with it as he p1ea,sed 
but if it were in use, lus h was limited by custom. The 

Dirtls of ihe Manors in D>ndon were styled iVldcrmcn and they 
were known as the City 13an>ns but tliey were not nobles. Each 
Manor was a separate and independent esUitc. The corporate 
municipality did not yet exist and the hercdit:iry proprietors con¬ 
stituted tlicmselves the ruling council of Ivondon with the King as the 
only overlord. Within the Mattor was Hehl the Wardmote f>r 
assembly of all the inhahiumts of the Manor, '('he voice of all the 
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people found united and conunon expression in the Folkmote* a 
meeting of all classes of people within the City, The meetings of the 
Folkmote took place whenever the great bell in Saint Paul's bell 
tower was rung to call die citizens together. They assembled at the 
open space liesidc Saint Paul's Cathe<inU, a space diat was common 
ground and not included in any of the Manors At the Folkmote 
anyone could speak and there matters of general concern were 
debated and decided. 1‘here was a Sherilt for the whole City whose 
duties had to do with defence and who led the citizens when they had 
to make common war. The Sheriff w'as elected by the citizens them¬ 
selves at the Folkmote. There was a civil authority called the 
Protreeve who wris apiiointwl by the King. There was also a Bishop 
who exercised ecclosiasiical authority over the City and who was 
an Alderman on aocount of the Church pnipcrty in London, 'fhe 
Bishop and the Protreeve were joint rulers of the City, one wielding 
civil authority and the other representing the authority of the Church. 
This general statement is based partly on conjecture, for exact 
know'ledge of die government during Saxon times and at the begin¬ 
ning of the Norman r^ime is very meagre and incomplete. In 
addition to the forms of govemmeni T have menlionetl there would 
seon to have been other sundrj- powers exercised by a few within the 
City who bore a leading part in the government. Gradually changes 
came about; one by one the U)rds of the Manors disposed of their 
titles to the land which became divided up among many owners: 
their famltics became mcrgofl in the general population and private 
ownership of the Manors disappeared, without however obliterating 
the boundaries of these estates, which have remained fixed to this 
day. WTien the hereditary Alderman or I^Jid of the Manor disap¬ 
peared the people living on the esute began to elect their Alderman 
for life. This situation was not altcrcil at the Norman cont^uest for 
it was one of the conditions tliat the Ixsndoners made with William, 
that nothing dtould Iw dianged. In Uie Iw^elfth century, during the 
reign of Richard I, events so shaped thoirtselves tliat elements of 
municipal gfwemment, already long enduring, were adjusted to the 
changed conditions brought about by the growth of the City. Old 
institutions pvt forth new ideas and twk on new forms. London 
became a corporate Ixxiy through the action of the citizens, supported 
by the Batons, the Bishops and all the magnates of the realm, for 
about this time London began to associate itself closely with the 
country and became the head and centre of English life. 
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In the change that came about in 119i London became a muni¬ 
cipality though the fact was not set forth as yet in any charter. 
The great event took place while Richard was absent on the Crusade 
and when his unpopular Regent Longchamp was deposed by the 
dtuiens. It was decreed that the new order should hold during the 
pleasure of the King. When Richard returned, all went well enough, 
hut Richard never recogitizcd the Mayor, neither did he interfere 
with his office. John, however, on his accession recognized the 
Mayor and gave the City a Charter embodying the new order. In 
fact the citizens had made sure of John Iseforeiiand, for while his 
brother Richard was in Palestine and he ivishcd to make good his 
claim to the Crowir in case of the King's death, the Lr}ndoners at a 
meeting of the Folkmote received John, the Barons and the Bishops 
and obtained from each in tum a solemn oath to support the new 
onler in the City. Then they administered the oath of fealty to 
King Richard. 

The important part of the agreement was the right which the 
citizens successfiiUy daimed of electing their owm chief m^strate 
whom they called the Mayor. The ^lanors, retaining their old 
boundaries, now became the Wards, and the Aldermen, elected for 
life, succeeded to the old hereditary Aldermen, the Lords of the 
Manors. 

Tlie Mayor took over from the Merchants Guild the regulation 
of trade with full power and authority to enforce his ordinances. 
Ho also kept the peace and maintained order within the City and 
he presided over a central court that replaced the several judicial 
bodies having separate jurisdiction. He was supported by two 
sheriffs, bailiffs, officers and ^rvants, and he uras responsible for the 
general welfare of the City, 

The Common Council started as a body of twenty four citizens 
chosen by the Mayor to aid and advise him. In the thirteenth 
century this body gave way to the Common Coundl elected by the 
Wards, for the Wardmote still retained its full force and met tuider 
the Chairmanship of the Alderman as the chief magistrate of the 
Vt^rd. 

After the establishment of this system of municipal government 
with the Mayor as chief magistrate presiding over a Coiu^ of Alder¬ 
men. Uie old Folkmote or parliament of citizens that from time im- 
memonid had met in the f>pen air at Saint Paul's, continued to meet 
but its pow-er dwindled until with the election of a Common Council 
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by the Tvarrls it disappearc*! altti^ether, or survived only in the form 
of an outlet for agitated tnrnds, a forum where any citizen availing 
himself of the right of free speech might air his views in public, 
Doubtless the tradition of tlie FoUttnote clung to Paul’s Cross and 
may be recogniated in the controversies that were fought out there, 
It was a battleground of tlie Reformation and the legimd of Paul’s 
Cross is one of the most significant in l,<ondon. Transferred to the 
windy comer of Hyde Park that legend remains twlay one of the 
most remarkable sunaTOls in the world anrl one of the most wonder- 
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fuJ sights to be seen anywhere. I have already suggested that tlie 
modem usage, locatizi-d where sjjaev afTonls, is a direct inheriiance 
but whether <rr not we cluxise to regard it as a survival of an old 
instiiution associated in early limes with Paul’s Cross, the fact 
remains that the Hyde Park practise iJUurtrales a latitude in the use 
of speech in public places that is not peculiar to our generation. 

Tlie Folkmote never was officially dtssrilvcd. It might he argued 
tliat its legitimate: successor w'as the meeting in Common Hall, the 
Guildhall, becau.se at first the election of ihe Mayor was made by the 
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whole body of citizens assembled in Cooinion HalK In a sense that 
is true, for the Cominon Hall assumed the authority of the Folkmote 
which was succeeded or ratiicr su|>ej^ied by the Common Hall, 
but nevertheless the old open air Folkmote continued to meet as 
before though apparently without authcuily- There is no record 
of a tennination of these meetings. 

The first Mayor, clectetl in 1191, was Henry Fitzalwjm of London 
Stone, so called because liis house stood beside that ancieni land' 
mark. It was a cenlun* later that the title of Lorrl Mayor was 
assumed without affecting the nature of the office. 



Fiiminir*. tun, Unlinm. On^liwlly, in Uie mh CcrtUtiry, the 
MAtiEi'-ii rttmie oI th« Ufir^s Ftwntval. Ijiter oit Itm of Clianctiy 

niul ftimlly chaniSo^ U wfl* at FtimiraVi Inn tha! Dii^k^rrs 
whjen tie wf«ic t3ji? I^clrsi'kk li; sf^xd. on thif nnrtli wde of 

HnlTKrtti c?pi:rTRt4: lun anil rm tl» iitc mv? by tJw 

tuf Elte PfUcleiltkll AiauranEic 

Meantime, long l>efore the creation of the (>ffice of Mayor and 
the municipal system tlujl still prevails, we hear much of the City 
Guilds. These guilds were at first iissoctatiuns of craftsmen or of 
merchants iiniLfd for charitable, stjciaj and religions purposes. 
Facli craft had its guild, with entrance fees, governing rules, provisions 
for the sick and the iiiifoilunate, and masses for the souls of tlte dead, 
'I'o these functions the guilds began to add the regulation of wages 
and houm of work, the training of apprentices each of whom must 
belong to the guild and serve seven years under the master to whom 
he vms htaind, 'Hie gttilds also assumed the right to set the standard 
of w’orkraonship, always widi a view to the improv^ement of the craft- 
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Bad work was condemned and destroyed and penalties were imposed 
on inferior craftsmanship. The masters and the ioumeymen were 
members on equal terms but the time came when the masters or 
employers Iscgan to control the guilds for their onm benefit—fixing 
hours and wages and regulating the conditions of labour without 
consulting the workmen in the guild. This lerl to varying degrees of 
disorganisation. 

At the same time that the Craft Guilds took tlieir rise, there 
arose the Merchant Guild, rich and powerful, regulating the trade 
of the City. At the creation of his office it became one of tlie duties 
of tlie Mayor to adjust disputes between the guilds. Such disputes 
were common, for the guilds watched each other j'ealously lest one 
should overreach the other. From the first the Merdumt Guild was 
unpopuhu" with the Craf U, Among its members were the hereditary 
Aldermen who, being themselves engaged in commerce, made common 
cause with the merchants of the City and united with them to form a 
gov'eming class. The Merchant Guild therefore was suspected of 
putting most of the burden on the Crafts. This led to a long struggle 
for it w'as a long time before they learned to trust each other and unite 
for the common good. 

There came a culmination of the feud between the employers 
and the men, within the Craft Guild.s themselves. The men formed 
combinations of their own—unions- TTtere were strikes. The 
workmen were resolved to get the management into their own 
bands. The Mayor and .\ldermen pronounced the new combinations 
illegal and ordered the men back to their guilds or companies, the only 
associations of labour that were licensed in London. The revolt of 
the men against their employers, determined though it was, failed 
tiLterly. That was six hundred years ago, and the same subjects are 
being discussed toclay. I'he struggle caused a general disorganization 
and dctnoralizatioti of tlte guilds for a time till they were reformed as 
Companies under ordinances approved by the Maj’or, These Com* 
panies continued from ihat time forward to exercise power and suc¬ 
cessfully to contr^j] the craftsmen. They consolidated their corporate 
power and confirmed their authority over their respective crafts and 
their share in the administration of the City, 'i’hat share they have 
always maintained and today the City Companies are a component 
part of the Corporation. 

It is natural that in such a long continued existence, some of the 
prerogatives and powers of the Companies should have become 
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obsolete. On the other hatitJ whereTCr these ancient rights are 
adaptable to mtxlem business, tlic ancient franchises have full force. 
As an exajTtple we may take the Vintners Company. It is so old that 
its origin is lost in antiquity. Probably it existed as far back as the 
making and selling of wine. Tlie monopolies and powers of the 
Vintners Company may be illustrated by the fact that its members 
alone could import, buy or sell wine in the City of London. The 
Company had power to regulate that importation and sale, and 
through its members of^ntroUed tlie entire trade in wines and spirits. 
The members requited no license except the license of the Company. 
The Company in its corporate capacity had power to enter the 
premises of any member, inspect liis stock, condemn such part as was 
below standard and indici penalties and punishments for infringe¬ 
ment of rules and for failure to observe the amenities of Uie trade. 
Here is a case from tlie records of the Company. 

John Right«‘4ty3 aqij Jdihii Penroa^. taveroccs, wercr charged with trespass tn 
the tavem of 'Willi^ Dogcl, in Estchepe, on the eve ol Saint Martjn, and there 
seUing unsound and tinwholesome wine£, to the deceit of the common people, the 
contempt of the King, to the slismefu) disgtace of the officers of the City, end to the 
grievous damage of the commonalty. John Rij^twnys was discharged, and John 
Pwmose found guilty; he was to be imprisoned a year and a day, to drink a draught 
of the bad rs-iiie, and the rest to be poinud over his head, and to forswear the calling 
of a vintner in the City of London for ever. 

From time immemorial the \Tntners Company hus enjoyed the 
exclusive right of loading, landing, rolling, pitching and turning all 
wines and spirits impt>rted to or exported b*om the City of London. 
Its tackle porters handle all die wines and spirits that arrive in London 
and all persons employing these tackle |>ortcrs are indemnified by 
the Company for any loss or breakage that may be caused in the 
handling. 

The Company through its members claims today the pri\'ilege 
of selling foreign wines wnthout license throughout England. The 
Company exercises ctnttml over its members, it hears complaints, 
issues .summonses, calls witnesses, takes evidence, adjudicates at its 
discretion. A pihon* was fonnerly kept in the Hall for offenders, 
llie extreme penalty is expulsion from the Company. Liverymen 
and their widows are entitled to pensions and donations in case of 
need. The Hall of the Company stands in Upper Thames Street. 

Tlie wealth and standing of some of the tvine merchants may be 
illustrated by the example of Henry Picard, a Vintner, who in 1S63 
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at the return of the Black Prince from France, feasted at his own 
house a company that indudeU five kings and many nobles, besides 
the Black Prince- The kings were Edwanil HI of England. John II 
of France, prisoner of the Black Ihince, Da\’id king of Scotland, the 
king of Denmark and the king of Cyprus. After the banquet Picard 
entertained tlie kings by plsjTng dice \rith them or w-ith as many as 
would trj- their hick with him. His wife, the Lady Margaret, at the 
same time entertained the queens, princesses and great ladies in the 
same manner in her own apartment. Picard returned his winnings 
and distributed rich gifts to all his guests and their retinues. The 
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Vintners Company still drinks the toast I'ive times Five in memory of 
Picard's feast of hve kings. 

Tlie Hall the Con^oratinn of the City of London is known as 
the <!#uildhajl, where Lhe duction of the Lord Mayor takes place 
annually, where the State hanttuets of the Corporation are given ctnd 
where the ljor<l Mayor presides at many picturesque ceremonies, 
The original Cluiltihall of unknjovm aniiquity was replaced in the 
fifteenth century by the present building. In the Great Fire it lost 
its roof w’hidi wa^i then restored by Christopher Wren, In the 
gallery of the great hall are the two uncouth wtwden figures of Gog 
and Magog which wore made to replace two similar figtires that were 
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burnt in tlie Great Fire and that used lo be carried in the Lord 
Mayor's Precession. \\"ho and what they actually represent cannot 
be stated in any satisfactory terms. 

The origin and antiquity of the name. Guildliall are unknown, 
but tlie name itself would suggest that it was originally the Common 
Hall of the ancient City Guilds, The position of the Guilds is so 


A view tif r#pltl9ndfli'4 Ifitli unri, the Cburds Saint VtiiMiL From 
till! Oily Ctimpixitw of Liaatlim^ by P. K. DitebficU. hj FtermifflKvn 
of J. M find 

important that I must restate that ]30sition at the risk of being 
ted.ious. The Romans had their trade associations or fraternities 
for the mutual help of their members and for social purposes. In 
London these Roman trade associations became mergwl in the 
Saxon Guilds and we have seen how these Guilds were transformed 
into the Companies after the struggle betirecu tlie masters and the 
men. They are officially known as the T-ivery Companies of the 
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City of T.rf>ndoii because the meraliers wear distinguishing lix'Cries 
with their appropriate insignia. There are seventy three of these 
Livery Companies with their regular order of precedence, exercising 
both separately and collectively a powerful influence and enjoying 
monopnUes set forth in ancient charters granted by early Kings. 

&me of the trades represented by the Guilds are extinct, such 
as that of the Bovvyers. and that of the PI etchers, the maters of 
l>o\vs and the mahers of arrows, but that does not mean that these 
Guilds are extingtiished for they retain their corporate existence, 
their ancient civic rights and tlieir social functions. All of the 
great Companies and most of the others own their halls that are 
among the most interesting features of the City, Some are very 
rich, the properties that they have owned in the City from time 
immemorial having acquired an enormous vtduo. Their incomes are 
devoted to technical education, scientific foundations, hospitals and 
other cliaiities and good works. 

Among the principal Livery Companies are the Goldsmiths. 
Ironmongers, Clothworkers, Fishmongers and Vintners. Tliese and 
others to the number of t'welve are the Groat Companies and take 
precedence of all the others. Membership is by inlieritance and by 
special election. It is not necessary to be engaged in trade to be a 
Liveryman. The Prince of Wales for example is a Fishmonger—a 
LtverjfTnan of the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers, having been 
received in tliat honoured position witli appropriate ccremonj'. But 
you or I could not break into the Worshipful Company of Fish¬ 
mongers no matter how many fish stories wc might tell. Btit if we 
sold flsb successfuly for about five hundred years we would inherit 
our membership even thovigh wa might have retired from the business 
several generations ago. 

The Lord Mayor is elected annually on Michelmas Day. On 
the sixth of November he is sworn tn at the Guildhall and on the 
ninth of Noveinl>cr he proceeds in State to the Royal Courts of 
Justice to be sworn in liefore the Judges. His progress on that 
occasion is attended by the gorgeous procession known as the Lord 
Mayor s Show that in earlier times tottk place afloat on the niamcs. 

Ihe qualification of the electors w'ho elect the Lord Mayor, the 
two sheriffs, the chamberlain and the minor City officials is that 
they must be liver^Tnen in one or another of the City Compajii^ and 
freemen of London. Tlie method of election is as follows. Hie 
liverymen elect the two sheriffs each year fitjm the members of the 
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Court of Aldermen, the elected sheriffs reUining of course their 
membership in that court as representatives of their respective wards. 
To fin the office of Lord Mayor the liverymen select annually two 
Aldermen who have passed the Chair, that is who have held the 
office of sheriff. The Court of Aldermen is then under obligation 
to choose one of these two to fill the office of Lord Mayor for the 
ensuing year. 

The election of the sheriffs tahes place on Midsummer day of 
each year and a more interesting and colourful ceremony is perhaps 
not to be found even in London. The ground in front of the Gmild- 
hall is for the time being enclosed by a barrier in which are twenty 
two gates. Above each of the twenty two gates are written the 
names of certain guilds, the seventy three guilds being divided into 
groups corresponding to twenty two letters. 

Over one gate would be seen 

Armourers 

Apothecaries 

Over another gate would appear the legend 

Bahers 

Barbers 

Basketmakers 

Biflcksmiths 

Bowyers 

Broderers 

Butchers 

The third gate would display the following 

Carpenters 

Clothworkers 

Cooks 

Coopers 

Cordwainers 

Curriers 

Cutlers 

Another gate would be distinguished by this array of names 

Farriers 

Panmakers 

Feltmakers 

Fishmongers 

Fletchers 

And so on through the alpliabet. 
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To be atlmitted to the ceremony of electing the sheriffs, you must 
be a member of one of the 73 Guilds and also a freeman of the City, 

Behind the twenty two gates stand sc\'t!nly three formidable 
oMcials in a row, in seventy three different liveries, with a lot of 
gold lace and with maces in their hands—“ terrible as an army 'vtth 
banners They are the fondles of the 73 Companies, they are there 
to recognige ihe members as they arrive and they constitute the first 
line of defense. 

We will now suppose that you are a Lorriner and you arc going 
to the election in c<»mpany with ymur friend the Skinner. You may 
not know exactly what a lorriner is and your friend the Skinner may 
cam Itis living as Prt'sident iff the Anglu-Silurian Oil and Aerial Navi¬ 
gation Compliny. Limited: hut these details are of no consequence— 
you are going s:o t-hc Guildhall to elect the Sheriffs. When you arrive 
in front of the twenty two gates, you proceed to the gate that has 
Lorriners wTitten over it and your friend separates from you and 
apprt>adie.s the gale marked Skinners, ff the beadle of ymtr Com¬ 
pany, mace in hand, rccogniises you, you are admitted. That recog¬ 
nition is your passport wlhout which you do not vote at that eleciion. 
If he shoulcl foil to recoguize you and you should proceed to make 
an assaiili upon the gate, the entire ftrrt line of defense would be 
ready to concentrate its resistance at tliat point to repel your attack. 
Having been recognized however, you proceed to tlie door of the 
Guildhall, pass through the porch and enter the Great Hall. Its 
floor is strewn with sweet herbs that lie w’ith a special profusion on 
the dais on which the high oflicials arc to sit in State. Presently 
there is a movement across that dais wlicrc. in a flourish of red and 
gold, scarlet and purple, and a flash of jewels, wHlh sword and mace 
bonie upright Imfore them, the Ixirrl Mayor, the reilriug Sheriffs, 
the Aldermen who hax^e passed the eliair, and the whole list of 
Aldermen enter in procession and take their seats. They are robeil 
and capped and trimmed with fur. Then enter the Town Clerk 
and the Recorder in wig .and gown, carn’ing bouquets. UTicn all are 
seated, the Cimimon Crier raises his \'oice. 

"Oyez! Oyezl All yc who are not Liverymen, depart from 
this hall on pain of imprisonment. All ye who are Liverymen and 
freemen of the City of London, draw‘ near and giv^e your attendance. 
God save the King.” 

I cannot describe the method of election or the scenes that 
attend the voting. T have no title to l>e present and the accounts I 
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have been able to extort frtim two or three voters w'hom I happen 
to know were disconnected and unsatisfactory. It was obviously 
rather stupid to Ije curirms altout anything so commonplace as an 
election. For a gc>w1 description I can refer you to a ver>' helpful 
and entertaining book. More Aiiout Unknov^ti London by Walter 
Oeorge Bell, a Ijondoncr. To that description 1 am indebted for 
much of my informalicjn about the election of the sheriffs. 

Besides the Sheriffs, there are elected on the same day certain 
other officials, among them two Bridgemasters and seven Ale 
Conners. The former app.'iruntly have no longer anjlhing to do. 
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but the Ale Conners are miderstctod to taste and judge the quality 
of all the ale tlnmk in Ix>ndon and to keep an eye on the brewsters. 
You may not know that ba’wster is llie feminine of brewer or that 
in former times ale was made by breu.*st«m5. Brewing was a feminine 
oceujMition. 

lltc Aldmnen are elected for life by the Wanimcites. The 
Wardmote csjnsists of all the inhabitants of the warfl. Its meetings 
are called by the Alderman as tin’ chief magistrate and presiding 
officer of the ward. Its function is to promote the welfare of the 
ward, ft is tlie satne ideniicai hody, meeting in tlic same identical 
place for the same identical ptin^tise us thiti whidi met under 
the leadership of die lA>rd of the Manor licfore the Norman 
conquest. 
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The Common Council is elected amiiially by the Wardmotes, the 
number from each ward being proportionate to the population. 
The Court of Aldermen and the Court of the Conimon Council are 
the advisers and assistants of the Lord Mayor who presides at their 
meetings in the Guildhall. The pcisition of the Lord Alayor in the 
City of London is altogether extraonlinary and without parallel, 
The remarkable privileges dint pertain to his office and that have been 
most religiously guarded for so long are all of great antiquity, and in 
part at least derive their origin and significance from times long 
before the creation of the office with which they are identified. These 
peculiar privileges of the Lord Mayor are as follows. His position in 
the City, where he is second only to the Sovereign* His right to 
dose Temple Bar to the Sovereign. His right to be summoned to 
the Privy Council on the accession of a new Sovereign. His holding 
the keys of the Tower from the hand of the So’s'ereign and his receipt 
four times a year from the Sovereign of the password of the Tower. 
His position of Chief Butler at the Coronation Banquets, 

London always claimed a separate decision in tlie election of a 
King, Its citizens did not deny to the rest of England the same right 
t<» make independent choice and they never interfered with that 
right, but it was always understood that the choice of all England 
outside London was not of necessity London's choice. In other 
words London always claimed the right of separate election. There¬ 
fore London might have one king and the rest of England another, 
Tliis happened when London elected Edmund Ironside in the ceninry 
preceding the conquest and when they elected Stephen in the century' 
after that event. But these were not the only occasions when London 
exercised its right to elect a King, 

Does this claim to separate election account for the right of the 
Lord Mayor to be summoned to the meeting of the Privy' Council 
on the accession of a new sovereign? I do not know. 


X 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS 

Of the many scores of ancient customs that keep alive the 
memory' of other days, marshalling the Middle Ages in the service 
of this mechanical century, I will recall only three to serve the 
purpose of illustration. 


Royal Maunpy 

On Maundy Thursday, the Thursday before Easter, at a cere¬ 
mony in Westminster Abbey, gifts are distributed on behalf of the 
King to as many poor men as the King lias years and to an equal num¬ 
ber of women. The service in which the ceremony takes place begins 
with the reading of John XIII, 34: Mandatum novum , , . from 
which the name of Maundy Thursday is derived. It is a very old 
ceremony. In mL-dieeval times the Sovereign took part and per¬ 
sonally performed ceremonial functions that induded the washing of 
the feet of the beggars and the distribution of clothing and food 
together with coims called Maundy Money—coined for the purpose 
and brought fresh from the mint, Today' the Lord High Almoner 
takes the place of Sovereign; there is no washing of feet and the 
dothing and provisions are commuted into cash. I have read that 
Queen Elizabeth, on one occasion only, washed the feet of a certain 
number of beggars; the number was not given, but it was stated 
explicitly that the beggars were carefully washed beforehand by the 
Yeomen of the Laundry*. James II was the last monarch to take 
part personally in the Maundy proceedings. 

The ceremony as performecl in 1922 was as follows. Seated in 
the Abliey were poor men and women to the number of 57 each , a 
number that represented the King^s age. A procession was formed 
consisting of the Dean and Clergy, the Lord High Almoner and his 
assistants attended by Yeoman of the Guard. Among them they* 
carried baskeu of reti and white purses. The lay officials from the 
Royal Almonry Office carried w'hitc scarves and bouquets, represent¬ 
ing the towels and sweet herbs formerly used in the washing. These 
are now symbolic. There W'as a first distribution and a second 
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dlKtribution. In the first distribution eat:h man received £2.5s and 
each woman £l.l5s in lieu of the clothing formerly At the 

second distribution, each person received a red purse containing 
£l.|{)s in Utu of provisions formerly given and £1 to redeem the 
King's gown. At the same time each person received a white purse 
containing in silver coins 57 peneo. The coins were silver pennies, 
silver iwopences, silver threepences and silver fourfiences, They 
were eoined as Maundy Money and came straight from the mint and 
the only one of these wins at present in use is the threepenny bit. 
Moreover in the Middle Ages ci>iits did not have the eilges milled: 
neither did this Maundy hloncy of tfulay, The little rcil and white 
purses on their way to the recipients passed through the hands of the 
Secretary, the Suli-Alnioncr aud the I»rd High Almoner. 

Tiiii: Fqkol-: and tiee More 

■e’ 

» 

When the Danes were settled outside London, in the Parish of 
Saint Clement Dimes dtiriiig the ninth and tenth centuries, they 
formed an independent community and the occupiers tif land paid 
rent in kind to tive tribal chief, Wlien the district lust its mdepen- 
dence, the prerogatives of the Chief passe<l to tlte King. Now it 
liappcmcd that a certain piece of land in that paridi was acquired by 
the Coqjoratiun of the City <)f Umdfjii. The foma'r Danish owner, a 
bbicksmith by trade, used to pay an annual rent of six horseshoes and 
sixty rini! horseshoe uaiLs. This rent continuLHi to be paid by the 
CiTV after it acquired the property and to this very day the Cor¬ 
poration of the City i-'f London makes annual payment to the King of 
England of six horseshoes and sixty one hor^icshoc nails as its ground 
rent for tltat plot of lanil in Saint Clement Danes. 

A certain piece of waste land in Shnipshire called The Mure 
was formerly held by tenant,'! of the Crow'n at a yearly rejuril defined 
in the leajse as followti. ** Two cuIters »(r knives, one of such strength 
as to be able to cut n stick of a cubit's length, and the other not 
strong enough to ctit the same; the goori cuUcr to ct)t the slick at 
the first cut through the middle; which service vs to be performed 
in the middle of the Exchefiuer, Itofiirc the Treasurer and Uamns, 
evcri' yefir. on the Tnorrow of St. Mieliad" 

'I'his parcel of land Itkew'ise became the propeity of the Cnv 
which contimied to pay annually a rent vis defined in the terms of 
the original lease, mimely two aiIters and two faggots. 
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In the nldcsi known ft>nrn of the lease, written in Latin, it is 
required that one of the knives shall be the other very bad^— 

duos cultellos, ununi lionum et alterum jjessimum. 

On the day following Michaelmas the pa;j"rnents are made in 
the court of she Exchequer, formerly held in a chamber of Old 
Wesiminster Hall, but now ai the Royal Ctmrts of Justice. The 
warrants are read and the Common tTryer calls: “The tenants and 
occupiers of a certain tcnainent called ITie F<irgc in tlie parish of 
St, Clement Danes, come forth and do your service, on pain and 
]>eril that may fall thereon.’* Tliereupon the City Solicitor lays 
upon the table six horseshoes, counting them one by one. He then 
counts out the nails in groups of ten until he has oounied. sixty. 
He then lays down the odd nail and sa 3 '^: “ and one over.*' 'ITic 
King's RemL'inbra.ncpr replies: "A good number/' and receives the 
rent. The Ciy'cr Ihen announces: " The Tenants and occupiers of 
a certain piece of waste ground in the county of Salop called The 
More, come forth and do your ser\nce. &c, 'The C!ity ^licitor then 
produces tW'o small faggots each made up of a number of twigs 
bound together. Laying one of these faggots on a block on the 
table he produces a large knife or chopper and with it chops the 
two. He then puls the other faggot on the block and pro¬ 
ducing another and inferior knife or cleaver he strikes the faggot, 
which is not cut by the Stroke. The King's RcDiembrancer .says; 
"Good service" and receivtss ihc knives and the faggots. 

1 have heard it suggested once and only once that had the Great 
War ended in defeat all of this fmeient panoply of custom and pre- 
ceflent and ccremonj'^ would have been swept away in the throes of 
revolution. I think there was a croofcefl bolshevistic wish behind 
that simster suggestion. It i.s not wortli while to consider the idea, 
but if anyone wants to know my opinion, it is tiiat even in that 
event as in the actual event, London would have kept faitli with the 
past and continued to pay its debts. 

Beating the Bounds 

I have already told how among tlie Livery Companies are some 
that own large properties in the Crtv, inherited from time immemo- 
rial. In order to preserve their title to these properties and stimulate 
their memories, they turn out once every year in solemn proccssioin 
and beat the bounds. The example that came under my obser* 
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ration in 1921 was the Vintners Company. Four senrants of the 
Liverymen wearing white linen jackets and silk hats and carrying 
brooms^ accompanied by some of the Liverymen in full livery, made 
the circuit of the Company's properties while tlie four servants beat 
the pavements w'ith their brooms. 

Others in London besides the Liverj* Companies keep up this 
very old custom, llte Warders of the Tower also heat the bounds, 
making the circuit of the Tower precincts once a year while the 
beefeaters strike the boundaries with their pikes. That mysterious 
and misty shadow called The Court Lect with Vietv of Frankpledge 
of the Manor and Liberty of the Savoy continues to heal the bounds 
of the Manor. The Court Is so old that even the moss flourishes with 
deference to ciisloni and the boundaries of the Manor have been ages 
ago iniersected by the lines of more modem buildings, but once every 
year the jury* rif the Court, led by the Beadle, aitcient staff in hand, 
makes the rounds and altlwiugh one of the landmarks is in the middle 
of a church, another on the stage of a theatre and an<jther within the 
Temple, the procession suffers no interruption. Titus they serve 
notice to the world and cherish in their own ntemoties front genera¬ 
tion to gentTfitiuu. a vivid defmition of their own preserves. 

1 luivc a particular fancy for that old custom of Beating 
the Bounds. To my ntind it is a symbol of the Cmr's history. 
It explains that lapse of two ceniuties in ilte Saxon Chronicles. It 
explains why no relics of the Danes are found within the City, ft 
explains why William the Conqueror, after taking a look at the tvalls 
w*ent quietly away to think it over. Saxon, Dane. Norman and a 
Zeppelin found l,ondon beating the bounds. No one knem’S how 
long this world will last. — but of one thing we may Ijc sure, the 
Londoners will go on playing the game till the last syllable of recorded 
time and the Day of Doom will find them in full livery beating the 
bounds. 
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WESTMINSTER 

Westminster is a Metropolitan borough. It is also a city and its 
formal name is the City of Westminster. In this larger official 
sense it is Iwunded by the Cm’ on the East, hy Chelsea on the West 
by Oxfoitl Street on Ihe North, and the Thames on the Soutlt. It 
tha’efore inclndes the Law Courts, Wltiiehall, the Hoitses of Parlia¬ 
ment, the Abbey, the Royal Residences, most of the groat houses of 
the wealthy, and Hyde Park. The name Westminster however is 
commonly reserved to that restricted area that includes the Houses 
of Parliament, the Abhej’. Little Saint .NLargaret's and the im¬ 
mediate precincts of these commanding edifices. This is the centre of 
interest that makes the name stand for so much of supreme im¬ 
portance in history. 

The AimEV 

Standing opiKJsite the west end of the Abbey and kx/king East 
we have in front of us one of the noblest scenes associated tvith the 
history of man, 'lliat patch of earth on which tliese buildings stand 
was once called Thomey Isle or the Isle r>f Brambles, a kw, fiat sand¬ 
bank, rising a few feet aliove the Thames and covered with wild 
shrubs. It was surrounded by luarslies, threugh which the Tyljum, 
dividing into two, wound on the North and on the South, encircling 
the island before entering the Thames. In Roman times a temple 
of Apollo and a villa sto<^ on that island and later, about the third 
century, a little Roman British chiiTch stood bcfiide the temple. 

We wiW pay our first imaginary visit to Thomey in the sixth 
century. It is now desolate and forsaken. The Saxon conquest 
avoiding the walled CtTV has ovcmin the country round about. 
Amid the tangled groxvth of brambles rise the ruins of Roman villa 
and Pagan temple and Christian church, ivi' crowned and crumbling. 
There is a smell of rank vegetation and decay, scattered refuse, 
broken vessels, a skull half hidflen by the mould, and the Thames 
rising and falling with the tides, but no sign of life. 

A hundred years pass. Another dtange lias come over Thomey, 
A Saxon manor takes the place of the ruins of the Roman villa; a 
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Ssxon church stands where U\e Romar chtirch and temple stood. 
Another hundred years liring us to the early eighth century imd a 
slightly clearer %ieTs' of Thorney, Its life is now enlarged. The 
Church has grown to an Abbey and a new monastic foundation of the 
Benedictines dedicated to Saint Peter, is nearing completion. It is 
called the West Minster or Monastery because it lies to the west of 
Uie CiTV, Still stands the Manor House toward the river and all 
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along the banks rise the huts of fishermen, for the Thames is full of 
fish. A day conres when the new Abbey Church of Saint Peter is 
complete. Tive nest day is set apart for the hallowing. All has been 
made reatiy and the goixi monks go home to bed. The whole city 
sleeps. Edric, a fishennan, living at Thomey, is awakened by a loud 
voice calling from the opposite side of the river. A midnight traveller 
wants to be rowed across the Tliames, Passing over in his boat Edric 
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finds a venerable looking^ man carrying in his hands some vessels 
pertaming lo ihe sao^d offices of a cliurch. fn silence he rows the 
visitor across the river. The stranger at once enters the newly 
finished church which immediately becomes lit up with an uncom¬ 
mon brilliance, and Edric, vratching without, hears voices chanting 
psalms. Then the chanting stops, the lights go out and I lie stranger 
reappears. 



Ttw Ctioirof WntmfniteT Ahliey, IcmUm ivttt. 


"Edric,** says be, *M am Peter, come down from Heaven to 
hallow my holy Church, My task is done. The lights you saw 
w'ere the candles of Heaven and the voices you heard wrere the voices 
of angels. Tomorrow tel) the Bishop what you have seen and tell 
him that 1 have left a sign and a token of my hallowing. To you also 
will I give a .sign and a token to strengthen your belief, Oh Edric. 
Cjo you out on the river and cast your net and be prepaFcd for such a 
catch of fish as will remove your doubting, and see that you give a 
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tenth to Jiiy holy church and that you and your brethren do likewise 
forever as a ntemorial of my visit." 

Then Peter disappeared. Just why he htid hinded on the wrong 
side of the river on his arrival is not a question to be asked or answered 
by this generaliffn. 

Edric the fisherman did as he had been told and presently his 
net was as full of mir<ictilouB fish as Peter’s had been once on llte Sea 
of Galilee. 

In the morning the King and his retinue, with the Bishop and 
clergy come up the river to hallow the Church. As they land hdric 
Ttiects tliem with his tale nf the midnight visitor and his w’ondcrful 
fish story. Marveling, they enter intt' the Church where they find 
the incense fresh from Heaven lingering on the air. In the dust 
upon the altar a finger has wTitteii wortls in Greek and there on the 
floor are the drippings of the candles made in Heaven. hat is 
there to do Imt believe? To doubt would 1 je all ln( t sacrilege. Better 
to proclaim, the miracle far and "wide, with a servtoe of thanksgiving 
and a day of rejoicing. That done they all return to London to 
celebrate with a banqttet and then Edric's part is fdfillerl, for his 
finest and most mfractilous salmon is served on the banqtvet Ixiard. 

But that was by no means the eml of if.; on the contrary it was 
but tlie Uginning of tradition and the foundation of evuitom. Tlie 
legend became an article of faifh. 1 he [leculiar sanctity of a place sx> 
liivinely favound Iwl to tlic tighi of sanctuary to which Westminster 
had a ^accial claim. Most imptirUmi of all, Edric’^ injunction from 
the Ket'per of the Keys of Heaven to give a tenth of hi.s catch of fish 
to the Church. be«imo at once a vested right and for centuries Wttsi* 
minster Abbey continued to receive and to claim as a right a tithe of 
all fish winght in the Thames. I am by no mmns sure that the same 
right is not c-^crcisefl still, but today the receipts W'Ovdd not be im¬ 
portant. In former times they would represent a large revenue for 
the 'rimntes swarmed with fine salmon and other fish. In a<ldition. 
a succi'^JT mid represcmativ'c of Edric held at least as late as 
the end of the fourteenth century. He was a Thames tisherman and 
he had iht‘ riglu to sit at the table with the Prior of Westminster 
once a year, and u* demand of the cellarer as much ale and bread as 
he wished. It is quite evidcivt that these privileges of Edric’s suc- 
ce^ivc rc] 3 resentatives were first enjoyed by Edjric himself and 
handed down among the customs then establislied. I do not know 
whether a Thames fisliemian still sits at Somebody’s tabic at West- 
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minster Abbey, demanding ate and bread from the cellarer, Tf not 
it only shows how faint our beliefs hnx'e become^ and how' pitiful our 
faith compared to the faith of our fathers, 

Frrjtn the consecration of that Abbey by Saint Peter in the eighth 
cenlury another hundred years go by and again Thomey presents a 
scene of desolation. The Danes hare raided the little island and 
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again it is claimctl hy the brambles that cluster about Saiat Peter^s 
shrine and its deserted monastery. Still another eenlitry and the 
Benedictine femnthition is restored by King Edgar. In the century 
following ccxncs Canute the Dane, erovraed King in 1016. His 


coiintnmien have settled to the West of Londim <¥ver loi^urd Thomey 
which the King chofjscs for his residence. On the site of the Saxon 
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Manor he builds himself a palace. The Abbey, now two hundred 
years old, renews its life under the shadow* of the Royal Dwelling. 

In less than a decade after the death of Canute, Edward the 
Confessor, \sst but one of the Saxon lino of kings, succeeded to the 
throne and sotm liegan to lay the foundations of the great Al>bey that 
replaced the older building. It was fimahect in fifteen years and in 
place of the little Saxon Abbey with its doaen monks there now rose 
the stately Westminster, with its fourscore monks and mitred abbots* 
officially styknl to thus day the Collegiate ('hurcli of Saint I’oter's 
iiv Westminster, The style of its architecture was Nonnan and it 
was of surpassing lieauty anti of imposing magrutude, for ihe Church 
wHth cloisters, refectory, dormitory', infirrmity*, chapter house and all 
its monastic additions, tlivided the whole island of Thomey with the 
Royal Palace where Edward the Confessor bved in the halls of his 
predeeessoi'y. and dying was liuried in his Abbey w'heTc his saintly 
fame soon brought pUgriins tk>cking to his tomb. Within a century' 
of his death he was canonized by the Pope and when y'et another 
century had pa,sserl. Henry III ixad a splendid new shrine erected 
behind the High Altar to receive the coffin of the saintly King and 
at the same tinie ho began lo rebuild the Church in the pointed sty'Ie. 
just then coming in, gradually replacing the Confessor’s Church on 
its own foundations. In this way the choir and tran,sepis of the new 
church came to l)e completed in 1269 and the Confessor's Chai>el was 
also built about his nc’wmade shrine. 

Apparently' without compunction or misgiving this new builder 
destroyed the splcmdid fabric of the Nomian Church built by one 
whom he considered sacred, to replace it by a different fabric, only 
because the style of architecture had changed. Dean Stanley makes 
the remark that the building of ’VVestminsler Abbey by Edward the 
Corifesstir svas the precursor of the Norman Conquest, That is true 
for it wa,s the passage from tlie Saxon way* of building to the Norman 
■way, from the little Saxon fabric with w’oevden rafters to the great 
Norman fabric with vaulted roofs, stotit pillars and rounded arches, 
The rebuilding of the .Abbey by Henry* TIT on the other hand repre- 
sentwi the transition from the Norman t<j the English style. 

The Coufessor'a shrine within the new' fabric had a roof of gold, 
adorned with golden images of the Saints, and it blamed below wnth 
rich mosaic and coloured enamel, the precious w'ork of Italian crafts¬ 
men. Jii the body of the shrine and raised high above the floor was 
placed the coffin where it still remains; Imt the costly sepulchre. 
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stripped of Its golden roof and moksalc covering is today a sadly 
mutilated monument. The Royal Chapel—the Chapel of Sahit 
Edward—^remains intact, and then?, gathered in their roval tombs 
tike pUgrims round that nuned shrine, lie the Plantagcnet Kings and 
Queens. There too, over against the high altar screen, stands the 
Coronation Chair enclosing in its scarred and battered wooden frame 
a V/lock of stone — the ancient Stone of Scone. Hard by that Seat of 
Majesty is the simple tomb of Edward T oa though he would guard 
the sacred relic that he wrung from the Sc«>iiish Kings and on which 
his successors have ever since been crowiuHl. 

Successive g<!neralions continued reliuilding the Abl>ey and 
Hemy’ VTI in his time added at the East end the beautiful per¬ 
pendicular Chapel that bears Ids name and that ctmtains his ttimb, 
a black marble mausoleum protected by a broiiite grUl decorated with 
the arms and devices of the Tudors, On the lop of the tomb, the 
work of forigiano, ihc marble eifigies of Henry and his Queen turn 
their faces toward that vaulted roof vrhere a magic chisel has trans- 
formed the stilid masonry into a vibrant tltrag—light as the silken 
banners of the Order of the Bath that float above the carvcai seals of 
the knights along the walls. 

In the X'lrth aisle of Henry Vllth’s chapel rises the lofty tomb 
of Elizabeth who is accompanied by hCT sister ilary Tudor and in the 
corresponding pf.*E;itii‘.m in the South aisle, the similar tomb of her 
victim Alary Queen, of Scots kec{)S it company in thi.s '‘Temple of 
Silence and Reconciliation." 

The most beautiful t^mbs in the Abbey ait* a group of three early 
ones in the Sanctuary anti there are many mfire to claim attention 
but I have neither the u'ill nor the space to describe the crowded 
sepulchres whiTc so many lie, all up and down the ttisles, in tlie 
transepts and in the nave. 

There are the graves of the statesmen and of the poets and thtirc 
is the grave of 1 hoinas F.'irr, who was 152 years old and lived in ten 
reigns, inclusive of Edward IV and Charks'l. That was his claim to 
,1 place in the Abljey. He has had no riMits. 

As for those offending monuments; tliat strike many of this genera¬ 
tion as so false and so profane in their plebeian advert,istm:ent, much 
has been saiflabnut them and they' have received scant courtesy. Some 
have nrn hesitatefl to advocate their removal, but othens. feel that 
it is more becoming t(j refrain and leave them for the judgment of a 
generation farther removed that maj' have cause lo cherish them. 
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WTiatcver else they nmy they fuitf a part of this place, a pan of all 
it means and all it seeks to convey to the ages. Whether it strikes 
one of tLs as false rir as true no one has any right to delete so much as 
one sj'Uable of that message. One of the things the Abbey teaches 
us is not to trust the evanescent canons of art and besides the Abbey 
is not a Museum of the Fine Arts or a Temple of the Muses; it is no 
other than the greatest liuman document that the ages have produced. 

The oldest grave is that of Sebert and his wife Ethelgoda. llie 
latest is that of an unknown soldier killed in the Great War. A slab 
in the foor of the nave marks the position of his grave and pilgrims 
come in millions there and nations lay their tribute on that tomb. 
No one knows his name, or who he was, or whence he sprang, but 
Nelscm was not honoured so. He whose battle cry was '‘\nictory and 
Westminster Ablwy ” was not laid there among the Kings or given 
the splendid sepulture of that Nameless One, 

Tun AEflEY Cloisters 

The visitor who passes through tlie door in the South wall of the 
Church into the East Walk of the Cloisters will notice, as he 
approaches a low passage leading to his left, that he is now in a part of 
the Atibey that is guanJed by policemen and not by vergers. The 
passage referred to lc 3 <ls to the Chapter House which with the adjoin¬ 
ing Chapel of the P\t; is Conen property and not under the jtirialic- 
tion of the Dean, At the Dissolution of the Monasteries, Henry \HI I 
apimipriated the^s<; parts and they have ne\T?r been returned. The 
beautiful Chapter Htmse was built by Hcnr>' 111 who removed the 
Confessor’s Chapter House, leaving only the Norman crypt that lies 
lieneath. The crypt, fnnrierly a trea^ury'^ of the Abbey, is reached by 
a naiTow stairs descending frciju a nook in the Poets' Corner of the 
Abbey Church. Its walls are seventeen feet thick and w'ithin that 
Norman Crypt of the Chapter House during the War of 1014-1918 
were plactti for safety the Comnation Chair, the sword of Edwanl 111 
and some oUier treasures of the Abbey. 

A Chapter Honsjc is in itself a peculiarly English Institution, a 
cbamlxir architeciurallv' designed to be the meeting place of a delib¬ 
erative As-semhly. The .Aldniy Chapter House fulfillwl its destiny 
as a permanent part of English History but it was first the place 
where the whole monastery met under i!ie presiding rule of the 
Abbot for the government of the Abbey. 
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It is a stately structure, round in plan, with lofty roof supported 
on groined \^ults and with a gracef'd central pillar. Opposite the 
entrance is the stone Stall on which the Abbot presided over the 
weekly meetings of the brethren, who. as they filed in two and rti-o, 
wore the flagstones into ruts. Around the circumfereRCc of the 
chamber run the stone seats where they took their places, and 'Where 
in the order of procetlure they made themselves heard in the assembly. 

The special claim that History has on this Cliapter House is 
that it '«'as the first meeting place of the House of Cotnmons after it 
separated from the Lords in 1282 and continued to be the regular 
meeting place of the Commons till 1547 when that body moved 
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to Saint Stephen's Chapel in Old Westminster Palace. Then the 
Chapter House was used for keeping State documents and among 
other ancient records Dtimesday B^jok and its oaken chest might be 
seen there down to 1865 M'hen all were moved to the Record Office 
in Chancery Lane. 

A few steps beyond the passage leading to tlie Chapter Houiie 
is a Norman Archway closed bj' a massive door with seven locks. 
This is a remaining part of the Omfessor's building and its uses give 
it a peculiar distinction. From the time of the Confessor till that of 
Etlwani I it was tl’ie Treasurj’ of Kngland. 'I'his use illustrates the 
close connection between the Palace and Abbey. In this Treasury^ 
were kept the most honoured of the National tro]jhics and relics. 
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including ihe sword of Wayland Smith and the Black Rood of Scgt^ 
land. U is called the Chapel of the Pyx because there the Norman, 
Plantagenel and Tudor Kings kept tlie Pj’x or chest containing the 
standard pieces of gold and siK'cr used in testing the coins of the 
realm, but it was also the Royal Treasury which with its ponderous 
walls and seven locked door with seven keys held by se\’en different 
Ablioy officials was considered robberproof. The spdl was Tiroken 
in 1303 . In June of that year, Edward the First was at Unlithgow 
fighting the Scots when news came to him that his treasury had been 
robbed. It was surely the most daring robbery in histon' for the 
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poliTjers got away with abf^ut niiUion pcnirKls stefliiig, at present 
in gold and left Ei]ward''s crow^n and the regalia strewn on the 
floor. The Abbot of Westminster and forty eight monks together 
with thirty two laymen “were airesteti and £X)Tnmitte<l to the Tower. 
At the trial ihe Abbot anti all but two of the holy men were able to 
make out a case for themselves but a suspicion has always attached 
to them and it is hard to how the roblwry could liave l>een carried 
out without their ccmnivance. The ^ubpiior and the sacristan were 
implicated together \rith some of the laymen. Dean Statileyi the 
liistorian of the Abbeyi assures \i& that, attached to the door of the 
rreasunr* and also to some of the adjacent doors, are to be found 
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5 orae remaitiing pieces of human skin which he gives us to understand 
are the tangible evidence of ihe iodeEnnity demanded by Edward I 
of the robbers. Perhaps I ought to caU them reparations but in any 
case they were paid and they were ample enough to line the doors. 
I confess that f have not iseen the evidence but I have not lived in the 
Ablx*y like Dean Stanley. 

After the robltery the relics and the Regalia conlinufHl to reside 
in the sitme place as formerly but the Treasury was established 
elsewhere and the I^tc was placed in die custody of the Gold¬ 
smiths Company where it still remains. The relics and Regalia were 
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destroved by the Comniomvcalth Government which broke into the 
Chapel and removed them. Included in this destruction was the 
Regalia of the Saxon Kings. The present Regalia of England, which 
is kept in the Tower, is taken for one night to the Abbey in token of 
old guardianship and on the e\'e of Coronation Day is deposited in 
Jerusalem Chamber. 

The Chapel of the Pyit and adjoining Norman Undercroft, 
together with the cry^pt of the Chapter House, are the oldest parts of 
the Abbey and flote from the eleventh century. A few steps south 
from the door of the Chapel of the the Dark Cldster opens to 
the left and leads to the Little Cloisters, Firim the Dark Cloister 
one reaches also the Norman Undercroft now incorporated in West- 
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minster School which occupies a group of buildings including the 
moults’ dormiiorj' and refectory. The dormitory is over the East 
Cloister attti the refectory runs the length of the South Cloister with 
whicli it connects by a door, Ashbumham House designed by Inigo 
Jones, formerly the property of Lord Ashbumham is now also incor¬ 
porated in the School. It has many fine architectural features, especi- 
ally the exquisite carving round the doorways and the beautiful stair¬ 
case. In the Cloisters were buried the abbots, and in the enclosed 
garden were the graves of the monks. Along the South Cloister may 
be seen, close against the stone seat range<l along the wall, tlie stone 
effigies of the Norman Abbots carved in the slabs above tlidr graves. 



W«trniiiKi«r Altlicy fmii; th« 


No one can walk through the Bast Cloister without pausing in 
front of that plain little tablet in the wall that says so meekly sweet 
amid all these memories: Jane Lister, Dear CutUrE, breathed over 
a faded flower of youth. 

lu the West Cloister is the grave of John Broughton, buried 
there in 17S9. Below his name and date there is a blank space on 
the slab in the pavement that cewers his grave. That space was 
intended for the words Chaaipion of England, but whoever w'as 
dean in 17159 jibbed at that and the space was left blank. But 
everyone know's that the great Broughton was the Prince of Ptw 
Fighters in his day, the Champion Heavyweiglit of Britain, If I 
am not mistaken he was also the inventor of the modem boxing glove, 
'fhe West Cloister was the original place of the Westminster School 
for there the Master of the Novices used to preside over his disciples. 
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llie Abbey has Ijcen called correctly enough the Temple of 
Silence and Reconciliation, but it is much more than that. It is 
many things and I tliink that it is preeminently the Apotheosis of the 
National Character, At its iticcption an act of homage to Saint 
Peter on the part of a pious King. Then a temple rising like a 
prophet’s vision round llie Sovereign’s dust. Then generations of 
Kings and Queens entombed around the shrine of Sacred Majesty, 
Saint Peter is supplanted, Courtiers and statesmen cluster round 
the kings as the widening circle grows. I*hi!osophers, poets, soldiers, 
sailors, divines, historians, explorers, men of science, artists, anti¬ 
quarians, physicians, actors and actresses fill up the ranks of the 
National Valhalla and the priae fighter is there to redress the balance. 

There is no committee or high tribxmal and no superior authority 
to decide who shall be honoured and who sh£dl lie excluded, nothing 
but the national instinct. For method or uniformity in honouring 
1 he Nation’s dead you may look in vain , Neither rule nor regularity 
is observ'ed. Order has no sanction and congruity nt> hearing. Tf 
there is any conformity it is to Nature’s great and inexorable plan 
of inequality, partiality and caprice. Uird Byrtm is turned away 
and St, Evremond is admitted. Shakespeare is mil buried in the 
Abbej- but you will find the tomb of Chaucer and the grave of Spenser 
who died for lack of bread, mid of Ben Jonson who in his old age 
was savixl l>y his friends from abject waitl. Bacon is not among 
the philosophers, nor has he e line to his name in the Abbey, but 
the author of the Beggar's Opera is among the wits and the lines on 
his tomb reeorrl his own philosophy. 

Life is a iest and al! things stiew it; 

1 thought so once and now I know it. 

Neither Keats nor Shelley lias a memorial, no one knows why: but 
Longfellow has a monument, beaui.'se the Nation has never discovered 
that Americans are not compuiriots. Tt is very human and altogether 
English. It is a microcosm of the National life expressed in terms 
of death. 

Westminster School is desccndctl from a monastic college as old 
as the Abbey itself. It was remodeled by Queen Elizabeth who 
founded the King's Scholars, a distinguished feature of a very 
distirtguislied school, that must be one of tho oldest schools of Eng¬ 
land. No longer a dependent of the Abbey, Westminster School is 
one of its surviving gli>rics, and as if in memory of the severed ties 
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the boys attend service in the Abtiey and have a right to seats in the 
choir at each Coronation. 

Even the assent of the people of England to the dection of the sovereign 
has found its voice in modem daj-s through the shouts of the scholars from their 
recognised scsits in the Abbey. (Doan Stanley.) 

From the School one may walk through the Dean’s Yard where 
the drowsy stillness is shaded by great elm trees that seem Ukc a 
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sacred grove for pigeons. At No, 7 Dean’s Yard is the Royal 
Almonry Office, not to be confounded with the Almonrv of West¬ 
minster Abbey. From that office the King’s alms are distributed at 
Chnstmas and at Easter. On one of tliese occasions the distribution 
takes place at a service in the Abbey, a surviving custom of great 
antiquity which I have de-senbed in aiiother ptace^ 
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Fnjm the Dean's Yard one may pass to the Jerusalem Chamber 
and the adjoining dining hall of the Abbots' house, now the dining 
hall of Westminster School. The long tables are great timbers from 
the ships of the Armada. 'ITirough Dear's yard the visitor passes 
out through the Dean's gate facing the Westminster column opposite 
the W^est front of the Abbey and so into Broad Sanctuary. 



noomay in Aslibunitumi Honise. Wesumiaief, mjw iiiwriMnUPti in 
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Broao Sanctuary 

Here let us pause while Uie traffic of London swee^vs around and 
consider the memories preserved in thy name of the ground on which 
we stand. Here the civil power had no authority. Cor in that precinct 
the sanctity of the Abbej' extended its protection to the fugitive 
pursued by the agents of the law. Here the criminal liacl right of 
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sanctimr^’ anti hore the himteti offender was safe from the private 
vengeance of his enemy. Within this sacred pitrcioct was a massive 
tower with a strong door srhere the itigitive might iinti hxlging and 
shelter, but material defences were not nec«ssar>’, for ihe sanctitv of 
the place was sn fficient. Broad Sanctuary extended on th e West and 
North of the Abliey as far as Parliament Square and its boundaries 
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were the inviolate line of the Church’s authority. To ignore those 
boundaries in the pursuit of an entany or in vindication 
was sacrilege. The King himself would not venture on so dangerous 
an errand and Cardinal Wolsey dared not take thence his enemy. 
Among all who took sanctuan* there few were so wronged as the 
Queen Mother, Elizabeth Woodville, widow of Edward IV. Twice 
she took sanctuary from Richard Duke of Gloucester and there 
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her son, Edwarcl V, was "Ixim in sorrow and baptized like a poor 
Tnan*S child.*' 

Just outside tlie western bounds of this sanctmryi over towards 
the end of TothiU Street, there stood a great gatehouse built by 
Richard IT, ma.^ive as a fortress and destined for a prison. Its 
gloomy chronicle of events is sliaiply accentuated at one point. It 
was there that Walter Raleigh spent the night before his execution 
when he wrote his last thoughts on Ufe. 

Evctt such is. time that lakes on tmst 
Our youth, our joys and all wc liave 
And pays us mugUt hut age and dust, 

■Which in the dark and silent grave 
When we have ttanilered all our ways 
Shuts up the story of our daj's, 

After sentence had been passed on him in WestmLnster Hall, 
he was convcyetl thence in a carriage to the Gatehouse. The Dean 
of Westminster who came to pray math him was embarrassed by 
his high spirits. Then came his wife to spend their last evening 
together. She left him shortly after midnight. In the monving he 
^*was verv cheerful and merry, ate his breakfast heartily and look a 
last whiff of his beloved tobacco, and made no more of his death than 

if he had been about to take a joume>".’' 

Among the other prisoners who were confined in the Gatehouse 
was the Royalist Richard Lovelace who there wrote a little poem 
that cverybotiy knows. 

Stone walls du nnt a prison nuikc 
J^or iron hare a cage; 

Minds inniKiJnt Biid qtrict lake 
That fw a Itennitagc. 

If I iui%*c freedenn in my love 
And in my soul am iiee, 

Angeb alone that soar above 
Hnjoy such liberty. 

If it had l>een a very dreadful prison, the Cavalier Poet would 
probably not liave felt like writing such sweet and tender sentiments, 
but it is true that the Gatehouse prison aftenvards acqulrcfl a very 
bad reputation. Dr. Johnson denounced it as a disgrace to London 
and it was removed in his time. 

To return to Broad Sanctuary, it fjossessed a greater degree of 
sanctity than other places to which a similar pri'vUege attached. 
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Every Church afforded the same fonn of projection and there were 
in London two special chartered sanctuaries that, owing to the 
security afforded them wiihio their sacred bounds, became strong¬ 
holds of thieves and robbers, where the frontier was a deadline that 
no outsider dared to trespass. Across that deadline the inhabitants 
of the sanctuary conducted raids upon the peaceful inhabitants of 
the City. These sanctuaries were the notorious St. Martin te 
Grand — now occupierl by the Genera] Post Office, and Alsatia, a 
name applied by the lawless inhabitants to Whitefriars adjoinuig the 
Temple, now the territory of the Press. 

Broad Sanctuary never was subject to the abuses that made 
St. Martin le Grand and Alsatia a menace to their neighlxnirs and 



AlAcy u TrfiRs«nt«] nn iHf At the 

** SMU * awTiw ot the Piilflce juiI un Jin cotitaiQ)* wall is the 
fiEtw of a man jntpir^ wth one hand (hr woothttHKlt of Llin Ablicr 
nnrl wTth th* fith*r a of the Palace. 

a sc^dal to the City. At Westminster the right of sanctuary 
remairted what it "was intended to l)e, a refuge w'hetc any otic might 
find safety from the vengeance of the law or from the persecution of 
his felJowmcsn. ITie pri%^ege of SaJictimry- was abolished in 1697 - 

WEisTMlNSTEJt PaLACK 

We have seen how King Canute buiit himself a palace at Thomey 
on the site of older building^i and how Kdwatd the Confessor oexjupied 
and enlarged the same Royal dwelling, William the Conqueror 
resided there at times and it was pn>bably his principal dw^dling 
while the 1 ower was building- His son William Rufus started to 
rebuild the Palace of which he lived to complete only the Banqueting 
Hall now called W estnuneter Hall* His successors continued durmg 
many generations to add building after bmldmg until the area now 
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occupied by the Houses of Parliament including New Palace Yard, 
so called because it was the great forecourt of WUHam Rufus's new 
palace, was occupied by the iCing'^s House, W estmuister. It tvas ^e 
priacipal Royal ciwelling till Henry VI11 moved to Whitehall which 
Wolsey's fall left vacant, Westminster Palace was like a little city 
enclosed by towered walls. I'he appearance that it presented must 
have been piclurcsciuc in the extreme. WTien its courts and halls and 
galleries and gardens were filled with colour, with tlio splendour of a 
mediaeval court and its gorgeous retinue, it mi^t have been very 
wonderful. Among its historic halls were the Painted Chamber, the 



WtafemiiBtcr Hall. BuHl hy Wlfikm Ruftig && * new- l>iuir]Uiitiiie 
fmtl fw Wosunmifeix I*fll4ii:c- It his nuinjr tnsiivk $«im» 

joLtudinK tdal rd Wm^ani tHra CiiArii^a I and trial «f 

Witliani is tnix^rporpti^ii In Writminsw Palace 

nr ihv Hfluasaf Pftrlonimlainl i^ufl view the iKitt fmm New' 

“ Paiaice yafiL Fro^rn mn prHit 

prince's Chnmljcr, the Star Chamber, Saint Stephen's Chapel, 
W’estminster Hall and the Old House o£ Lords. After 1547 the House 
of Commons met in Saint Stephen’s Chapel having moved over from 
the Chapter House of the Abbey. 'Hie walls that enclosed the Palace 
enclosed also the Abbey, There was a private communication be¬ 
tween the two, and the church was m fact the Royal Chapel attached 
to the Palace of Westminster, 

All of the Palace buildings with one exceprion were burned 
down in 1832 in a great fire. The one exception was Westminster 
Hall, William Rufus's great banqueting hall, which may give an 
idea of the scale of the Palace. This hall and the crypt of Saint 
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Stephen’s Clmpel, which also escaped, hove been incorixirated in the 
Now Houses of Parliament begun after tlie fire and finished in I &57, 
When the ground was being cleared of the debris left by the fire, a 
vast system of crypts, celfars, vaults and foundation walls lielonging 
to the Palace of Canute and his successors were uncovered. To give 
a solid foundation for the new buildings these were filled in with 
cement, and on those venerable foundations the Houses of ParUamenl 
stand. In the erection n't that great pile. Saint Stephen's Chapel, 
which bore the same relation to the Palace as St, George’s tiears to 



Tht <wf WmmlriKtiT Hnt!, tiitilt hy Willem Rufus ^ m 

btuKiu^UfU; baU, Tbr fine md irltb beams w 

rMtured by Riclmiil II. It b mw inprirpomLod in thewrtu tMfc 
lln^ nf PailiiLTMctit. 


IVmdsor, was rebuilt on its old foundations and abov^o its old cn^pt 
which, not bring injured, was kept miact. The restored chapel is 
know^ as Saint Stephen’s Hall and a plate in the floor marks the 
position of the Speaker’s Chair wdien the House of Oimmons used to 
meet in Saint Stephen’s Chapel. It adjoins Westminster Hall, now 
used only on rare occasions, a nolde old edifice whose oaken roof with 
its hammer t>eams was restored by Richard 11. It was formerly 
used as a law court and it is croivded wdth memories of historic scones. 
The trial of Wallace, the trial of Raleigh, the trial of Charles I. and 
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thcf trial of Warreti HasriuRSii stand out among events the tncwit stirring 
in the histor>' of EnglatiU and the Empire. 

TTie space between the houses of Parliament and the Ahbej' is 
called Old Palace Yard. Chie great 5gure in the long procession 
moving across that space is reveated with, distinctness among in¬ 
numerable shadows. Of all Ihc varictl scenes enacted in that Palace 
Ijrednct since the days of the Confessor, one scene remains indelibly 
impressed on men's minds. Shabespeare who had been dead two 
years was spanxl that st^cne, as strange, as tragic and as great as 
anything his genius had createtl for the stage* Rut there was a 
young law student at the Temple, one tJliver CrorawTll, who doubUess 
saw it all and there was a lad in Cheapsidc named John Milton who 
mav liave witnessed it too, and this is what they saw. 

’ It is a chill Ncivember montiiig. The pavements and the roofs 
are covered wiilt a mantle of hoar frost. Early though it is, Old 
Palace Yard is filled witlt pwple. From every wnndow others look 
dowTi"—waiting. There is no movement. It is an expectant crowd, 
sulidued and mournful, but here and there a suppressed voice is 
heard in angry tones. ITie venerable pile of the Palace, its roofs 
whitened with the frost, its hoary battlements and turrets out¬ 
lined against the eastern rlawn, Ms in the prospect, dosing the view 
scene on the stage. A little advanceti ui the foreground stands 
a scaffold draped in black. The waiting is not prolonged. In 
the centre of the appmaching group is a weary man wbose hair 
and beard are turning grey. There is a great dignitj^ in his look 
and he walks with firm step and proudly, head erect, Fhe heart 
is a broken heart but it is the heart of an Englishman. 

.And all England is regarding him. 

Some had been his fellows in the Temple, some had drunk with 
him at the Mermaid, some had known him as the gallant favourite 
at a brilluint court, some had fought beside him in Ireland in the 
service of the Queen and some had been with him when he drove his 
questing keels through perilous seas to shores unknown. And now 
see hijn oiicc again—see hiin with a front as hold as when he 
stormed the Spanish Main. 

Ifraic Is tlic iiailor, home irom tJie sm. 

And the honitjcr is home friam Lhe hiUs. 

The sheriff asks him respectfully whether he will step within 
and warm himself at the fire before ascending the scaffold, ’*Nay. 
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if it phase j^u we will have it over quickly.” Without help he 
reaches the scaffold. Turning towards the headsman standing there 
he touches lightly the edge of the axe, “Sharp medicme,” says he. 

A few Words of farewell iivith his face raised towards the 
hushed assembly. Then there is a response that rolls across Old 
Palace Yard and out from the windows where some of England's 
greatest stand. Then he laj'^ aside his cloak and kneels and bows 
his head till his neck rests on the curving surface of the block, so 
artfully carved to fit between a man's head and shoulders. Standing 
over him, the headsman seems nervous and hesitant. 

Strike, man!” They are his last words. 

His body was laid in St. Margaret's. Westminster. There in the 
chancel you may read his name. His hend, wrapped in a cloth, was 
earned irom the scaffold on that morning to a closed carnage not 
far away in which his lady sat waiting to receive it. She took it 
home and laid it in a shrine she had made for it and kept it all her 
days and when she died she left it to her son-—^and that is the end of 
the story, 

blouses (jf Parliament are by tradition a Royal Palace and by 
virtue of that fact are in the custody of the Lfjrd Great Chamberlain, 
an hereditary office not to lie confused with that of the Lord Chamber- 
lain. It has a Kings Robing Room used by the King dtuing his 
State visits; a Royal Gallery anil a Prince’s Chamber, besides the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons and more than a thousand 
chambers and apartments, the Speakers House and miles of passage. 

T^e exterior of Westminster Palace presents a richly ornamented 
late Gothic style of archiiecLiire dominated by Victoria Tower on 
the South end and by the Clock Tower on the North, its Western 
fmnt is partly occupied by Old Westminster Hall incorporated on that 
side, but the Ea^ front rising from the river presents in an unbroken 
Wretch the outlines of a well proportioned and stately building, a 
legend expressed in modem terms but with a fine sense of its ancient 
glones. It shows what the Nineteenth Century could do, 

• • • • * 

^ It is interesting and instructive to compare these two andent 
nties, ^ndon and Westminster, lying side by side on the same 
baii of the Tha^s. In its history Westminster is not identified 
With the $touL resistance of London or with that intense civic loyalty 
and impregnable defense that accentuates the CrrVs history down 
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to the present time. Tl’ie history of Westminster leaves one to ii^ct 
that it has been remarkably indifferent to all these things. Until it 
became a Metropolitan borough, almost the only government that 
city had. known was an ecclesiastical government, following its 
traditional position of an estate attached to the Abbey, Its popula¬ 
tion had inherited no experience of government and it had no civic 
consciousness. Yet Westminster was the birthplace of modem 
constitutional government and remains the scat of national adminis¬ 
tration and of organized Society as represented by parliament. 

It is the peculiar quality of London on the other hand that it 
always had a strong civic consciousness and also, from the time 
its hi.story becomes clear, the kind of assurance that is bom of long 
experience with the management of its aSairs. hat was the source 
of that consciousness and that assurance and how did London gain 
that experience? The Saxons were not city builders; they knew 
only village life. These at tributes did not come in with the Normans 
for it preceded and survived the coming of the Norman monarchy. 
They could onlv have Ijecn derived from a Roman London that 
prc.served its identity ami passed on its customs and traditions. Its 
walls are down but its defences, built up of Charters of the CiT\, 
Charters of the City Companies, customs that have the force of 
iaw and privileges that no one can explain and that owe their firm 
validity to their never having l>cen questioned, or being questioned 
have been successfully mamtained,—tltese defences have been proof 
against all assaults up to the present day. It seems to me that the 
modem historians who have presented the view that London derives 
its singular position from Roman times have an irresistible argument 
that could l>e developed much farther than has yet been done. 

Quite apart from London’s historic and traditional preeminence, 
each of these tw’o cities occupies in the affairs of today a separate and 
distinct preeminence of its own. The City of London is the fin^dal 
and economic centre of things and the City of Westminster is the 
political centre of a far flung system. 
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WHITEHALL 


irij Gtntleman. 

So she (iBitcd. 

Anef with the ssitiK!' f ull stale bmclf agaliit 

To York pbcK when: the feast ii* held. 

tit Ciffi/Zirtiiati. 

Sir, you 

Must tio nMin; call it York platsc, that is past. 

For siiice the Canlinal fell that title's lost. 

Tis now Uw King's and called WTiitchall. 

in/ Ggatlfman, 

. I know ft. 

But Us ai lately altered that the old name 
Is ficsh about me. 

Kjmo HENay Vrn. Act IV, Scone I, 

From Frafiilgar Square the street that mns due south is called 
for ^ first few yards Charing Cross. At its southern end it is known 
^ Parhaineni Street, its main course between is WhitehnU, the 
broad way that takes its name from the Roval Palace that witnessed 
so many vivid events in English History.* Today the name asso- 
ciatM it^If with the government of the British Empire. It contains 
the Offices of that government and it contains Downing Street. 
I o the .stranger visiting London therefore it promises something of 
the awesome thriU that is evoked by the presence of imwct. Here 
^ the seats of the mighty. Here is the powerhouse of the Empire, 
nie visitor starting from the liase of Nelson's monument passes the 
^tue of Charles I and following the direction of the Monarch’s gaae. 
^pr^ntly finds himself in WhitehaH. At hi.s right is the Admiralty. 
^ h,s left he passes the \\’ar Office, then on his right rises the Horse 
Oimrds, then the Treasuiy’. 'Hie buildings tower almve him, wont 
and weather stained like a Une of cliffs, Suddenl v on his right there is 
a narrow o^mg, a deft in the rocks and the visitor sees the words 
ow N'lxo Street. It is not a street, it is a narrow oijening like a 
cave m the unc<mipriomismg line of diffs. The visitor pauses. He 
IS thinking of bons. The figure of a lion has been somewhere in hts 
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mint! since he left Trafalgar Square—a huge anti imposing lion 
couchant. With a startled feeling the stranger realiaes that he has 
reached the Lion's den. It is in that cavern n^arkod Downing Street. 
The mouth is guarded by a policeman, whom the stranger considers 
with some misgiving. He stands motionless and resembles other 
London policemen: he is without am^s of any kind and there is no 
menace in his pose. Reassured, the stranger takes his courage in 
his tiands and ventures within. He sees a narrow %nsta, short and 
open at the other end, and in the distance a leafy j>erspective, calm, 
placid and detached. The visitor is half relieved but more than half 
disappointed. He venturetl into the Lion's den and it offers the 
prospect of a little gateway le^niing lo a playground open to the sky. 
He stops uncertain and looks about him. Close at hand is a row of 
three small houses, dmg>* and unpncientious, with perfectly plain 
brick fronts. They all look alike and are altogether unimpres^ve. 
The threshold of eadi small door is on the level of the pavement tyf 
the public thoroughfare and without the smallest vestige of protec¬ 
tion. The nearest dCK)r has the niunber 10 plainly marked so that 
the visitor may not go wrong. It is 10 Dtiwnmg Street, the official 
residence of die Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treastiry, 
trying to efface itself from the public eye. It takes the stranger in 
I^mdon some time to be reconciled w this discover^' and to get over 
a feeling that almost ammmts to the resentment of one who has been 
trifled with. When he becomes more accustomed lo Whitehall 
however, Downing Street grows upon the stranger and in time leaves 
an impression of great dignity that goes a long way to restore his 
preconceived ideas. Pul no one can forget Iiis first view of that 
modest tenement or the feeling of wonder that it leaves on bis mind. 

From the Thames to St. James’s Park, the whole district was 
included in Whitehall Palace. Its history begins in the thirteenth 
century' when Hubert de Burgh, who (,)WTifd a palace on the bank of 
the Thames, bequeathed it to the Dominicans. The Black Friars 
never occupied the property but sold it to the Archbishcip of York, 
and it was thereafter known as York Place. For two hundred and 
fifty years it remained the town house of the Archbishops of York 
and the last of the long line of prelates lo occupy it w'as Cardinal 
Wolsey. It then acquired a splendour to match the pomp in which 
Wolsey lived. 

The House of his predecessors was not on a scale to meet Wolsey's 
needs. It was not ample enough to contain the power with which 
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he saw fit to surmiinti hiniself. He therefore bdit himseJf a palace 
on a magnificetii scale and ftimished it in a style of surpassing rich¬ 
ness. Wolsey fell like Lucifer from that dizzy height* Henry 

t<»k over York Place and in his turn built even mon* magnii^cent 
additii.ms aiwl added a tilt yard and a cockpit, together with new 
tennis courts and a new bowling green, llie Palace completed by 
these two Iniilders w:as of brick and in the same style as Hampton 
Court. It w'as of a prixligious size for it cov’cred tw’cnty three acres. 
Hampton Court Palace covers eight acres and Buckingham Palace 
finly twt> and a half. It wa,s Hetity whrp changed the name from. 
York Place to Wlntehall. 



TSi** Ptilfiw ttip Bjuvjuiitlflt ffull HCkIhem** 

(jnlfl, Tliie BmiqUL-tiTiii Hall k iht mi3y psirt of Uw pdJfiwe Traruii ninji 
todffy* wffif tak^ ilawrii in th& I&lh Ccritury. Tlic 

Jhik* Ilf Cumhfrlitind^ CiifWlcn tAvrd thjq bridcv inintding 
E£i hare iKtj ftaic nt etiij uf ilie WnOk, Wmcbtir, 

but ibG ptan wu IK It i5EEmPtl auL f rom n Drawing by Hul^ar 
(ti tb*" csriy part Uu; Rqgn of Chiurfi!!* t 413^1 now iti thff 



The palace precincts intersected by a narrow public way 
callefl King Street nearly on the line uf the prewnt WTiitehalh To 
protect the royal domain Henry erected two fine gates on this street, 
^me to the south called King Street Gate and the other on the north 
called HolbeinGatCp a trwered structure dejagned by the artist 
after w^hoin it was namect* These gates were remov'ed in the 
eighteenth century. Under EEzalieth the chief Royal residence was at 
Wliitehall and the brillitmt Murt of the great Queen more than 
matched its earlier fame* James I intended to build an entirely 
new palace on the site of the old and plans prepared by liitgo Jonca 
contemplated an eiiomious building covering twenty four acres, un^ 
matched in Europe for size and magnificence* The work was l:iegun 
anil, hut for the misfortunes of the Stuarts and their constant finatt" 
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cial difficulties, it would have been carried to completion. The only 
part ever finished was the Banqueting Hall, which stands opiK>site 
Lhe Horse Guards and now contains the collections of the Royal 
United Service Museum. In 1697 all of the buildings of Whitehall 
Palace except this new Bantiuetmg Hall were burned to tlie ground 
and the court removed to St. James's. That ended the career of 
Whitehall as a Royal residence. Most of the grounds were given 
au’ay or sold and parts of them arc now occupied by Richmond 
Terrace, Montagtie House and Whitehall Gardens. 

Underneath the Boarrl of Trade Buildings in Whitehall Gardens 
is a large vaulted chamber with heav^ groins. It is thirty feet wide 
and ssGventy feet long and fifteen feet high. Tt is reached by a door¬ 
way having a dat pinnted arch in a square architrave shields 
in the spandrels containing the arms of York and those of W olsey. 
This chajnl>cr tluit shows all the properties of Tudor ardiiteeture 
was the great Card!mil’s viine cellar. It is all that remains of 
IVolsey's building and together with the Banqueting Hall of James I 
is all that is left of the great palace of Whitehall. 

recall the associations of Wliiiehall would be to recail the 
histfiry of the EngUsli court for one hundred and fifty years, under 
Tudor and Stuart. There Shakespeare places the meeting of Henry 
and Anne Boleyn at a festival given by W'olsey. 'inhere Henry 
married .Unne and there he diM. U was there that Cromwell died. 
There the revelries of Charles IT and his court took place. Tliene 
Monmouth pled in vain with James fl for his life after the battle of 
ISedgemoor and thence James went into exile in 1683. 

But c>ne event that a-ssociates itself with Wlutehall stands out in 
sharp relief, detaching itself from jiU the others and m^ng the 
name a symbol for all ages. The execution of Charles I is English 
history but London's pan in that businciffi must be recalled. At 
the outset of the trouble the City was solidly Royalist, though if 
anyone had cause for grievance, it was the Londoner. Only the 
unaccountable and almost incredible blunders of the King turned a 
majority against him. In 16-H Charles was splendidly entertained 
at the Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and the City officials. Then 
came the attempt to seize the five members of parliament. U was 
an act without precedent for the King to enter the House of Commons, 
and when, ho appeared in that chamber the five members had taken 
warning and fled to the City where they hid themselves. The next 
act of the King lost him the support of London. He entered the 
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Guildh^dl while the Lord Mayor was presiding at a meeting of the 
Common CouticU and demanded the arrest of the five members of 
parliament who were hiding tn London. This act was a violation of 
the City’s r^hts, was accordingly resented and the royal request 
refused. 



'Thr. IW tl C«nai«] \\’nUtY\ Wifto Cellar, under the Beard of Trm.Te Build- 
luiji hi Vyyt^iaU (^ardcni. 


On January 10, 1642, King Charles I ’went out from WHiltehall 
to join his army and when he relumed seven 3’ ears later, it "was to 
mount the scaffold erected by his enemies in front of the Banqueting 
Hall of the Palace. If Charles had kept London on his side he could 
have ithout the City's support he lost, Wlien it came to 

war, official London was on Parliament’s side and the Crrv train- 
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bands went out to join the parlianteiitary forces, but even then and 
to the bitter end a strong minority in London remained RoyaBst- 
A^iTien nn Januaty fi, 1648, the parliantent created a court to trj' 
the King it was apprehensive about the aiiitude of the Crry. There¬ 
fore, an election of the City Council taking place at that time, parHa- 
ment prevented all but its known friends from taking part in that 
election. The Ltird Mayor who vras known to be a man of in¬ 
dependent mind was thus left with a Council that did not represent 
IdOndon bxtt represented only the parliamentary faction, Wliea, on 
January IS, the Lord Mayor came to the Guildhall for a meeting of 
his ctvurt he- was confronted by a Council that refused to take the 
oath and immediately proceeded to draw up a petition to parliament 
signifying their assent to the trial of the King, The I^rd Mayor 
and the Aldcmien then left the hall. In the absence of the Lord 
Mayor there was no court of the Common Council but that did not 
prevent the councibnen from going on with the petition. 

The court created to try the King met in Old Westminster Hall. 
Among the judges appointed by parliament were five London alder¬ 
men, Three of these refused to attend and the other two though 
present took no part in the proceedings, Wlien the time came for the 
members of the court to sign the King's death warrant, the Londoners 
refused. 'I'he City therefore took no part in the trial and never gave 
its assent to the exectxtion. On the other hand the Cm' took no 
active steps to save the King although there were signs that caused 
the parliament uneasiness. As the King passed out of Westminster 
Hall after his sentence had been passed, the crowd of citizens filling 
the lower end of the ancient edifice had shouted God save the King. 

Now Ijondon had alxvays claimed the right to a separate voice 
in the electitm of a king and on the same ground might exercise the 
prerogative of a separate demand in the momentous events that were 
now developing. But the Lord Mayor, having a Council that did 
not represent the City but the King's enemies, was deprived of the 
constitutional means of giving expression to the CiTY''s right or the 
Cm-’s will 1/ the Lord Mayor had led a pfjpular movement on 
behalf of the Kiitg. he might indeed hav^ prev'ailed Imt he would be 
acting not as a magistrate but as the leader of a popular demon¬ 
stration. 

The scaffold was erected in the road in front of the Banqueting 
Hall of Whitehall, now the Royal United Ser\'ice Museum. Charles, 
having slept at St. Jameses Palace, walked across St, James's Park 
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on the morning appointetl for hjE executum* entered tiic Hdl and 
stepped upon the scaffold through an open window that is nciw 
marked with a tahlct, Tr^ps of Im enemies were placet! hetween 
him ami the dti^ns. Two bodies of troops marched back and forth 
between Westminster and Charing CrtJSs to prevent the crowd from 
forming. Charles appeared calmt self possessed and very kingly. 
His speech, heard by few, has been imperfectly reported, but it shows 
him in full possession of his wits and with a clear perception of the 
rights and wrongs of his cause. It also shouts a courage that was 
proof again.st. suffering and disaster. The crowd, regarding him in 
that suprerne Tnomeni, w'as profoundly moved. An eyeivitness wrote 
as foliow^s. 

The blow I ;iaw pveti and con Iniiysay wnUi a sad heart,at the instant whereof, I 
remember well, there was such a Erotic by the Thousands then present As I never 
heard before and desire I may never hear apain. 

The tragedy of aiarles f is that like the rest of the Stuarts he did 
not understand his subjects. Had he possessed that knowledge of 
his people dial is the security alike of sovereigns and of realms and 
makes for the greatness of bcith, his reign might have been one of the 
most brilliant in lioglish History, The foreigner in London today is 
imprcs.sed at once liy the strength and security of the Throne. If 
he com os from parts where Republican institutions prevail he is 
sometimes surprised at the immense infiuence that the Crown brings 
to bear on the national life, an influence that makes itself felt to the 
farthest confines of the Empire. It is tnie that the secret of that 
ovcTshodowiTig power of the Throne is not to be found in the Cun- 
stiluiion, h'rom that unwriittm law one must oppeul to the presiding 
geniics Ilf Englisli History'. The secret licgins to reveal itsoE to a 
superficial obseri'’ation in the Tirilliant exercise of a gift for under¬ 
standing their subjects thai lieloiigs to the present occupants of the 
British Throne. !t js further explained by the sensitiveness (d the 
same subjects to that understanding, Jind their tiuiok response to the 
gesture of itudligence and sympathy. The subjects of Cliarles 1 
were just as sensiUve as the subjects of King Gt^orge and could he 
but have shown them a fraction of that pctieiration of their niintis 
and that knowledge of their hearts that the subjects of George V 
are accustomed to, lie might ha^'t led them to great ends. 1'he 
difference today is in the monarchy itself, not in the people; it i.s 
in the sovereign, not in the subject. That is a lesson that London 
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teaches. The Capital that has dealt with iu kings for a thousand 
years has denionsiraicd to the world a pattern of ConsUluttonal 
Monarchy that claims allcgiaaofe in lands as far from i-ondon as it 
is possible to travel on I he circumference of the earth- True, this 
theme belongs in National History, but Ijondon ha.s always led the 
national aspirations and represented the national cause. It is also 
true that the course of yn)Utical evolution and the trend of Imperial 
<ieveIopment arc among the causes of the present ascendancy of the 
Crown—imt these aspects of Const it uiiunal govomment in England 
are closely related to the great r61e of Jyondon as the Capital of the 
Empire. 


UnTiUR the COMMONtVUALTll 

Parliament having removed the King, it passed an act abolishing 
the Monarchy, Since the Lord Mayor would not do its bidding he 
was put in the Tower and fined £2000. Then the City at the bidding 
of parliament elected his successor to whom was assigned the duty of 
reading publicly the proclamation abolishing the Monardiy. It was 
greeted with hoots and groans. Two of the aldermcHi who failed to 
attend the ceremony were calltid before the bar of the House where one 
statctl that he had taken the oath of allegiance to the King and could 
not l>e absolved from that oath, 'fhe otlier stated that tlie whole 
business was obnoxious to him. Eotli were deprived of the right to 
hold pflice. 

But London was going through a new chapter of experiences, 
differeni from anything it had known, Tltere was general prohibi¬ 
tion of olr] sports, pastimes and favourite amusements: pageants 
were forbidden: the theaires were cIo.scd, Ancient monuments that 
cnslirined the yxipular iradilions, idols of the City, like Eleanor's 
Cross at Charing and Eleanor’s Cross at Cheapside. ancient emblems 
uf a great King’s love and n great public grief, were demobshed to 
reprove the sin of idolatiy. Tliere w;is no pre^test, for the City had 
l>een weakeuetl and wearied liy the war. and besides it was threatened 
by the army of parlianienl. Yet things wore happening. Charles, 
already regarded In* many as a martjT, began to assume in the popu¬ 
lar estimation the likeness of the imtcifiod Christ. All the nobler 
tjuiililies that had been bis were present in men’s minds. They 
remembered the scenes in t>Ut Westminster Hall and they recalled 
his l>earmg on the scaff'ild. They began to talk of his son in exile, 
and they began, hnit in secret and then openly, to drink lo the health 
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of King CJvarles. The City Council, no longer subsenHent, called 
out six regiments of Cfty militia and began to repair the gates and 
replace the great chains. It was London's old, old way; mend the 
walls, dose the gates, up with the defenses. Then General Monck, 
under orders from parliament, entered London with the army and 
took up his quarters in Whitehall. No one knew w*hat he meant to 
do, Parliament dissolved the City Council, ordered the gates to 
be removed and instructed General Monck to occupy the City with 
his troops. Monck complied by holding a conference with the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen. I'he repairing of the gates went on. Then 
from within those gates Monck began to issue demands upon parlia¬ 
ment which now discov'ered that the army of General Monck had 
been won over by the City. Now people talked openly abcfut the 
Restoration. The Skinners Company placed the Royal Arms on the 
front of their Hall and a man climbed up on the Royal Exchange and 
removed the motto that had been placed there by the Government. 
The Council issued a proclamation disavowing its acts during the 
last twenty years and expressing a hope that the countij would now 
return to the old order of King, Lords and Common.s. 

London .\nd the Restoiiation 

Meantime tlie old parliament had dissolved itself and a new one 
"was elected. It w'as Roy^alist through and ilirough. The Royal 
exile was waiting at the Hague. A commission was sent to him by the 
new parliament and the City and he w'as proclaimed King. Then 
the feelings of the City broke loose and got beyond all bounds. 
Even Pepys thought the crowd went too far. Bonfires w'enc lit, 
everyone was made to go on his knees and drink the King’s health, 
Monck s soldiers were feasted till there wasn’t a sober man among 
them. To pay their respects in proper form to Lhe Rump Parlia¬ 
ment they carried around on poles, rumps of mutton and of beef 
which they roasted at the bonfires and ate while they drank deep 
and roared llaeir duly to the King. Pepys WTote in his diary that 
he went home at 10 o’clock—very late hour—and left it going 
strong. 

The old sports and pastimes came back with a great rebound. 
Theatres were opened, maypoles went up w'ith shouts of approval, 
with dancing and the pleasant sound of pipes, 'lhe people had not 
forgotten how to play. After the winter of their discontent their 
spirits ran high like a stream in springtime freed from its bonds of 
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ice. All ihe little things they caned for were made their own again, 
as life and youth came back to the ways they are wont to go. 

Charles was received with tumultcpus demonstrations and his entry 
into the City brought back all the splendours of Media:val pageantry. 
The repudiation of puntanism and its ways was complete and over¬ 
whelming, King and people together came back to their own 
in a blaae of glory. 'I'hey came back to Iheir own together—-the 
King and his subjects, fliey still had many differences to adjust 
between them, many disputes and many oM scores to settle before 
they were to meet after many generations to work together for the 
fulfillment of dieir common destiny. But they had come back to¬ 
gether and they were happy in the event. Whatever happened 
afterwards, they never permitted themselves to be without a King. 

John Milton, secretary to Oliver Cmmwell, wmtc a pamphlet on 
behalf of his employers to justify the execution of Charles I. One 
of the charges that he Ijrought against the King was the charge 
that he had lieen in the habit of spending houm in solitude reading the 
works of William Shakespeare. That vfas, not in the catalo^ie of sins 
compiled by the enemies of Charles II. He was a real sinner and 
a Very different type of man from his father. He kept his mistresses 
at Wlntehall and his court was gay and festive, but the w*icked. 
profligate and corrupt court that figures in contemporary gossip and 
llteratiu^ and in the minds of later generations is a fiction, llie 
losing side had to have its revenge somehow. Charles was a slirewd 
and masterful monarch whose days and nights in a large measure, 
w’Ore spent in outivitting everyone with whom he found liimsclf in 
conflict on his way to stipreme power. His ccatrl at Whitehall had 
manners that might have shocked some of his predecessors. It 
doubtless would have enraged Cromwell and we know' that it offended 
Milton, but the dal's of the puritans were over. The Restoration 
was the secjuel to that episode! life had entered its protest, the 
language of the day rang w'ith life s challenge! the manners of the 
day proclaimed Nature’s revulsion and the Court at Whitehall was 
the undisguised emblem of the common revolt, 

St. Jameses Palace, BrcKtNtiHAM Palace ano Marlhowough 

House 

In the tenth century' there stood^ westward from the City a 
hospital dedicated to St, James tlie Less., thi the site of that hospital 
Henry VIII built in 1532 a hunting lodge from plans by Holbein. 
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'riiflt hunting kxige was the nucleus of Si. Jamea’s Palace that retains 
in its gate on the north, in the diapel and in the presence chamber 
parts of the original struciure. Whitehall was burned down 

in 1697 the Court moved to St- James’s. It is no longer a Roj-al 
residence but its tradition is so persistent that the Omrt is still 
knowTi officially as the Court of St. James's, The King’s levees art^ 
still held at St, James’s Palace and the Prince of Wales w’heii in 
London lives at York Hfni.se which is that part of the Palace tet the 
west of the old gate that lorjks up St. James’s Street, The Palace is a 
brick structure, low anti picturesque, built about a number of courts. 
In tlie Friary courtyard opening on the east side, there takes place 
every morning at 10.30 one of those colourful sights Umt belong to 
London, the changing fil the guard. For that event the crowd never 
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fails to arrive punctually. It takes pkcc, irrespective of the w*cather 
on everj' day of the year and there are three hnndretl and sixty five 
days in the year if not more. It is one of four or Jive free shows that 
take place with the same punctuality and a very fine and gallant 
show it is. 

Oppfwiie St. James’s Palace across a narrow toad called Marl* 
borough Gate that connects the Malt with Pall Mall is Marlbon,>uglt 
House, built by Sir Christopher Wren for the Duke of Marlborough, 
^cre Edward Vfl when Prince of Wales, brought his young bride 
in 1862 and there they lived till Edward's accession in 1901. Thwe 
the present King vras bom and there Queen .Alexandra returned after 
the King’s death in 

Tlie history of the Palace in which the Court resides today, 
Buckingham Palace, splendidly situated at the west end of the Mall 
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does not lake ns so far back in history' as the other Royal Residences 
lhat were successively occupied by the sovereigns since the early 
Saxon Kings. It U the newest of them all and though it belonged to 
George III who liought it from the Duke of Buckingham, and 
although George IV altered it. Qtieen Victoria was the first monarcli 
to Bucldiigliam Palace a Royal Residence. 

Westminster Palace. The Tower, Wliitclndf, St. Jama’s, Ken¬ 
sington Palace. Buckingham Palace, these are the successive Town 
Residences of the sovereigns since the Saxons. Of each of these some 
part at least remams. but of Bridewell, which was also a Royal 
Residence nothing is left. 
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RESIDENTIAL LONDON AND THE BOROUGHS 

Chelsea 

Chelsea leads its charmitig life beside the Thames, not oblivious 
of the distinguished lives it has harboumd but quite at with 
that splendid company and. unconcerned about its reputation, adopts 
all sorts of real people with supreme indifference. Old china made in 
Chelsea is less rare today than the buns for which it was once more 
famous. 

When Chelsoa was a \Tllage up river frcjin Westminster, over the 
brook W^estboume, kings loved it and there thej' built them their 
retreats. It adopted iU tone in those far off village days and it has 
never changed its tone or been untrue to its traditions. The chosen 
home of Fame, it remains unsp^iiled and like some of the pensioners 
in its Royal Hospital it never grows old or shabby or decayed. It is 
still the home of genius and the quiet, unassuming partner of the City 
in some of its greatest glories. It is now' a Borough of the great 
Metropolis and it r emai ns the loveliest of the places where men and 
women live. 

It begins its history as a Saxon village with its Manor. In the 
eighth century the Pope sent his emissariiS) to England to reform the 
religion and these legates held their synod at Cealchtdlie (Chelsea). 
In Ure reign Etlward the Crmfesstn', Tlmrston, Archbisluip of York, 
having received Chilchclic i; Chelsea) from ihc King, conveyed it to 
Westminster Abbey, Tire cltarter by which Edward confirmed the 
gnanl is preserved in the British Museum. In Domesday Book tlie 
name is written Cealdiylie anti also Ciiilched. Iri the reign of Henry 
’VTI the old hlanor was in possession of the Bmy family w'hose tomb 
is the oldust in Chelsea Old Clturdi, From the Brays the Manor 
Hou!^- was bought by Heno' VIIL At that time Sir Thomas More 
was living *'at my jxirc howse in Cheloith." Tire Manor next became 
a part of the nuirriage jointure of Queen Cntherinc Parr, sixth and 
last wife of Henry whom she survived. She lived in the old Manor 
House W’itlr her fourth husband. Lord Seymrarr. Later the house 
was owned by the Duke of Noi1:huml>erland, father in law to r..ady 

irn 
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Jane Grey, and after his execution on Tower HiU his Duchess con¬ 
tinued to'hotd it. Queen Elizal»eth, who, as a young and mconspis^ 
uous princess, had lived there vdth her stepmother. Catherine Pa^, 
afterwards gave the Manor to Lady Katherine Howard, widow of the 
great l/ird Howard. It remained in the Howard family for sevew 
generations till bought by the Duke of Hamilton in 1639, During 
the CoiiunonwealLh it was ^Ized and sold by the government but 
the agents of the Hamiltons bought it and held it for the himBy. 
Not long afterwards it was sold to Carles Oieyne and finally in 1712 
Sir Hsms Sloane, founder of the British Museum, bought it from 
D)rd Che VUG. The descendants of Sloane, the Cadogans, are stiU the 
owners of the property hut the old Manor House has long since 
di S3.pe 3.r cd. * 

Another ancient Manor House, the site of which is known, was 
Slirewsbury House, built in the reign of Henp’ VTIl by the Earl of 
Slircwshury whose grandson, the powerful sixth Earl, was one of 
Elizabeth's favourites and the keeper of Mary Queen of Scots during 
a part of her imprisoned life. Shrewsbuiy-’s second B-dfe who sur\n%^ed 
him many years and inherited the Chelsea house was a ven* remark¬ 
able woman. He was her fourth husband and each of the four was 
enormously wealthy. During her final widowhood therefore she 
liad gre^t possessions* the greiiter part of wliidi she left to her son by 
her second huslmnd. Sir William Cavendish, ^'his son. William 
Cavendish, was emated Bamn Cavendish and Earl of Devonshire and 
was the first of (.he distinguishtal line of noblemen represented m 
later history by the Dukes of Devonshire, tlie death of ^e 

first Earl of Devonshire. Shrewsbury House passed out cl the family. 
ThereiUter it had different owners at different times, and it would 
api^ear that this old mansion w-as the original home of tiie famous 
Clielaea Oiina Manufactory, but this has not been definitely estab¬ 
lished. However that may be, Shrews!,lury House was finally the 
place w'hcre a celebrated pictured wall paper was made. 

I believe it can be proved that people are bom in Chelsea, but one 
never hears about them. Perimps its wondertul gardeners are bom 
there but those inhabitants of Chelsea who, though perhaps no 
greater are better known, all appear to have been Iwm elsewhere. 
Sir Tliomas More was l>om in Milk Street. Cheapside. Sir Hans 
Sloans was bora in Ireland. .Nell GWynne w'as bom I do not know’ 
where. J*jseph Addison was bom in Wilts. Sir Robert Walpole was 
bom in Norfolk. Tlve Kingsleys ivere one in Devon^e and 
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one in Northamptonshire, George Eliot in Warwickshire, Thomas 
Carlyle in Eoclefochan, Dum/riesshire. Leigh Hunt in Southgate 
lumer and Rosetti in London, Waiistlcr in Lowell, Massachtisette 
an enry Janies in New ork. All these and many more went to 
live in Chelsea because they loved it, Walk where you will, you are 
Temindcd of them at every step, tih entering Chelsea Old Church 



Kiwibw lA Cbt^m W«lk, 


you find yoiirBt‘lf among (hem. One of the oldest tombs, though not 
the vcjy oldest, is that of Sir Thomas More with its epitaph by him* 
scu* The latest tcinib is that of Henry James. 

I beiWe the legem! that Htmry VIII married Jane Seymour 
secreUy m Chdsea Ohl Church some time before ihc public wedding, 

^mehow the fine old church confirms it in my mind and tdls me to 
believe it. 
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Blit the great living glory of Chelsea is the Royal Hospital 
founded by Charles U, There is a legend that it was suggested to 
the Ring by Nell Gwynne, hut others say that the Idea originated 
with Sir Stephen Fos, Paymaster General. Doubtless Ixith stories 
are true. ITie pensioners give Charles himself all the credit and still 
celebrate his birthday anntrally. It is a truly Royal fourrdaticiit, 
formerly supportetl by the Army and in later years by the Nation. 



XwmJw 6 Chtyae Walk, Clictsea. 


I’he anmud May flower sliow in the groundii of the hospital where 
the decorative mstincts of Nature are in alliance and collusion with 
the decorative Arts of Man is altt-ays a scene of beauty triumphant. 
Perhaps to some mimis it may recall the vanished scenes in the 
adjacent Ranelagh Gardens where in eighteenth cenitxry days, the 
wTallh and beauty and fashion of UHidon used to come to walk and 
take the air and see and bravely to be seen. 
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Mavfair 

If the iiaiTie of Chd&ea conceals ^ meaning associated the 
background of a Saxon Alanor, a meaning that leaves modern scholars 
perplexed^ the name of Mayfair presents an image that reveals at 
once the earlier history of the district. Ii is a fascinating name in 
whose engaging sound there is nothing oKscure. In Stuart times the 
country north of Piccadilly was open counirj% and there in the green 
fields an annual fair was held in the pleasant month of May, It 
probably started after the Restoration an dp beginning on the fir^t 
day of May each year, lasted fifteen day's. In the last year of the 
seventeenth century^ the advertisements in the London Gazette 
announoetl that the two first days of the Fair would be for the sale 
of leather and live cattle. So it appears that there was marketing, 
but we are given to understand that the amenities and chief business 
of the fair included music* plays, jugglers* boxing matches, pri^ 
fights* gaming, lotteries and bull baiting. In 1708 ^*ihe yearly 
riotous and tumultous assembly—called Mav Fair^^ was suppressed 
bemuse it was pronounced “a public nuisance and inconvenience.** 

It is said to be hard to put down a good thing, and we find May Fair | 

revived after a few years and going strong throughout the eighteenth 
Then in the reign of George III some residents of Piccadilly. 
disturbed by the uproar that reached them from the fields, brought 
about its removal. In the meantime we are told that the Fair w^as 
very popular and that the nobility of Ijondon especially came in 
great niiml>ers. ^Ilie fasliionable district had a fair beginning and 
good start. 

It was said many years agt^ that the district known as Mayfair i 

containe<l more ability and intelligence than any space of cr|ual 
rize in the world. When we ccmsiiler U^e numlicr of its great houses 
formerly the residences of great men* the daim appears to be jtisiified- 
It continues to share with its soiitlicm neighl>our Belgravia the 
fashionable life of I^ndon. 

Tlic names of Majdair and Belgravia are unofScial. The 
districts to which they ^pply are included in the official divisions of 
cstmmster and Marylebone. They are usually regarded as the 
most select and desirable residential disiricls of tl^c West End, a 
nmuo applied to the whole region from the west bouiidarj^ of the 
City right through Uestminsier, Holbom^ Pa^ldingtoOt Marjdebone, 

Chelsea and Kensington. In this wide region the higher life of 
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London for the most part resides and there the best shops and hotels 
are located. 


The Metropolitan Boroughs 

We are now brought face to face with the geognaphy and govern- 
roent of the Metropolis, for the six names that I have just used bdong 
to places W’hich, though presenting no break in the continuity of 
streets and houses, are in effect distinct cities for municipal purposes 
and are called boroughs. 

When a Londoner speaks of The Borough he means Soutliwark, 
which lies on the south side of the river as you come over London 
Bridge. But Southwark is only one of the boroughs of which there 
are twenty eight in all. Each Iwrough has its Majw, .Aldermen and 
Council, just as though it were a separate city, and the way in which 
the inclusion <jf tliesc Metropolitan Boroughs was effected calls for 
comment. London has gn>wn by accretions, or by allying with 
itself the parislies that came gradually within the spliere of its ex¬ 
panding inffuence. The inclusion of new districts had to be accom¬ 
plished witliout affecting the independence and separate exisujnce 
of the City or coming in conffict with the rights of its Corporation, or 
in any way encroaching on its constitution. Therefore each parish as 
its time came to be brouglil under the Metropolitan jurisdiction was 
made a borough by converting the Parish Vestry into Mayor, Alder¬ 
men and Council, Each borough went on mana^ng its own affairs, 
and was brought into hamionious relationship with all the other 
boroughs and with the City by means of an invention called The 
lyondon County Ctmncil, a bixly having control of all matters requir¬ 
ing uniformity of action throughout the NtetropoUs and leaving to 
the borough councils those pow'ers that are capable of local adminis¬ 
tration. The London County Council however does not exercise the 
same authority within the City tltat it exercises among the boroughs. 
Within those ancient boundaries the City Corporation remains 
supreme and no other nuinidpal body in the Metropolis, or any¬ 
where else for tliat matter, rises to the dignity of thai unassailable 
system of mediaeval government. 

While we have in mind this august distinction let us be careful 
lo oberve that the form of local government in each borough is 
simply a copy of the City Corporation, namely, Mayor, Aldermen and 
Council. \Mjen the newspaper quote the utterances of a Labour 
Mayor in the borough of Poplar, or some other borough having 
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advanced ideas, we may Ijc pardoned if we have a sense of somethinj; 
inccngtitous in Loiuiun's p*ilitical legacy, iiut we are apt to forget 
that the Lord Mayor of London is today, as in mcdi®\'a| times, 
chosen by the tra<le guilds, the labour organiaalions that were already 
in existence when the oldest London records were made. 

The iHJTOughs to the WosSi of the CixY are Westminster, Holbom, 
Paddington, Marylebone. Chelsea, Kensingtoup Fulham. Hammer- 
smith, St, Pancras, To the East are Bethnal Green, Poplar and 
Stepney, corresponding to the East End: to the North are Finsbun% 
Shoreditch, Hackney. Islington, Hampstead and Stoke Newington; 
on the South side of the Thames are Southw’ark, Bermondsey, 
Bntcersea, Camberwell. Wandsw'orth, Lamlxitli, Greenwich, Wool¬ 
wich, Deptford and lA^wisliam. For administrative purposes Clear¬ 
ing Cross is considered the centre of the Metropolis and any parish 
of which the whole is included within a 15 mile radius or of w'hich 
any part comes within a 12 mile radius is included in the Metropolitan 
Police District, always excepting the City. 

Besides the City Corporation, the Borough Councils and the 
London County Council, there are no less than 170 bodies in all hav¬ 
ing jurisdiction over p^s of the government of the great City. The 
mere figures arc enough to show that it is a complicated machine. 
It is moreover entirely unlike the municipal govemmenl of any other 
city in the United Kingdom anrl different from everything else, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it has served as the moilel for so many 
cities in all the w'orld, Xt is something that Cfmtd not be copied. 

Having given this complete account of the government of London 
T hojje to make it still more clear by means of an illustration. Ft»r 
this purpose I w’ill take Southwark, .\fter long and laborious research 
into the rtlaium i>f Sfiulhwark Ui the general .scheme of things^ my 
net result consists in three clearly established facts as follows, 
(o) Stjutliwark is a iKimugh of the Metroimlis, (ft) It Ls a ward of 
the (.'iTY. (r) It is neither the one nor the other. 

It is a borough because it lias had a Charter since Norman times 
and has sent a representative to Parliament since 1296. On the 
other hand, it is hot. a borough Iwcause it Ims neitherr Mayor, Aider- 
men HOT Common Council of its own. Hence it is called The Borough. 

11 is a ward of the Cl rv because it was granted to the City by a 
Charter i>f Edward VL On the other hand, it is not a ward of the 
City bccau.se it sc^nds no .Mdcrman to the Guildhall and is not 
represented on the Common Council that meets in the same place. 
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Henoe it is desi^titcd the Ward of Bridge Without. As a borough 
it can acknowledge no jurijidiction on the part of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen and neither can it have miy share in the Corpomtion. 
As a ward of the City, it forms part of the same Corporation and 
no one can possibly have any kind of juri^iction within its bound¬ 
aries or interfere in any way with its affairs except the Loird Mayor, 
Aidermen and Common Council of the City of London. 

Of course any one can see at a glance tliai a machine like that 
could not possibly work. Tt Ls nevertheless a fact that it works better 
than any city government that has e\'er been devised. 
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LONDON BRIDGE 

London Bridge is falling down, 

PaJling down, £aUmg down, 

OiJ> NmiaHRy Rhyme.. 

One day in the summer of 1921, the London papers announced 
a discovery on the north bank of the Thames at Adelaide Place. 
This was nothing less than an arch of Old London Bridge, begun in 
1176 by Peter of Colechurch-^priest, master mason and member of 
the Craft or Mystery of Bridge Builders. I was so fortunate as to 
see this newly found fragment of meclkeval London several times 
during that same summer and again in the summer of 1922. What 
1 saw was a most impressive monument, presenting to a uventieth 
century generation the actual workmanship of a generation of tw'dfth 
century craftsmen. I am quite sure that no engineer could stand 
below that arch today without a feeling of humility. I hope it is to 
be preserved, but I have many misgivings, for difficulties were being 
encountered, circumstances seemed to he opposed, and London was 
not much interested. 

The discovery was due to the .sinking of foundations for an office 
building on the river bank. A complete arch with masonry intact 
was found standing a few yards below the present London Bridge, 
well under the level of the ground. It had Ijeen spared by the wreckers 
of Old London Bridge ’when, after the completion of the new bridge 
in 1832, the old bridge was removed. Evidently this shore arch was 
spared simply because it was not in anybody’s way and nobody 
happened to want the stone. May we hope that the builders of 
today will spare it for other reasons? 

To London Bridge belong legend and romance. Its history, 
like its arches, presents a series of connecting links, joining age to 
age. I believe that when the brambles of Thomey shall ha’ve re¬ 
claimed the ate of Westminster Abbey and the Hous^ of Parliament, 
when the last traces of Saint Paul's shall have disappeared and anti¬ 
quarians shall have searched in vain for the site of the Tower, an arch 
of London Bridge will stiU look down ufion the Thames. Its structure 
is the most enduring in London today. 
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I am not aware of anything connected with London that has 
playefl »<» jxiwerfully on the ima^nation of Britain in all ages. I 
know of no other edifice that ]:as w^'^Tketi its w^ay into the folklore and 
legends of a people and a nation like I*otidon Bridge. In Celtic folk¬ 
lore and fable it is at least as oJd as Arthur. It crops up in mediaeval 
legend, in nursery rhyme, in proverb and in prophesy coupled with 
giants, goblins, dreamgold and enchantments. nTiere could be no 



Cit>WR flf tin? iifwd Atch al Oli LejitcUm h^nn in Ii76 nnil finuhed 
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better testimony to the fame of London Bridge from a verj' early 
time and to the strong impression it made on men’s minds, 

I.,ondon Bridge was in existence before the Romans, who renewed 
it in their own time and in their own manner. That much we know 
but it is a curious fact that the Roman historians fail to mention the 
building of such important works as London Bridge and Ix>ndon 
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Wall. Either thiij same bridge or another that replaced it was in use 
throughout the Saxon Period. When Canute's ships sailed up the 
Thames to take part in the siege of London, they were unable to pass 
the bridge which must therefore have been a substantial stnicture 
capable of strong defense. The method devised by Canute to over¬ 
come the obstacle was to dig a canal, leading from the river below 
the bridge into Surrey and back into the river above the bridge. 
Through this catial his fleet ’was passed to the point of attack. 

The immediate successor of the Saxon Bridge was Old London 
Bridge l)egun in 1176 and finished thirty year? later. At the beginning 
of the present century- were many people living who remembered 
and doubtless there arc still a few who could recall it. It rested otj 
nineteen stone arches together Tvith a drawbridge in the middle. 
The stone piers, protected by starlings, acted as a kind of barrage 
that caused a series of cataracts at the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 
It was the sport to shoot the bridge in small boats, a dangerous 
exercise in which accidents were recorded. The drawbridge in the 
middle permitted the passage of large vessels, 

On both sides of the draw, reaching lo either shore were rows of 
houses, one on either side of tlie roadway and projecting over the 
water. One of the central piers was of extra size to support a cliapel 
dedicated to Thomas & Becket, already Ijecome the patron saint of 
Lf>n(ion. The Chapel of Saint Thomas towered ItO feet above the 
water and it-s interior dimensions w’cre 20 feet by 60 feet. It was 
built entirely of stone with groined vaults and clustered columns and 
carved bosses. Beneath the chapel was a vaulted crypt. In both 
chapel and crypt divine seni'icc was performed daily. 

Over the seventh and eighth arclies from the Southwark side 
rose Nonesuch House, spanning the bridge and projecting ov*er each 
side. It was a palace of fine prciponions and striking appearance 
whether viewed from the shore or from the water. 

This celcbmUjrl edifice overhung the cast and west rides of the. bridRe. and 
the^ present^ to the rhames tu’o fronts of scaroely less magiiillctfnoe ttian it 
exhibited to Southwark and tht City, the colttmoj). windows and carving being 
rimilarly splendid: and. ef[mhy curious and interesting was the Nonsuch House 
Seen frotn the wn ter. Its southeru front only, however, stood perfectly uncatt-* 
nected with other erections, that teing entinijly free foralioijt 30 feet, and prcsetUini! 
the appeanuice of a large build irt]^ projeetlnf; bcyitnd the bridge on either side, 
havme a ^uare toww at each extremity, crowned by short domes, or Kremlin 
spires, whilst an antique!y-car\’ed gable aroise in each centre. The whole of the 
from. too. was cirtmmentcd with a profmion of transom ca-semenl windo’ws, with 
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carved wooden galleries befote ihem* and richly sculptimcd wooden and 

gilded columns were to be found in every part of it. In the centre was an archi of 
tile width of the drawbridge, leading over tlie bndge; and above it, on the south 
side, were ean'ed the arms of St. Gsorgo, of the City of London, and those of 
Elizabeth, Fnmoe, and England, quarterly, supported by the Lion and Dragoni 
from which drctunstancca only can we estthnatc the time when the Mcmsach Elonse 
was erected. (Thijiiisoti’s Chroniclies of London Bridge.) 

At intervajs on either side of the roadway there were open spaces 
in the line of the buildings for the convenience of the crowd. There 
were aLw chain posts aiemg the way for the protection and convenience 
of foot passengers. The approach to either end of the bridge was 
protected by a gate with tow'Grs, In the southern gate was the port¬ 
cullis, together with the gear for working the drawbridge. On top 
of this south gate were numerous upright rods on w'hich were dis¬ 
played the heads of people who had tiecn convicted of treason. 
Among the persons w'hose lieads were so displayed were those of 
Sir William Wallace, Jack Cade, the Earl of Northumberland, Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More, Ono traveller who \dsiied London in 
159S wrote tliat he counted thirty heads on I,ondon Bridge at one 
time. Apparently they- remained indefinitely and were allow'ed to 
accumulate. The practise was discontinued after the reign of Charles 
IT. A c^e and pillory completed the furnishing of I,iondon Bridge. 
At the North end of the bridge a great system of waterworks was 
erected to supply l,ondon with water from the 'rhames. This re¬ 
markable invention supplied the City with water for 200 years. In 
some of the spaces between the piers, grist mills w*ere erected, driven 
by waterwheels. 

The Arched of thU Bridjje serve rot only for Strength and Ornament lo the 
Bridge Itself, but also for communierittan of the Benefits of iht River Thornes, to 
ail that H\'e uj»a its Banks from Westmbitiief and iipwards. unto those Parts of it 
where it falls into the Sea For through these gusat Arches V^^esseb of considerable 
Burthen pass with Goods as well aa small Wherries ivith Passengers. Other Uses 
were mode nf these Arches, ns for Conveyance of Thames W’ater into the City, to 
supply the sonPieTn Parts, and for Mills for grindinf; com. On which Iasi use I 
find there nvre. in Qujcen Elizaheih's reign, oertatn Mills erected for that purpose 
under or near London by order of the NTagistraUis of the City, To which, 

as soon as they were set up, some excqjtlon was taken and complaint nuide. os it 
seems, to the Court, as that they might prove injurious to the Bridge or to the 
River. But it was shewn that the Bridge could take no harm by these Works. 
And it was provided for by this MeaiLs, that the water had, or should have its 
full coume thmugii the Aiehes; and that that part nf the Mill which should 
stand neansst unto the stone work of tbr Bridge should be twelve feet off from 
any part of the Bridge 
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The Profit of these Mills ivss, that rvhereds, in Tims: of Dtarih, the common 
People could n<jt hnve xitiy oom KTfJuml under ftmT, five or ^btpenre the Bushel, and 
mnny Tunes coulii not have it ^niund at alt ttt a luno sixtee, hy Means whereof. 
People were conEtiiiincci to buy Meal in the Market at such piicES aa the Seller 
himself wpijld. this v.eu!d Tcmwlit'd by the use of these Mills. Also the BadgerB. 
or Meal-Sellers, tnhaiiccd the lh"ices aa they listed; t^hieh could not be remedied, 
but by Provision of Com made by thu Citieens, and sold in the Nfarkct, as 
expenence has sliewed. 

The two amhes next London ure now stopped up for the use of the Water* 
Mills, hut wjthmit any Prejudice to the Current of the Thiuncs. Tlw third Areh, 
on yciuthwark Bide, is seldom and very rarely imssed through , because of a Rock 
grown there a little to the East, which Is visible at low Water. Tliis Rock hath 
l»t-n Observt-d this many a year, Tlierefon; this Arch w callwl The Rook Lock. 
Two of these Arches much larger titan the reit; vk. Thai over which is the 
drawbridge; anil the other callfd Thu Simile Rock. ITiese were for the Use of 
greater Vcswlfi. that went thitHigh Bridge, wcstwarrl. The Dmw*Bridge formerly 
w'ns, ttpon ^itteh <«cnsi«ns, taken up: but now-ti-dat's nesTa-, but when it wants 
repairing. tSttyiie.} 

In 163J the Itotuses on the west sUie were burnt and when they 
were rebuilt they were 

Very beautiful and suhsUmtiitl; for the IToustjs ivcre three Stories higli, 
besithiS the Cellars, which were within and Ixdiweii the Pirn. And over the 
Houses were stalely Platforms, leaded, with Rails and Ralkatcts atxmt them very 
commodious, nni1 pleiuant fur Walking, .-ittil enjoying so fine a I’rospert up anti 
down the Riven-; ami sianc had pretty little Giirdt-ns with Arbours. This Half 
being thus finished, ilie other Half was intended ta be rebuilt answerable to this, 
which would Itave been a great f'dory tn die Bridge and Honour to llie Citv- 
{Btrype.) 

The houses were removetl altogether in iT56'ti1 in respoijse to 
the iocreasieg demand of the T'rafTic. 

Among ihe people tvho lived oti London Bridge tvere Holbein 
and Hogarth, During the IaJ>i i.wo htuidretl years of their existence 
at least, the lower storey's of the Imuiies were rlcvoictl to the uses of 
trade, Sho]Js for the sale of all kinds of small wares lined the road¬ 
way from end to end. In particular the b<x.)kselkTs and pritilsellere 
of London Bridge were of great repute tmd made a gooti business. 

Old London Bridge must have been verj- picturesque indeed. 
The drawings, of which there are nuuiy, made during the 16th century 
and later do it but scant justice. 

The history of the bridge is crowded with incident. In 1212 it 
had a great fire among its houses, in which many pe^iple lost their 
lives. In the Wars of the Roses Falconbridge tried to capture the 

jjij 
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City over the brid^ and was defeated by the Londitners, Over its 
roadway came Wat Tyler's rabble in 1381* 1 am unable to leam 

whether on that occasion the Londoners did not think it worth while 
to close Us gates against the peasants of Kent and Hssex or whether 
the cuirtbrntts drawbridge was out of repair and could not be raised. 
For some reason the bridge was often chosen as the scene of 
single combats and many famous duels were fought upon it, to the 
great edification of the London crow'ii. Once a Scottish nobleman, 
the Karl of Crawfunl, rode to London under safe conduct of the 
English King to fight an English nobleman, Lord Wetlis. l>n London 
Bridge, the place selcrtwi for the great fight, a dense crewd was 
gathered. A fine description <pf this duel is given by Hector Boece,* 
ITie opponents were in full armour and mounted rm armoured steeds. 
At the first onset. Lord Wellis's spear caught his opponent square 
on the helmet, but the spear was broken and the Earl kept his seat. 
Tliea some of the excited crowd shouted that he was bmind in his 
saddle, contrary to the rules of arms. Hearing tins, the Scottish 
Earl dismounted and again remounted U* show that thej^ wore mis¬ 
taken. In the third encounter Lord Wellis was flung violently from 
his saddle, Earl David "dismounted haistillc fra his hors, and 
tenderlie embrasit him; that the pepill niicht understand he faucht 
with mi hatraut. hot allanerlte for the glore of ^ncUirie. In signe of 
more Uumanjte, he vesyit him ilk day quhiJj he recoverit his heilL''* 
*1 he greatest fight that ever took, place on Lijiidon Bridge was 
when the Iwondoners fought and defeated the army of Jack Cade. 
The rebel leader had captured Southwark, held the south end of the 
bridge and made his headqtuirters at Ihe White Hart Jnn, The 
machinery' for raising the drawbridge lacing in the southern gate 
which was thus hedd, the Londoners were unable to raise the draw¬ 
bridge for the defence of the City, Of couree they could have 
destrojvd the drawbridge. V\Tjy didn't thCJ^? From Southwark Jack 
Cade made a sudden dash across the Bridge. 

Hnth my sutmt tfiercfore broke throuuh London fpitijs, that yo« dwuld 
Icftve me »t the White Hmt in SotithwarL 

Kikr Henbv VI, Act IV, Sc. fi 

Having held parts of London for two daj-s, the rcliel army with¬ 
drew in good order to Southwark and prepared for the general a.ssault 
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and capture of the City. The Londoners meantime assembled, 
arming themselves hastily, and found a leader. The fight on London 
Bridge desen'cs an epic. The tw'o forces met in the middle, pressing 
foTO'ard from f>ijposite ctids with an urge so impetuous that at times 
they were deadlocked breast to breast. At limes both sides relajwd a 
little from breathlessness and drew back a space for air. When this 
niov^ement left their sword arms free the iticm in the front ranks fought 
hand to hand and the fighting Ijecame furious. The bridge ran with 
blood that dripped over the edges into the Thames where the breaks 
in the line of houses gave it a spillway. As tlie front of each column 
crumbled It was replaced from behind. Someltmcs the action moved 
foot by ftwl towards the North and at limes font by foot towards 
t!ic- South, Piles of Ijodies marked tlie places where the fighting had 
ticcn deadlocked Night came on and found the heat of battle 
undiminished, swaying to and fiu on the bridge. On the side of 
the Londoners leader after loader had gone down, but there was 
always a leadtT at their head. On the side of the relwls the losses 
were no less heavj' and the fighting no less deiennined. ITicir leaders 
were experienced and their ranks w'erc disciplined for it was no mere 
rabble that frillow<:d Jack Cade on that remarkable adventure, hut 
a disciplined army In whose ranks were foxmd men of consequence. 
All through the hours of the night the. figlrt went on and when the 
dawn brjke. the defenders had forgetl their way ft>ot by f(jot tow.ard 
S(uithwark. Foot by hxjt tlie beritgere were driven back, until 
losing their last foothold on the bridge, they were thrust backw'ard 
into Surrey iind scattered along its highways. Jack Cade himself 
was afterwards captured and bis hctid placed on the Cate of London 
Bridge. 

In IS25 the new bridge was begun, 60 yards to the west of the 
flM Bridge. It was finished in 1831 and in the following year the 
demolition of the Cld Bridge was Ijegutt. In the Chapel Cryqjt of 
St. ^'homas were found the bones of Peter of Colechiirch. who, dying 
before his work was tompleteil. was buried there. His bones, we 
are told, were thrown into a barge together with the d^:bris from the 
Chapel. 

London has now a striking opportunity to make amends by 
sfiving the surviving arch, so miraculously preserved, and dedi¬ 
cating it to the memory of the Old Bridge Builder and Old Londejn 
Bridge but that is London's bvisiness alone. It has been reported 
that the preservation of the arch in place would cost 11,000 pounds. 
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a serious matter, for London is just now paying for a great many 
things including other people's debts and delinciuencics. Moreover, 
there is nothing harder to keep up than an interest in anything that 
has ceased to Ije of use, whetlier it is a man. a statraman or an arch 
of l^ndon Bridge. Still I cannot help thinking of the many people 
in all the world —people wth that nursery rhyme running in their 
heads, who will be sorry to see the passing of that resurrected arch, 
and whose response to its appeal would be as spontaneous and uni¬ 
versal as the iterated but inconclusive argument and suspended 
burden with which the race has chosen to celebrate its childhood's 
taste in rhyme, 

London Bridge is falling down, 

FaUioK down, falling down 






Events have focused attention .sharply on London. For reasons 
that are written large in today's cliroiticles from the Baltic to the 
Yellow Sea, ii is the centre of an interest more concentrated than 
ever Itefore. From St. George's Chiinnel you may travel west and 
westward still till you come again to [.ondon Dock and amid con¬ 
fusion gr«>uing ever more confused, ytm will see at es’cry step what 
is left of civilisation looking ivith mised anxiety and hope towards 
that ancient pijiliceman on the Tliames, for the question at the heart 
of civilisation today is "How* dtics London stand?" I can only say 
that during a month of days and nights last summer 1 walked its 
streets, mingled with its crowds and talked to many people, I was 
looking for some change in Ijjndon bnt there was none that I could 
name; its human tide that ebbs and flows was still the sante; its 
pageantry like another phenomenon of Naiure still flamed with 
scarlet and gold. Up along the Thames the nighUngnle was singing 
as sweetly and as bravely as before. I knew that there w'ere hidden 
w'oujids mihealed. I knew how dose and constant w^as the com¬ 
panionship of pain in that great City and how very near its heart, 
but I did not hear a single murmur of complaint and I did not see a 
single sign of bitterness or Imte. 

I have said that London is a silent City, but there arc diiferent 
kinds of silence. There is the piercing silence of the midnight stars, 
there is the savage silence of the desert, the brooding silence of the 
ocean tn Its calm, and the mouldtsing silence of the churchyard; but 
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the silence nf London is the measured silence of a beating bean, a 
lieating heart. 

I have taken it upon myself to speak of ancient London and I 
think it was VGr>’ bold of me for I am aware that feir arc equal to the 
task an<i none is altogether worthy. I am happy if 1 have been able 
to strike a few feeble murmurs from that bar]:) of niaiiy strings, and 
the note on which I want to end is the une on which 1 began—the 
changeless humanity of London, the retrospective calm that sits in 
judgment on its ceaseless onwani surge. It is like a canvas by some 
old master of the Giant schwil, reflecting in its matchless mood the 
colours of old sunsets and remembered dawns, ilic lights and shadows 
of its matchless story. If 1 were of English descent as many of you 
are and 3,“! I am not, I could not recall its name w'iihout emotion, but 
all of us may claim a share in that mheritance—claim kindred there 
and have our claim nllowed, ft belongs to the la.iudoners, but its 
gates ant* open w'ide to all the world, and w-hoex-er enters there is free, 
for you may do anjihing in London-^xcept break the Jaw'. Eng¬ 
land’s Royal City, Stronghold in the Waters of devouring Time. 

Walking on Ltmdon 11 ridge one day it occurred to me that 
nothing could better illustrate the continuity that has impressed 
itself upon my mind than Lontlon Ilridge. It seemed to simn the 
centuries, one end hidden in primeval mists, the other shorelocked 
on the World’s Metropolis. Below the arches a tide was Tunning as 
it ran, when they built a Temple to the God of Waters at the lop of 
Ludgate Hill. Above the arches another stream was flowing as it 
has flowed without ceasing since the ancient Britons flung their first 
rude wooden bridge across that tide. I w'as standing on the very 
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Spot where the mucli hcaialdcd traveller from New Zealand amid a 
\'ast solitude, will take his stand on a broken arch of l^ondon Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of Saint Paurs; and ^ I turned and looked upon 
that mighty Dome that watches over London where it hives below, 
the great bell tolled and it lx»omed above the City like the challenge 
of a sentinel, informing the attentiw stars how London stands* 1 
heard the loud vibrations die away to little whisperings like responses 
in the air—tiny elfin tongues that tohi the listening Thames some 
secret for the sea. And the thought that sliaped itself within my 
mind was the thought tliat Macaulay’s travelled vtsilanl is not yet 
bora. His antipodean birthday is not yet. And in the gathering 
dusk T had a vision oE him as the last man born and the last survi ving 
soul to greet the sunrise. 


NOTES 


TWO DRAWINGS OF OLD LClNDON BRIDGE 

C.tiir appivctaticm i>f Old LcmdoTi Bridge is gretitly helped and 
our interest sustained by the eonlemporary drawings and prints, 
especially by the two here reprrxluced. Tlie first is after a drawing 
hy John Norden, engraved in t5‘J7, which shows the east side of the 
Bridge together with a stretch of the Thames in the foregrtnind and 
a lot of boats, some of which have been shooting the Bridge in which 
act one has come tognef and, being upset, has throtvn its passengers 
into the water. Below are inscripifons that we reproduce. 

The otlier drawing was made ai»out 1700 after the houses on 
the Bridge had been partly tuimcd and rcbnilt. It shows two views 
of the Bridge, freun the East and from Ihc West, Below is inscribed 
the author's version of its history together with a poem and a key 
to the several special features, 'rhese we print on separate pages. 
The key at the botiitm of page .1% refers to marks that may lie found 
tm the print on page 394, 


To the right honorable Ric, SaitonstaJl 
l.,ord Mayo" of the Citti of london 


Among nianie famous monumentes w‘sn this maim none 
Dcsenieth more to l>e sett before the worlds uiew by demonstration 
'I'hen this london bridge. And yet it hath not found so much 
Grace amongc the more .sufficient artiste. And therefone 1 the metiest 
Being therunto nuiued Haue under yo" garde aduentured to 
Publish this rude Conterfeite thereof to the end that as by reporte 
The fame f)f it is spred throwgh manic nations. So by this picture 
ft may appeare to such as haue heard of it and not reallye 
Beheld it to noe lesse prays worthy the it hath liene sayd to l>ee 

yo" lordships. 


John Norden 


JO) 
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To the beholder 

This bridge leadeth from bud on to Southworke 
It was finished of stone by, the Citizens in the time of k. John 
{ Length nere— 800—foote 
It is in ' Height—60 — foote 
I Breadth—30 —^foote 

Ther inhabite upon this bridge aboue 100 howsholdcrs 
Wher also are all kinde of wares to !» bought and sowlde 
The howscs are on eyther side so artificially combyned 
As the bridge seemeth a contynuaU strete 
But men walke ^ under a fermc vautc or tofte 




Jildta View of Lop^kni llrklKc frora Kwt to West, *niin. f nnutmtiofi Shomii^ Old LondAMi 

Driilifc b RaJuivei fnlffl * f1inEc:(£ii£ftivifig puWlshwt in by the 

Uffidcrti 1^]fii:^|ihiaiJ Skidtay ftiirl Marie by MnifTry Wttlkrf 
fi^om im IiiT|3]%Aeton 1-^itKnivccl in iUa Yiue 15^7 
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An Historical Di-scrjptiox of lUiz Great ani> Admiradle 
Brhige in thk Citv of Lomjon over the Rn'EK 

Thames. 

At first there was but a Ferry kept in the place wher now the 
Bridge is built, at length the Terryman & his Wife deceasing, left 
the said Ferry to their only Daughter a Mayden, ivho with other 
gixxis, left her by her Parents, together with the profits arising from 
the said Perry, did build a holy House for Nuns, in pla<3e whereof ye 
East part of >St. Mary Overies stands now above the Quire, where 
she was buriwl: and tmio that House of Nuns, she Ixsqueatlied 
the oversight and benefit of the Ferr^v; but afterwards, th^nt House 
of Nuns being converted into a House of Priests, the Priests did build 
a Bridge of Tinilwr. anti kept the siune in gWKl reparation, till at 
length, considering the great charges thereof, there was at last, by 
the contributions of the dtisienA, and others, a Bridge built of Stone. 
The Timber Bridge was founded alsout the Year 901, and with once 
rebuilding and repairatious was inaiutained 215 Years before the 
Bridge of Stone was erected. Ntnv ahrjut the Year 1176, ye Stone 
Bridge was founded by Fete-r of Cole-Church (who as principal 
benefactor was buried in ye Chappel on the Britlge) near unto the 
place of the Timber Bridge, but somewhat more VVesL. This work, 
to ml, the Arches, Cliappel, and Stout'“Briilge over the Tjeames at 
London, htiving been 35 V'ears in building, w-as in the Year 1209 
finished. A Mason being Mosiej' Workman of the Bridge, budded 
from the foundation the large Chappel rm that Bridge upon his cfwn 
charges, and dedicated it to Si. Tuosias a Beckict, winch Chappel 
was then endow’d with two Priests and four Clerks, etc. Ijesides 
ChtUiieries: After the finishing of this Chapel, which was the first 
building upon ye Arches, sundry M.mfiion Houses in tract of time 
wore erected. But this noble Bridge as all otlier things, hath sufTer’d 
many disasters since for in the Year 1212 it sutTcr'd much by Fire 
l.w>th on j H North & South. Tn ye year t2H2, through a great frost 
& deep snow, S Arches of lAiTidon Bridge were bom dosvn it destroyed. 
A Utile after Anno 12fl9, ye Bridge was so decay’d for want of repara¬ 
tions. the people were afraid to pass thereon. In ye Year 1426 was 
built a Tftwer at ye North end of ye l lrawl tridge ( which was then in 
a posture to be drawn up) in ye Majoraliy of John Ranm*ell. In yc 
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Year 1633, there happen'd anotlier most rageing Fire upem ye North 
side of London-Bridge, which cODSum’d above ye 3d part of ye 
buildings thereof: But by ye comendable care of ye City, there are 
other goodly structures ratsM up in their rejonts of a stronger & more 
stately way of Building. Tliere is no object (after ye Church of St, 
Pauls) can c<;»nduce more to ye glory & Ornament of the renowtuxl 
City of London. 


Of London Bkidge. and the Stupendous Site, and Structure 

Thereof. 

When Neitunf. from his billows London spyde, 

Brought proudly thither by a high Spriog-lydef 
As through a HDating Wood He steer’d aiong> 

And dancing Castles cluster'd in a throng; 

When he Ijeheld a mighty Bridge give law 
Unto his surges, and their fury awe. 

When such a shelf of Cataracts did roar. 

As if the Thames with N ile had chang’d her shoar 
When he sudi massy Walls, such Towrs did eye 
Such Posts, such Irons upon his hack to lye. 

When such vast Arches he observed, that might 
Nineteen *Ri£iIi.o’s make for deph and height, 

WTurn the Cerulean GckI these things survey'd, 

He shook his Trident, and astonish'd said, 

Let the whole Earth now all her Wonders Count 
This Bridge nf Wonders is the Paramount. 


X The Water mills which serve the City, 
ri Ye Queens Arch. 

Q the Square on London Bridge. 

O Nonsuchdiousehiiilt without Nailsorany Imnworkinthe Timber. 
^ The Draw-bridge. 

t{}> The bridge-Gate, whereon are fix’d the heads of Traitors. 

^ The House which was St. Thomas a Bcckets Chappel. 


‘ Tilt jmitw ol VenkfL 



THE SINGLE COMBAT OF UJRD ^^LLIS AND E.\RL 
DAVID CRAVVFURD 


This u^vcnl twk place towanls ihe tmd of the 14th C^ntur^' 
during a brief truce beiwcim England and Scotland wlien Ridianl II 
was King of England and Robert 111 was King of Scotland. Briefly 
and in modem English the narrative of Hector BfKrce is as follows. 

During the peace, many cttinpaiiies of kiughis from either 
coimtry were in the other to do battle for the defence of their honour 
and for the glory of their arms. Lord Well is was sent to Scotland 
as Ambassador and at a banquet there, while the English and tlie 
Scots tvere discinsing chivalry. Lord Wellis said: '*If ybvi really 
want to know what English chivalry and valour are like, name the 
place and the day and I will be glad to show' you." 

Then said Earl David: *' I accept your challenge." It was there¬ 
upon agreed that Tjord Wellis should choose the place and liiat Ear! 
David should choose the day. The fiinner chose Umdon Bridge 
and the latter i>t. George's Day. Before the day came round the 
Earl arrived in London with SO retainers. On St. Gcorge^s Day I'Oth 
champions were escorteil to I^ndtm Bridge where the great battle 
was fought and in the third round Earl David ilircw his opponent 
from bis horse and then dismounting, embraced him. He after- 
wards visited him till he had rccot'crcd from his injuries, ^'he^e 
were many other similar inddents at that timej each man trying to 
show that his own nation was the more loving. 

Not long after, Earl David gave a bmiquet at which were present 
many English nobles who did not cease to praise themselves most 
according to thdr custom. At last when the Engldli HenUd hail 
blaaoned the Earl Dadd ftir a valiant and noble knight, an English¬ 
man said; "No wonder the Scots shoiild be noble and vatioui seeing 
that they were begotten by our nobility when their own men were 
banished and their cotuitry almost conquered." I'hen answered 
Earl David; "No wonder that the English should be weak and 
degenerate, for they were begotten by cooks and friars of England 
when the great nobles thereof were begetting us in Scotland,” 

Such humanities and kindnesses (concludes the narrative) con¬ 
tinuing between the English and Scots, Earl David returned to 
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Scotkiul with many nobles t>f England auil, bccatiiic he vanquished 
Lord Wellis on Si. George’s Day. he employed seven priests to sing 
for him in Our I.#ady Clmreh at Dtimlee in honour of Si. George. 

The origind passage reads as follows. 

During the peace betwix Ingltsmen and Scott is, frequent enm- 
patuHs wer of Ingllsmen in Scotland; and sicHk of Scnttlsin England; 
throw qiihilk, oftiiites mony lionorabil tomamtailis wer hoiwdx 
Scottis and Inglis. for defence of tliair hontajHji, and glore in armqs. 
.Among quhom. wes not liti! apprisii, the hon/jrabill iictorie gottin 
he David, Erie of Cmwfurd, on the hrig of Londoun. tigaiiis Lord 
Wellis. in this maner : Lord VVeSlis ivas send ambassfitour in Scotland, 
concerning certane hie nmteris betwix iht* two Kiiijids of Inglis and 
Scottis. And r[uhen he "wes at one sotempne banket, quhare Scottis- 
men and IngUs wer commoning on derlis of aimes, this Lord Wellis 
said: *’ Lat wourdis have na place. Gif ye know iiocht the chevdry 
and vailycaiti dedis of Ingliscnien, assailyc me, day and place quhen 
ye list, and >*■ sail sont have experience,” Than said David. Erie 
of Crawfurd. ” 1 will assailye.” Tneontment, be consent ^if athir 
parteis, day and place wes assignit; Unxi Wellk cherit the brig of 
Londoun for the place, and Erie Daviil chesit Sanct Georgis Day, 
be reason that he wes sum time ane vailycant knicht. I’hus departit 
Lord Wellis to wart Ixindon, Afore the day, Erie David come wdth 
XXX personis, weil acoutterit, to Umdon. 

Als sone as the diiy of battall w'es cuduti. baith the partvns wer 
convoyit to the brig. Sane eftir. be sound of irumpat, the two 
partyis ran haistclie togidder, on thair Ivardit eiireouris, with square 
and grouiidin speris, to tlie dciih. Erie David, nochtwithstanding 
the violent dint i>f speris brnkm in his hewmont and visage, sat so 
strangHe, that thepepil!. movit of vane suspitioun, cryit, Erie David, 
contrar the lawis of armis. wes bound In the sJidiL Erie David, 
henind this murmcnir, demoutit of his hors; and, Imi emy support, 
ascendit agane in the sadill. Incontinent, iliay rusebit i.ogidder, 
with new speris, the setxnind time, with biniaml ire to conques 
hononre. Dot in the third rink, t^jrd mdlis W'cs doung out of the 
sadill, with rie ■^’iolencc, that he fell to the grcnind, uith gjet dis- 
pleseir Ingliamen. Eric David, scing him fall, deniontit haistclie 
fra liis heirs, and tenelorly tnnbrasit him; that ihe pcpill micht under¬ 
stand he funcht with na hatrant, bot nUaiitrUc for the glore of victoric. 
In ague of more hunumite, he vx^syit him ilk ilay, ciuhlll lie rccoverit 
his heill. .Mony othir cemtentituus wes at ihis lime, betwix Inglis- 
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men atifl ScoUis; ilk man contending to decore his awin nation with 
maist loving. 

N’ot long eftir, Erie David maid ane solcmpne banket, qnhair 
mony noblis of Tngland wer present for the time; nocht oeissing, as 
thair custome is, to Joif maist thamcself. At last, quhen the herald 
of Ingland had blasonit this Erie David, for ane vailyeant and nobil 
knidit, ane IngUsman, movit of invy, said, *‘ll is not mcrvel thocht 
Scottis be nobiU and vailyeant; for tbay wer gottin be our nobt! 
(ddaris, quhen thair faderis wer banist, and thair realme neir con¬ 
quest, Than said Erie David, It is no mert'ell thoucbt Inglisemcn 
be febill and degcnerat; for tliay wer gottin be cukis and frdris of 
Ingland, quheti the gret nobillis thairof gat us in Scotland." Sic 
humamteis and kindnes coniinewing betwix Inglis and Scottis, Erie 
David retumit in Scotland, with motty nobillis of Ingland. And 
becaus he vincust Ijord Wcllis upon Sonet Georgis Day, he foundit 
VII preiatis to sing for him, in our Lady Kirk of Dunde, in the 
honour of Sanct George, 

From the HUtoay and Cbrunides of Scotland Written in Latm 
by Hector Boece, Canon of Aberdeen; and Tranalated By John 
Bellenden, Archdeacon of Moray, and Canon of Ross, Six¬ 
teenth book. Chaliter Ten. 
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OUR EXPEDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

The members of expeditronfi that are at work in Palestine and 
\Je^)pf>tnmia have experiences that sound sixange to Aiders of the 
Bible and the history of these andent lands. A tetter has just been 
received from Mr. C* Ltxmard WooHey, in chargeof the joint Expedi- 
UD13 of Ihe British Alnseum and the University Museum in Meso¬ 
potamia. Tl was announced in the last issue that the Expedition 
was starting excavations at Ur of the Clmldecs. Mr. Wcalley's 
first letter from the field wa^ dated at Ur JunctioitK November 2. 
This is a station on the Bagdad RailTOacI beLween Basra and Bagdad. 
The letter reads in part as follows; 

Oji < 2ini latiikd at . * . Wt riH^t un landtog hy tepon.*; 

that the dbturbed ntwir Ur wnulrl t™l«- ciiir ^iig thKra mipossihle, but 

the situation clcaml tip duiiiii^ titir stay m Bai^nt . . . Thanks to thfc kitidneii^ 
whicli wjis wnifimnly :-hcwn, it latrvcd possthk to Is^tc for Ur on Oiitober J6th 
. . . During our stay at we IcHlgtd the Cml ChapLuin, Rev. C. W. 

Carter ^ Sir A. T. ^Vtlson armngetl that the An^jlo-Peisiad Oil Co, should act as 
hcnioran'^ agents for the Exfiedition; ! in&t Lt. CoL Tain^tt, Di nee tor of f^ihvas's. 
who Rave all faeiJities and aliow'od me to pureha.^ much of ilie neocssary equipment 
frtuTi the railw'ay stores at. rerlaoiij rales aud w^iU supply Decauville matirrial; 
while both the Ordnattee atui the R, R. Stores also fumifihed ft tuff. 

Reaching Ur on October 27 th, wt iveru actxmtimidjiteEl temfiotarUy ia the 
Railway livstitiite, ctmfortable iiimrtm Irtit Unit for frttm die site lo be of per- 
rnMicnt use. We vivited the mound and selected aUcnmiivc rito far the Expecli- 
tiun hmi5Je and uttauged methock for getting regular food supplies. On the 
following rluy 1 Seft for Bagrlad, Messrs. New^ton a.nii Smith rcTfiaiTiing behind 
at Ur to (tiny' out the prultmtiinriea to rxoavatjon 

I amved at Bagdad on Sunday, Clctober 29tln ond was ininied to stay ivith 
Col. Taini^h. Sir !^;rcy Cox tx?ing away and ha^^llR smallj>0£ at his houEO- I saw 
Mies Bell. I.he fTon. Ditceior of Ardms^bgy, who informed me llmi tlie Antiquitice 
Laiv was oominy before the Cabmet on ihc momm' and wiittlil im?bably be tia.^£ed 
On Monday I had inl<!rvdcw!t wnth II M. King Faivjl. II. E thu High Commis¬ 
sioner, H. E. Sabih bey, Mirvbter uf Workn^ witliin whij^ province ctmies tire 
Direct urate of Ardueologyy H. E. the Minister for the lTitcri»ri ant! tsiher 
iiuthoriticsj Kngtkh and Arab As the taw failed to he pos&ed that aftimioan, the 
Mintster me a pentiit tc^ dig, which will lie reptaced by a regular 

Irade aa won as the details of the new law Imve^ l>cen fixed. I i^hould like m remark 
speciaUy on iViu interest shewn by everyone in the work to 1>e caniiHl nut by your 
Expedition and on the practical manner in which this interest was Tnaniiestixl by 
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tlic nHUlnj^tss of sill to every kind of B.<i<;tstancc. Tlic £ing ivA£ very affable 
and keen on tbe u’ork, and tn Mks Bell tve sbaU of oour^ bavo a most ^>-mt^tbelic 
DiiecU'r; the R. A. P. liavc agreed to tn&ke a Apedal scries rif air photos of the site. 
Maj. J. M. Wilson, of the Department of Puhlk' Works, ha.*; voluntocred to maks 
photos and where taa!sii>le meaistued dniwings of tuitkiiutHS unoDunterEd by the 
Survey {airtics. AUngother my visit to Bagdxid, which was of course necessary in 
any case, turned tnil as iLscful as it was made tdeasiint hy the kindness of the 
people whom I met. 

Mr. Clarence S. Fisher, in charge of onr excavations at BeTsan, 
is acctLStomed to send to the Mtiseiun month by month a copy of 
the Diary in which he enters day hy day various events at the 
diggings both in Egj'pt and in Palestine. 

The following quotations are abstracted from the Diary re¬ 
cently received at the Museum and written at Beisan during the 
month of August. 

August I . Ttitesday 

Last day of work as the great Moslem festival begins tomorrow and the locals 
want the full three days. We resume on Saturday. 

^ ^ a ^ ^ m 4 

The men art- now workmir up the north slope betvvecn tjie lower terrace and 
the Kiunmii. . . . 

1 had ItORtd that there b a quantity of lyjht Docauville rnihvay, 60 etn, 
hoJonguijT to the Goventmfiai abani two miles 1mm It is for Labib. 

whom I sent lo liofik at it, reports that there at^ 9 wagons anij over 200 meUt^ of 
rails. This woultl enable tui to himilLe the debris on the lulh mlfecting it fium the 
wliok summit and throw it over the eastern edfie. We havt* only the SO tneties 
tofined to UR tiy the Govi'mnient I um tnaking an offisf fcft tlst; whole tot ljut it 
may not t» accepted. 

August 2. Wwlrtcsday 

First day of the gre^ler Baimm festivid. 


August 3. Ttiurscby 

The workmen camis with their ttew hotiday clntheft and gave ub the ^reetmg^ 
of the seasirni. 


August 6. Sundayp 

After lunch Mnjcc Fita(?crtild of the Gendarmerie brought dumn ^^oms ofTictr^ 
of the Air Pome* Tbc>' expect to fly rTver lo pick up a iru>;=sagG frau the 

camp abo\^c us. 

August 7. Monday., 

Early this morning our visitors ci iicstciday flew ovet the comp in a Bnstol 
FitShLer No* li 1677 and dropptd a pcimunt witll their cards nttaerbod. 
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Here are two chronicles of contemponuy events in close contact 
with antiquity. One spealcs of photographing from the air the dty 
of Abraham's birth; the other speaks of passing travdiers that drop 
thdr visiting cards from the clouds upon the spot where the scveietl 
heads of Saul and his sons were fastened to the walls of Bethshan, 
the modem Beisan. This contact of the present and the past is 
extremely picturesque and rtmianoe is not lacking in circumstances 
that bring the aiiplane into relatiooi with the attempts of archceol- 
ogists to make contact vdth the historical level of four thousand 
years ago within these Bible lands. To experience at once the phys- 
and tntelleccual horizon of Abraham’s ancestor and the horizon 
envisaged by the aimian has been reserved for the nrchiEoIogists of 
today. 
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